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But, when he pleas'd to shew’t, his speech 
In loftiness of sound was rich; 
A Babylonish dialect, 
Which learned pedants much affect; 
It was a party coloured dress 
Of patch'd and py-ball’d languages: 
"Twas [Irish] cut on Greek and Latin 
Like fustian heretofore on sattin. 
It had an odd promiscuous tone, 
As if h had talk’d three parts in one; 
Which made some think, when he did gabble, 
Th’ had heard three labourers of Babel; 
Or Cerberus himself pronounce 
A leash of languages at once. 
“Hudibras’, Part 1, Canto i. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The main portion of the following work is based upon a random 
collection of loose sheets, letters, manuscript notebooks, pencilled 
scraps of paper, and printed matter, along with a box of dictionary 
slips into which their contents had been systematically, but incom- 
pletely, distributed—relics of the industry of the lamented John 
Sampson, known to all as one of the greatest of the world’s 
authorities on the Gypsies, their origin, history, manners, customs, 
folklore, and language. This material was placed in my hands by 
Miss Dora Yates, the Secretary of the Gypsy Lore Society, and 
Dr Sampson’s colleague at Liverpool and literary executor. 

The history of the discovery of Shelta by Charles Godfrey 
Leland, of its acquisition by Sampson in the slums of Liverpool, 
and of its scientific study by Kuno Meyer, is set forth below, in 
its proper place. From the manuscripts put at my disposal, it 
appeared that the preparation and publication of a book, the 
joint work of these three scholars, had been projected. Little 
actual progress had been made with it; but something of its 
intended scope was indicated by a number of notes and ‘schemes’, 
as well as by some fragments which were published, after Leland's 
death, in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society. 

So far as possible, I have followed the lines laid down in these 
‘schemes’; but as there are several, differing among themselves, 
I have felt free to follow what seemed to me the most convenient 
arrangement of the material. In the original plan, Shelta, the 
discovery of which was the special occasion of the projected book, 
was to come first, the other ‘secret languages’ following. But on 
chronological grounds the order here adopted seemed preferable. 
Most of the chapters are at least vaguely adumbrated in the notes 
of Sampson and his colleagues, though next to nothing had actually 
been written of any of them. The chapters on ‘Cryptology’, 
‘Hisperic’, and ‘ Vagrants’ are not included in any of the ‘schemes’; 
but they are of importance for a complete statement of the sub- 
ject, and I have therefore added them on my own responsibility. 
On the other hand, a chapter on ‘The Secret Language in ancient 
Irish Art’, which Leland appears to have written, and to have 
valued highly, is not forthcoming. It has a special mention in 
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every ‘scheme’, but the manuscript is missing. Among the col- 
lection of fragments, however, there was found a sheet written 
in the handwriting of the late Margaret Stokes, to whom it had 
evidently been submitted, and who criticized it very severely. 
On the whole, the disappearance of this manuscript is probably 
no very serious loss. 

It was at first intended to include in the chapter on ‘ Hisperic’ 
an analysis of the Hisperic texts, as well as a complete edition, 
now practically ready for publication, of the imperfect but im- 
portant glossary Harl. 3376 in the British Museum, which contains 
much Hisperic material, but of which less than half has been 
published. But it soon became evident that the volume would 
thereby be made unreasonably large; this part of the material 
has therefore been reserved for a companion volume. 

I had not worked long over the collections before I found 
myself compelled to adopt views regarding the origin and age of 
Shelta differing from what would have been advocated in the 
book projected by the original authors. After consultation with 
Miss Yates (whose sustained interest, ready helpfulness, and 
valuable suggestions throughout the progress of the work I grate- 
fully acknowledge) I have determined to treat the problem in my 
own way, and to speak throughout the book in my own person. 
It is a delicate matter to modify the views of men who can no 
longer speak for themselves; but I feel confident that the reader 
who weighs all the available evidence will agree that though there 
is some early material embedded in Shelta—this is shewn in the 
‘Summary’, with which the work concludes—the language in its 
present form does not possess the high antiquity which its dis- 
coverers, not unnaturally, claimed for it. It is no more than right 
to acknowledge that doubts of this antiquity were first suggested 
to me in conversation by my colleague Dr Bergin, long before 
I had any anticipation that this work would come my way. 

When a musical aspirant submitted to Moscheles a funeral 
march which he had composed on the occasion of Beethoven's 
death, he drew down upon himself the caustic comment: My 
friend, would that you had died, and that Beethoven had written 
the march! AsI dip my pen to sign an ‘Introduction’ that should 
have been signed by Charles Godfrey Leland, John Sampson, and 
Kuno Meyer, I can forefancy a reader saying something of the 
same kind. 

R. A. S. MACALISTER 
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CHAPTER I 


OGHAM 


I. THE TESTIMONY OF CAESAR 


Gaius Iulius Caesar, the arch-destroyer of Celtic civilization on 
the Continent of Europe, is nevertheless the writer of antiquity 
who has preserved for us more valuable details about that civiliza- 
tion than all the rest put together. Every study of Celtic Religion 
begins with a passage from De Bello Gallico, wherein the chief 
gods worshipped by the Gauls are enumerated; an important 
passage, though requiring some caution in making use of it. Every 
study of Celtic Literature begins with another passage from the 
same history (Book v1, chaps. xiii, xiv) wherein the author speaks 
of the druids; and from this rule our present investigation is not 
exempt. These chapters have been quoted so often, that it might 
be supposed that every possible minim of juice had been 
squeezed from them long before this: yet we shall find it profitable 
to remind ourselves of what Caesar has to tell us, on the subject 
with which they deal. 

Two classes of people, he says, among the Gauls, are held in 
especial honour—druids and egustes. The druids are concerned 
with matters of religion, and with the conduct of public and private 
sacrifices. A great number of youths go to them for teaching; 
and they—presumably the druids, not the youths, but the sen- 
tence is ambiguously worded—are held in high honour. They 
decide almost all judicial cases, public and private, criminal and 
civil—questions of inheritance or of territorial boundaries, for 
example. Anyone who refuses to accept their decision is punished 
by excommunication from the sacrifices. This is the heaviest of all 
their penalties, for he who is put under such a ban is made the 
object of a drastic boycott—thus we may render Caesar’s words, 
though naturally he could not anticipate the transcendencies of 
modern civilization so far as to use this particular terminology. 

One of the druids holds chief authority. When he dies, his suc- 
cessor is elected by vote, if there be no one marked out for the 
vacant office by supereminence in dignity. Sometimes, however, 
competition for the office becomes so hot, that thev contend for 
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it by force of arms. At a certain season of the year they assemble 
in a sacred place in the land of the Carnutes, regarded as being the 
central point of Gaul (and in modern times believed to be the site 
of Chartres Cathedral]. Hither comes everyone who may have 
any dispute, in order to have it decided. 

It is supposed that their teaching was discovered in Britannia, 
and carried thence to Gallia; even yet those who wish to under- 
stand it in greatest perfection journey to Britannia for instruction. 
As druids are exempt from military and fiscal services, these 
privileges attract many students, who go of their own accord, or 
are sent by their parents. It is said that they learn by heart a 
great number of verses, and that some spend as much as twenty 
years in this discipline. They do not consider it right (fas) to 
commit these verses to script, though in almost all public or 
private matters they make use of Greek letters. I suppose, adds 
Caesar parenthetically, that this is either because they desire to 
guard against the vulgar becoming acquainted with their mysteries, 
or because they are afraid of weakening their students’ power of 
memory, seeing that much of this power is lost by trusting to 
written notes. He concludes with a few vague notions about the 
subjects of the druidic teaching—the immortality of the soul, 
the stars and their motions, the world, the size of lands, natural 
philosophy, and the nature of the gods. On these matters, we 
read, the druids hold disputations and impart instruction to 


youths. 


Thus far Caesar, who next proceeds to tell us about the other 
honourable class, the eguttes. There we need not follow him; in 
the two chapters which we have paraphrased he has given us 
sufficient food for thought. He has introduced us to a caste of 
functionaries, semi-religious, semi-judicial ; who preside over ritual 
ceremonies and courts of law; who are held in high honour and 
enjoy high privileges; who are expert in the traditional theology 
of their people, in natural philosophy as it was understood at the 
time, in astronomy, and in all such matters; who endeavour by 
disputations to enlarge the knowledge which they possess; and 
who impart that knowledge to schools full of pupils. These pupils 
come for instruction, often from a distance and even from beyond 
the sea ; for though there are schools in Gaul, those which are most 
frequented are in Britain, where, it was believed, the doctrines 
of the druids were first formulated. 
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Instruction in the schools is conveyed in the form of verses, 
dictated to the pupils and by them committed to memory; for 
a religious tabu—such is the implication of the word fas—forbids 
both teacher and taught to commit them to writing. And in this 
drudgery many pupils spend as much as twenty years. 

Let us consider what this implies. Suppose that the pupils 
were allowed two months’ annual holiday, which is probably 
liberal: in other words, let us for arithmetical convenience keep 
them at school, 300 working days in a solar year. Then, if they learn 
no more thdn ten lines of poetry in the day, they will have acquired 
a total of 3000 by the end of the year, and in twenty years they 
will be masters of 60,000 lines. This is considerably more than 
twice the united lengths of the two Homeric epics. Even if they 
learnt only one single line per dtem, they would have assimilated 
matter roughly equal in amount to the first ten books of the 
Iltad: if they enlarged their daily task to thirty-five or forty lines, 
they would in the end possess, stored in memory, matter equal 
in extent to the prodigious Mahabharata. 

As we have no information upon the average rate of work, we 
can come to no definite conclusion as to the magnitude of the 
literary material imparted to the students. But on any theory, 
if we accept the premises, we must conclude that it was of very 
considerable bulk. And there is no obvious reason why we should 
not accept the premises. Caesar had ample opportunity for 
learning these three superficial facts, which were probably com- 
mon knowledge—that the druids taught screeds of verse to their 
pupils; that these verses were never written; and that the instruc- 
tion often lasted twenty years. It is unlikely that he had any 
information as to the contents of the poems, or their literary 
quality: they may have been impressive hymns or epics; they 
may have been mere mnemonic doggerel. The carefully guarded 
secrets of a druidic freemasonry would not have been communi- 
cated to Caesar, a hostile alien: it is significant that when he 
begins to tell us what the teachers taught, he drops into hazy 
and obvious generalities. [But see post, p. 31.] 

No other source of information in antiquity supplements Caesar’s 
testimony with details of any value. Diogenes Laertius, in a 
passage undeservedly quoted at least as frequently as Caesar’s 
chapters, says something about the druids teaching their fol- 
lowers ‘to worship the gods, to do no evil, and to exercise courage’. 


2 Vit. Phil. introd. § 5. 
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Canon MacCulloch, whose very useful book on The Religion of the 
Ancient Celts treats Caesar's testimony with more than a spice 
of scepticism, says (p. 304), ‘If the Druids taught religious and 
moral maxims secretly, these were probably no more than an 
extension’ of the three excellent precepts just quoted. But surely 
the pupils must have been very dull if they found it necessary to 
spend twenty years in assimilating such rudimentary morality, 
however extended: and it is not obvious that any body of initiates 
would suffer harm in prestige or otherwise by committing to 
writing these copybook platitudes. If those who repeat the quota- 
tion from Timaeus would take the trouble to refer to the original 
passage, they would find that it is the most casual of obifer dicia, 
devoid of all authority, and professing to do no more than to 
express current notions about the Celtic druids and the Indian 
gymnosophists. It is just as worthless as contemporary notions 
about Freemasonry among those who (like the present writer) are 
not in the secrets of the craft, and so cannot by any possibility 
know what they are talking about. Incidentally, we must describe 
it as a mere fatuity to imagine a Celtic ‘triad’ as underlying the 
threefold maxim stated by Timaeus. 

Let us therefore return to Caesar; let us now consider for a 
moment the prohibition of writing. Caesar's speculations as to 
the reason for this are not convincing, though they possess a very 
real secondary value. It is certainly true that, other things being 
equal, a memory which has never known the crutch of pen and 
paper is stronger than one which relies upon these supports. But, 
apart from the moral conditions imposed by competitive examina- 
tions, the external memory of a notebook is superior to the 
memory which is the gift of nature. The former is permanent, and 
is always available for reference: the latter is liable to fluctuations 
due to ill-health, advancing age, and so forth. Regard for the 
student’s power of memory was not a sufficient reason for the 
total prohibition of writing. The alternative suggestion, that its 
purpose was to guard against the vulgar becoming acquainted 
with the mysteries, is much more to the point: in all ages the 
medicine-man has surrounded himself with an aura of occultism, 
which establishes and safeguards his powers and his prestige. We 
learn, in passing, from Caesar's theory that if the druidic teaching 
had been written down, and if the writings had fallen into the 
hands of the vulgar, the vulgar could have read them. Writing 
was no learned monopoly: Caesar implies that it had to be pro- 
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hibited by those interested in maintaining the secrets of their order, 
just becauseit was cultivated withsome freedom forsecular purposes. 

If, in these modern times, we can improve upon Caesar’s guesses, 
it is because we know of analogies with which he was not acquainted. 
Writing is a secular art, used for profane purposes: those who have 
inherited religious faiths and formulae from an unlettered ancestry 
have an instinct that this novelty profanes sacred texts. Religion 
is conservative. Candles seem more suitable than electric lights 
as illuminants for churches. Solomon must build his temple with- 
out the touch of iron,! then newly brought into use—a metal 
against which, even yet, supernatural beings are alleged to feel 
repugnance. 

The first enthusiasts for Islam were reluctant to write down 
the revelations of which their prophet had been the medium—did 
not he himself make a proud boast of illiteracy? They fixed them 
with pen and ink only when they discovered that within a single 
generation wars were thinning out the human repositories of the 
tradition, and moreover that the treachery of human memory was 
introducing intolerable variants into the divine words. To this 
day, according to strict orthodox views, the book dictated piece- 
meal by Muhammad must be multiplied by hand, or, at most, by 
lithography: the secular mechanism of the printing-press is un- 
worthy of a duty so exalted. To this day, translation of the book 
into any language other than its native Arabic is looked upon, 
to say the least, with disfavour. To this day many—even Turks, 
to whom Arabic is a foreign language—burden themselves with 
the tremendous task of committing the whole of its interminable 
monotony to memory. 

India presents a yet closer analogy. We hesitate before citing 
the august canon of the Rig-veda in connexion with Caesar’s 
druids. We recall only too vividly such cautionary tales as the 
tragedy of the frog who sought to emulate the ox. Before pur- 
suing the analogy, we must safeguard ourselves by disclaiming 
any knowledge, or any theory, as to the literary value of the 
druidic traditions. They may have soared with Homer or with 
Pindar: they may have grovelled with the incredible people whose 
inspirations adorn the provincial press. In any case this question 
is irrelevant, so long as the druids themselves were satisfied with 
their inheritance. Comforting ourselves with this assurance, let 
us examine the Indian parallel a little further. 


1 I Kings vi. 7. 
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In the Rig-veda we have a corpus of lyric poetry, the work of a 
succession of sages, roughly equal in quantity of matter to the 
Homeric epics, and essentially religious in character. Its com- 
position extended over several centuries, some time in the latter 
half of the second millennium s.c.; and for nearly a thousand 
years it was transmitted by oral tradition only, although for much 
of that time writing in one form or another was freely practised. 
These hymns ‘are largely mythological...{they] enable us to see 
the process of personification by which natural phenomena de- 
veloped into gods...one poet...wonders where the stars go by 
day....The unvarying regularity of sun and moon, and the un- 
failing recurrence of the dawn, however, suggested to these ancient 
singers the idea of the unchanging order that prevails in Nature.’1 
This is not unlike Caesar’s statements, for what they may be 
worth, as to the subjects of druidic teaching. 

Indeed, the analogy—a frog-and-ox analogy if ‘you will—is so 
complete that it cannot be ignored. The druids must have had 
a canon of traditional hymns, at once the instruments and the 
subjects of instruction; and must have preserved them in memory 
because they were too sacred to be committed to the Greek letters 
used for secular purposes. We shall have something more to say 
about these Greek letters presently. 

This Indian analogy now leads us a step further. Human lan- 
guage changes with changing generations, even in these latter 
days, when the printing-press exercises a steadying influence. On 
the other hand, the iron discipline of a sacred tradition resists all 
such linguistic innovations. I remember hearing a minister of 
religion, during the European War, in an extemporaneous prayer, 
offering a petition ‘for those who ascend into the heights of the 
air, or descend to the depths of the sea’. Evidently he shrank 
from the utterance, in an act of worship, of such modern words 
as ‘aeroplanes’ and ‘submarines’! Language, on the popular lips, 
is in a state of constant flux, and before many generations have 
passed, it parts company with the stereotyped language of hymn 
or of ritual. What meaning does an English bumpkin, in his heart, 
attach to such phrases as ‘trumpets and shawms’, ‘to lie in the 
hell like sheep’, or ‘to grin like a dog’ which he encounters 
periodically in the Church recitation of the Psalter? What would 
a Roman guttersnipe have made of the Litany of the Arval 
Brothers? With these and similar analogies before us, we may 

1 A. A. Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature (London, 1900), p. 67. 
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doubt whether a Gaulish youth, packed off by provident parents 
to a British school that he might acquire knowledge which in 
years to come would exempt him from military service and taxa- 
tion, could have understood without a commentary the very first 
lines that his new preceptors caused him to recite. 

It was so in India. The Vedic literature of necessity accumulated 
around itself a vast body of explanatory material, as advancing 
time increased its obscurities. Ultimately, the language of the 
Vedas had become so completely divorced from any current 
vernacular, that it became in itself a subject for special study; 
and thus the mountainous erudition of the Indian grammarians 
gradually came into being. 

Likewise, the students in the druidic schools would have found 
their hymns more or less unintelligible; just as an Englishman 
without preparatory study finds an Anglo-Saxon document or 
even Chaucer unintelligible. This helps us to understand why the 
curriculum extended over so long a time. The pupils were not 
like Sunday-school scholars, learning off by heart easy and popular 
hymns. Rather were they like French schoolboys, whose master 
makes them learn odes of Horace off by heart: we say ‘French’ 
because it makes the analogy closer, seeing that French and Latin 
are essentially one language at different stages of evolution. It is 
no illegitimate straining of the imagination to reconstruct the 
process of the teaching in such a way as this. The master first 
repeated a line, or a quatrain, or whatever was regarded as the 
unit of verse. The students repeated it after him till they were 
perfect in pronunciation and intonation. The master then analysed 
it, explaining its grammatical structure word by word, and setting 
forth its meaning and the truths, or supposed truths, which it was 
intended to convey. When he was satisfied that the pupils had 
assimilated his teaching, he proceeded to the next section of the 
composition. In this slow, laborious way we may suppose the 
sacred canon to have been passed from generation to generation. 

Grammar, therefore, must in some form have been an important 
subject of study in the schools; and when the pupils left, they 
possessed, among their other acquisitions, a mastery of what was 
virtually a new language. Scholars of the Middle Ages had Latin 
for a second language. Latin franked them over the whole world 
of learning: in Latin they could discuss high problems in theology, 
science, and what not, undeterred by the risk of giving away 
injudicious secrets to unlettered eavesdroppers. So a druid, fresh 
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from his schooling, wheresoever in the Celtic world he might find 
himself, could shew, among his other credentials, a mastery of an 
ancient speech, known only to those of his own order. And to 
everyone who has a secret to keep, be he the most exalted am- 
bassador or the most disreputable gangster, a secret language in 
one form or another—an official cryptographic code or an arbitrary 
and irresponsible argot—is as necessary as the elementary needs 
of the body. 


Il. THE TESTIMONY OF IRISH LITERATURE 


Though Caesar is speaking more particularly of the druids of 
Continental Gaul, he makes it clear that the educational system 
which he describes was current over a wider area. He points, 
indeed, to Britain as the original source of the teaching, and as the 
centre where it was still to be acquired in its fullest perfection. 

Statements like this must not be forced to carry more weight 
than they can bear. The most that we can derive from Caesar 
is, that in his time it was believed that Britain was the region 
in which the doctrine originated. How far was that belief justified 
in fact? Popular beliefs are so frequently wrong, that they must 
always be corroborated by some responsible authority before they 
can be accepted. 

On the other hand, we may admit that the teaching might well 
be less contaminated on an island, protected by its marine bul- 
wark from foreign influence, than in the open area of a continent. 
This, however, does not imply a concession of the claim of Britain 
to having originated the druidic doctrine: and when we look to 
see if Britain has any corroboration of Caesar’s statements to 
offer, we meet with disappointment. The scanty and obscure 
literature of early Wales tells us little or nothing to the point, and 
the field is confused by the antics of ‘neo-druidism’. Tacitus and 
Dio Cassius tell us something about the sacred groves of Mona, 
and the worship of an otherwise unknown goddess Andrasta, but 
these matters, interesting though they may be in themselves, are 
here of no special importance. 

Caesar makes no mention of Ireland in this connexion. The 
omission may, however, be apparent rather than real. In his 
condensed description—which was never meant, and should not 
be taken, for an exhaustive treatise—it may be that ‘Britannia’ 
includes ‘Hibernia’. If it appears that the testimony of Irish 
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literature follows along lines parallel to those of Caesar, we may 
reasonably infer that this was actually the case, and that the druids 
in Ireland taught in the same way as their brethren on the Conti- 
nent, and belonged to the same philosophical freemasonry. 

We must, however, bear in mind that neither the later Roman 
authors, nor the Christian editors through whom we have received 
the surviving fragments of Irish literature, had any temptation 
to accord fair treatment to the druids. In Gaul, druidism was the 
chief unifying force: without its influence, the divided, often 
mutually hostile peoples of Gaul would have yielded much more 
easily to Roman arms. In Northern Europe, druidism was the 
chief obstacle to the extension of Christianity. In both cases, 
therefore, what we know about the druids has been transmitted 
by their enemies. 

By a fortunate chance, however, the two hostilities have taken 
different forms, which cancel each other out. The Romans held 
up their hands in a horror pestilentially Pecksniffian, which 
ignored the ghastly orgies of the Colosseum, as they spoke of the 
monstrosities of druidic human sacrifices. After all, these sacri- 
fices were little more than sanctified judicial executions, for the 
victims were usually criminals; and though disgustingly cruel, 
they were humanity itself in comparison with the hell-begotten 
abomination of Roman crucifixion. But the Romans admit, not- 
withstanding, that the druids were reverend personages, held in 
honour by their own people. When we turn to the Irish writers, 
we find little or nothing about dmiidic sacrifices, human or other- 
wise: but they delight in putting the druids into awkward or 
undignified positions, or in representing them as mere jugglers 
or buffoons—reminding us of Aristophanes and his outrageous 
caricature of Socrates. Thus the two adverse testimonies are in 
flat contradiction each of the other; yet they converge, almost 
against their will, in a corroboration of the truth of what we are 
told of the more honourable sides of the druidic functions. 

We are not writing a book on the druids, and we therefore make 
no exhaustive analysis of the references to the druidic order to be 
found in the extant fragments of Irish literature. For our present 
purpose it will be sufficient to set one or two passages side by side 
with each statement of Caesar, so as to shew the similarity between 
them. 

The druids were held in especial honour. This is the case in the 
Irish documents, though to recognize the fact we have often to 
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“read between the lines’. The writers do not tell us this in so 
many words: but they permit us to see lay-folk (kings and com- 
moners alike) paying regard to the druids. They are the power 
behind the thrones of the former: they dominate the minds and 
the lives of the latter. Throughout the sagas of the Ultonian 
cycle, for example, the druid Cathub ‘pulls the strings’. He is the 
adviser of the great king, Conchobor mac Nessa; to his decisions 
the king himself submits. In like manner the druids of Loiguire 
mac Néill, the king of Ireland at the time of St Patrick, direct and 
advise their master in his dealings with the new teacher. 

As an interesting illustration of the form in which these and 
similar traditions have come down to us, take the following, from 
the life of St Senan.! Before the saint was born, his mother, a 
peasant woman, entered an assembly in which was a druid. The 
druid rose, to do her reverence. Forthwith the whole assembly 
rose, ‘for great was the honour which they had for the druid at that 
time’. But the story goes on to say that when the druid had thus 
paid respect to a peasant, they ridiculed him; whereupon he 
explained that his respect was offered, not to the mother, but to 
the great saint whose birth was to be expected. Sift out from this 
story what is obviously unhistorical: the druid’s foresight, and 
his reverence for a future champion of a rival creed—and what 
remains? An understanding between author and reader that an 
assembly would not remain seated while a druid stood, ‘for great 
the honour which they had for the druid’. Our good hagiographer 
has tried to ‘dis-harm’ this damaging admission by telling us of 
the assembly's laughter at the druid’s supposed faux pas. But 
even here he confesses more than he imagines: he makes a tacit 
admission that it would have seemed impossibly absurd for a druid 
to condescend to perform an act of courtesy to a peasant woman. 

The drusds were concerned with matters of religion, and with the 
conduct of public and private sacrifices. This testimony is confirmed, 
for Gaul, by Diodorus Siculus (v, 31): but so little has been allowed 
to survive in Irish literature bearing upon the pre-Christian re- 
ligion, that we cannot point to any description of a ritual act of 
worship in which the druids take part. In the arts of magic and 
divination they are adepts: they interpret omens, reveal hidden 
truths, utter spells, and perform sundry miracles. They are, in 
fact, the medicine-men of the communities which they serve; as 
such, we need not hesitate to assume that the duties involved in 

1 W. Stokes, Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore, ed. Stokes, line 1875. 
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the performance of religious celebrations would be committed to 
their charge. 

A great number of youths go to them for teaching. We may quote 
here the famous story of the interview between St Patrick and 
the daughters of king Loiguire: it is told in the Vita Tripartita 
Pairicii, and is of considerable antiquity. We need not trouble 
ourselves here with the details of the colloquy, but we note that 
these maidens were at the time under instruction, at the hands 
of the drmiids of the royal seat at Criiachu. If girls were sent for 
instruction to drmids—which must have been unusual—we may 
infer that boys would likewise enjoy that privilege. In the life 
of St Ciaran, from the same hagiological collection as that which 
we have already quoted,! there is a variant of the Senan story 
which contains the same ideas—a druid, appearing to pay honour 
where it was not due, and getting himself laughed at. In this case 
the druid heard the noise of a carriage, and told the boys who 
attended upon him to see who was travelling in it, ‘for that is 
the sound of a carriage bearing a king’. The ‘king’ was the unborn 
saint: the boys saw no one but the peasant mother, and ridiculed 
their master. Once more we may expunge as obviously un- 
historical the druid’s prophecy, his expression of obeisance, and 
the mockery of which he is made the victim. He was attended by 
a number of lads—presumably his pupils. He had to ask them 
who was in the carriage, therefore presumably he was blind, and 
must have imparted his teaching by oral instruction. 

The druids decided judicial cases. Here at first sight we en- 
counter a discrepancy. The Irish texts seem rather conspicuously 
to avoid putting a drut or ‘druid’ in the place of a judge or- legal 
advocate. These functionaries are usually called brethem ‘judge’ 
or file [dissyllable], a word which for want of a better equivalent 
we must translate ‘poet’, though in doing so we must empty the 
English word of most, if not all, of its natural associations. ‘ Weaver 
of spells’ is, perhaps, a more accurate equivalent: the file was 
much more magical than literary in his duties. The chief poet 
(ardfhile) of a king was no mere poet laureate. He was a personage 
who was believed to possess supernatural powers, which it was 
his business to exercise on behalf of the king whom he nominally 
served. We say nominally served, for we often are uncertain 
which is to be regarded as master and which as man. 

But this was the function, or one of the functions, of the druids. 


1 Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore, line 4013. 
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The druids were not likely to tolerate rival magicians at the royal 
court, so we must infer that the druid and the file were different 
aspects of one and the same official. 

Let us take a peep at a law case which was transacted at the 
court of the great Ultonian king, Conchobor mac Nessa, who is 
said to have reigned just before the beginning of the Christian 
era. It is described in a glossarial note inserted in the law tract 
called Senchus Mar.) We read that down to this time the privi- 
leges of judgement had been the monopoly of the file-class. It fell 
out that two sages went to law in the matter of the right to pos- 
session of the robe of office of another, by name Adna, who had 
shortly before solved the riddle of existence. The two claimants were 
Fer Chertne and Néide, the latter being son of the late Adna. And as 
they respectively pleaded their cause they spoke ‘in a dark tongue’, 
so that the chieftains standing by were unable to understand them. 

‘These people’, they complained, ‘keep their judgements and 
their knowledge to themselves. We know not the meaning of what 
they say.’ 

‘That is only too true’, said the king, ‘and an end must be put to 
such a state of matters. Henceforth every man must have a fair 
share of justice; the fiJe-people must not have anymore than what is 
due to them.’ That king Conchobor so much as conceived the possi- 
bility of breaking the file monopoly marks him out asa great man.? 

In these disputing file-people we must see the druids, secret 
language and all. In this respect also the evidence of Caesar is 
valid for Ireland as for Gaul. The ‘Christian writers were un- 
willing to represent the chief exponents of a hostile paganism as 
sitting in the seat of justice, especially as St Patrick himself did 
not hesitate to retain the services of a file, Dubthach maccu 
Lugair by name, when he was faced with legal trouble." We, 


t Ancient Laws of Iveland (Rolls Series), vol. i, p. 18 f. 

1 Some tenth-century charlatan who kmew this story has endeavoured 
to reconstruct the dispute, in a composition called Immacallam in da 
Thitarad (‘The Colloquy of the Two Sages’). The text will be found, 
accompanied with the tentative translation which alone is possible, but 
which is quite sufficient to set forth the nature of this production, in Revus 
Celiique, vol. xxvi, pp. 4 ff. The disputants are shewn to us, seeking to 
confound each other with obscure allusive kennings and other literary 
vices; but (except for some otherwise unknown words) there is not much 
in the composition bearing on the question of a secret language. Most of 
it is mere childish affectation; and the influence of Christianity, which it 
quite evidently displays, sufficiently proves its spuriousness. 

® Ancient Laws of Iveland, vol. i, p. 6. 
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however, need not share their qualms. We have found our dmiid- 
judges, and we have heard them speaking in a language which 
even kings and chieftains could not understand. 

A man who refused to accept thety dectstons was punished by 
excommunication. As we are told so little about the normal 
religious rituals of paganism in extant Irish literature, we cannot 
expect to find evidence of any such rite of exclusion therefrom. 
But the consequences of offending a druid are always represented 
as being of the direst. Examples of this might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely; as one single illustration, we may recall how the 
Ultonian king Mongan hardly dared to maintain the accuracy of 
his own version of an historical incident, against that set forth by 
his own court file, although he had first-hand knowledge that his 
version was correct.1 Perhaps we may look in this direction to 
explain the remarkable phenomenon of ‘blotches on the face’ and 
similar disfigurements, appearing after an offender has been cursed, 
bespelled, or satirized by a druid.? As we recall the many strange 
instances on record of the influence of mind upon matter, we 
hesitate to assert the impossibility of the curse of a man, to whom 
superhuman powers are attributed, producing physical effects of 
the kind upon a superstitious layman. But it is more probable 
that the expression is to be understood metaphorically. One 
blighted with such a curse became in the eyes of his fellows a 
moral leper, a katharma, to be shunned as though he were infected 
with physical disease. 

One of the druids held chief authority—as Dubthach maccu 
Lugair, mentioned above, is described as ‘chief file of Ireland’. 
When he died there was often a contention for the vacant seat—we 
have just been reading what looks like the report of such a con- 
tention. No doubt Fer Chertne and Néide would have been quite 
ready to go to war to settle their dispute, just as no less a person 
than Colum Cille, the apostle of Scotland, is said to have gone to 
war because the king of Ireland decided an arbitration against him. 

At a certain season of the year they assembled at a sacred place, 
supposed to be the central point of Gaul. The great assemblies of 
Ireland, held at various seasons of the agricultural year at places 
of established sanctity, were among the most important elements 
in the religious and secular life of ancient Ireland. They were held 


1 See the story in Meyer and Nutt, The Voyage of Bran, vol. i, pp. 45-52. 
4 Here again examples might be multiplied: the story told in O’Curry, 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, vol. ii, p. 217, is as good as any. 
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for ritual purposes, doubtless to ensure fertility in the fields and 
cattle-byres; and at the same time were used as convenient occa- 
sions for the promulgation of laws, the settlement of judicial cases, 
and the conduct of horse-races and literary and musical contests. 
One of these assembly places was the Hill of Uisnech, in the 
modem county of Westmeath, which was believed to be the exact 
central point of Ireland. 

We repeat, that we are not wmiting a book on the druids. We 
have contented ourselves with setting down, more or less at 
random, a number of illustrations which, when read in connexion 
with Caesar’s chapters, lead us to the conclusion that the druids 
in Ireland differed in no essential respect from those of Gaul. 
They were alike members of one and the same organization, whose 
influence was not confined to any one region. This being so, we 
may infer that they possessed the same literary heritage. From 
Caesar’s evidence, we have drawn the conclusion that the druids 
in Gaul must have had at their service, in the language in which 
this literary heritage was composed, a means of communication 
known to no one, however exalted, outside their own circle of 
initiation: though we have no means of ascertaining what this 
language was, and indeed find no means of verifying our conclu- 
sion in Classical literature. This verification we found, when, 
unseen spectators from a century then far in the distant future, 
we took our place in an Ultonian court in or about the first 
century B.c., and watched the indignant perplexity of the king 
and his courtiers. Their druids had discovered, and were making 
a practical exposition of, the great maxim which has made and 
unmade more empires, and upset more applecarts, than any 
other: Language was given to Man, to the end that he might 


conceal his thoughts | 


III. WHAT WAS THE DrvuiIDsS’ LANGUAGE, AND OF WHAT 
NATURE WAS THE TRADITIONAL LITERATURE? 


In or about the year 560 a dyspeptic British monk, by name 
Gildas, writing in the safe retreat of a French monastery, produced 
a pamphlet called De excidio Britannsae liber querulus, which has 
had the unmerited good fortune to be the earliest extant native 
authority on British history. In this book he made a vitriolic 
attack upon the contemporary rulers of his country, whose crimes, 
he told them, had brought the Saxons upon them as instruments 
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of divine vengeance. Among the princes at whom he rudely 
protrudes his tongue was Voteporius, or Voteporix, king of the 
Demetae, the people who lived in what is now Pembrokeshire: 
and the only thing of real importance which we learn from Gildas 
about him is, that he was alive, and advancing in years, when the 
book was written about the middle of the sixth century A.D. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century the tombstone of 
this ruler was discovered, at a place called Llanfallteg, on the 
border-line of the modern counties of Pembroke and Carmarthen. 
The stone bears two inscriptions: one in Latin, VOTEPORIGIS 
DEMETORVM PROTICTORIS, giving the king’s name in its 
Brythonic form; and the other in Ogham letters, translating it 
into Goidelic for the benefit of the Irish colonists who continued 
to speak their ancestral language, VOTECORIGAS. 

The names in ancient Celtic inscriptions are almost invariably 
in the genitive case, some such words as ‘grave’, ‘stone’, or the 
like being understood to complete the sense. In this name, the 
genitive of the Ogham form is expressed by the external suffix -as. 
Before the extant beginning of written literary Irish, as we have 
it in glosses of a century or two later, this termination had shed, 
first its -s, and then its -A, in colloquial speech. But if the Llan- 
fallteg inscription truly represents the colloquial speech of its own 
epoch, these changes could hardly have had time to take place 
and to become completely established, when the glosses began to 
be written—for the latter represent a literary tradition that was 
already old and stereotyped, where the grammatical conventions 
of the Ogham inscriptions are absolutely lost. Moreover, if the 
inscription were as old as the -As genitive would suggest, the 
writer would hardly have made the mistake of representing the 
Brythonic P by ‘c’. He should have written the very different 
letter Q, which is never confused with c except in late and de- 
generate examples of Ogham writing. We find only one conclusion 
open to us. ‘VOTECORIGAS’ is a piece of what the lamented 
H. W. Fowler called literary ‘Wardour-street’. The writer of the 
inscription had endeavoured, with incomplete success, to write 
the name in a form older than the time to which the known date 
of Voteporius obliges us to assign his monument. 

We chose this inscription as a text, because it can be dated 
with sufficient exactness from external evidence. There are many 
others which do not possess this special advantage, but which 
shew something of the same characteristics. These are scattered 
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throughout Ireland, being found in greatest abundance in the 
southern counties; they also appear in the parts of Wales where 
Irish colonists settled. They are certainly in some form of the 
Gaelic language: but linguistically they are quite irreconcileable 
with the oldest extant monuments of Irish literary composition, 
which date back at least as far as the sixth century. In ortho- 
graphy, in the accidence of substantives (we have no material for 
saying anything about the verbs), they reveal a stage of the lan- 
guage, centuries removed, philologically speaking, from that of 
the earliest MS. literature, although historically they are not 
separated from the MSS. by any great stretch of time; the latest 
inscriptions, in fact, overlap with the earliest MSS. 

The inscriptions make use of letters—Q, V, Ng—unknown to 
the MSS. They have a wealth of inflexional desinences, evanescent 
or altogether lost in the Irish of the oldest MS. sources. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that the linguistic gulf which separates the 
MSS. from the inscriptions is as great as that which separates a 
page of La Chanson de Roland from a page of Classical Latin. 

These differences are not much more than a matter of ortho- 
graphical tradition. The English word bought is no longer pro- 
nounced with a rough guttural (boxt), as it still is in some parts 
of Scotland: but the gh remains in its spelling as a record of the 
time when it was actually so pronounced. The Goidels, for whose 
benefit the king’s name was written as Votecorigas on his monu- 
ment, are not likely to have spoken the syllable ‘-as’, when they 
had occasion to mention his name in the genitive case. Their 
ancestors at some time then remote in the past would have done 
so: but the case-endings had been first slurred and then dropped, 
as speakers found that they could understand each other perfectly 
without them. When we find in one district, or even in one ceme- 
tery, stones, apparently not differing greatly in date, bearing an 
ancestral name rendered here Dovinias, and there Dovinia, it is 
reasonable to infer that the s had ceased to be of practical im- 
portance. It could be retained or omitted according to the taste 
and fancy, or the energy, of the engraver, or to the space available 
on the stone.’ It was a mere fossil of speech, like gh in boughi—a 
word often spelt bo in bill-heads, and in that form ugly, but 
intelligible. If the s had retained its ancient importance as a sign 
of the genitive case, it would have been carefully inserted where- 
ever a name to which it belonged was to be expressed in genitive 
relationship. 
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We are thus introduced to a language which, in comparison 
with that of the oldest manuscript Irish, was highly flexional, and 
had a well-established and more or less stereotyped orthographical 
tradition totally different from the manuscript tradition. At the 
time when the inscriptions were cut, this inflexional language, as 
a spoken tongue, was dead; the peculiar forms used in the inscrip- 
tions are archaistic survivals. The archaisms are not always philo- 
logically accurate. Sometimes names are declined with wrong 
case-endings: we have already seen a phonetic confusion between 
C and Q, which would never have happened in the time of the 
living language. The tradition is no longer healthy, and is rapidly 
heading for dissolution. 

On the other hand, such complicated forms of declension could 
not have been maintained at all, even with the imperfections and 
inaccuracies which it is possible to detect, unless some literary 
tradition had been in existence, to transport them from the ancient 
and forgotten speakers who used them in their daily conversation, 
to the inscription-writers who used them merely because ‘it was 
the thing to do’. ‘Bought’ would be written in some such way 
as bawt if English were only now beginning to be written for the 
first time: the inscription-cutters would never have known or 
cared anything about these case-endings, much less written them, 
if their inscriptions had represented the first effort ever made at 
writing down the Gaelic language. It is absolutely necessary to 
postulate an extensive literary tradition, accompanied with eluci- 
datory grammatical study, if we are to explain the phenomena of 
the inscriptions. 

But this is just what we have been seeking: and now we begin 
to suspect that in the language of these inscriptions we catch 
the last echoes of the language of the druidic literature and of 
druidic instruction. This is the secret language which perplexed 
the court of Conchobor: there is no need to look for any other. 
The language of the traditional Druidic literature was Old Goidelic 
—which, as has already been hinted, bears much the same relation 
to the earliest Irish of the MSS. as Latin does to mediaeval Italian 
or French. 

Very slight differences in a spoken language are enough to 
cause a measure of perplexity such as Conchobor suffered. It 
is not easy (experto crede) for one who has grown up amid the 
English of the Irish Pale to understand instantaneously the 
English of the Cambridgeshire peasant. The difference between 
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the literary affectations of the learned poet-judges, and the 
colloquial conventions of the illiterate chieftains, need not have 
been much greater than the difference between the French of 
the simple-minded Monsieur de Pourceaugnac in Moliére’s 
lively comedy, and that of the physicians who persecuted 
him, to produce the mysteries which irritated the Ultonian 
court. I once knew a family of children who had contrived a 
private language of arbitrarily modified English words, which 
they spoke fluently, to the complete bewilderment of their 
elders. 

This, then, is the conclusion at which we arrive. The ancient 
inscriptions of Ireland and of Wales represent the end of a literary 
tradition, absolutely different from the tradition which, for us, 
is inaugurated by the earliest extant Celtic glosses and other 
literary fragments. These two traditions overlap, but do not inter- 
mingle. The one descended from a remote past of the language; 
the colloquial speech, contemporary with its scanty extant records, 
had parted company with it. The other is a development of that 
colloquial. It is rooted in no literary antiquity: its beginnings are 
merely explanatory notes, designed to help students, whose 
vernacular was colloquial Irish, to understand words and sentences 
in Latin texts. The Church has introduced a new literature: for 
the moment, Latin is the only admissible literary language. 
Druidism is waning, but it is still a force to be reckoned with: 
its literature, with its pagan associations, is to be discouraged; 
and the archaic language which is its vehicle, must perish. But, 
as it disappears, a few ‘die-hards’ write it upon the tombstones 
of their friends.! 

The inscriptions of which we have been speaking are written 
in a peculiar alphabet, to which is given the name ‘Ogham’ (in 
Old-Irish spelling ogum, ogom), a word of uncertain etymology 
and meaning. This alphabet consists of groups of strokes, from 
one to five in number, arranged in various positions about a 
central stem-line: and five other characters, a little more compli- 
cated, which, in the mediaeval MSS. where we find the alphabet 
set forth, are interpreted as diphthongs, but which more often 


1 For further details on the subject of the foregoing paragraphs, consult 
E. MacNeill, ‘Notes on the Distribution, History, Grammar, and Import 
of the Irish Ogham Inscriptions’, Procesdings, Royal Irish Academy, 
vol. xxvii, section C, p. 329. Idem, ‘ Archaisms in the Ogham Inscriptions’, 
ibid. vol. xxxix, section C, p. 33. 
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than otherwise have a consonantal value in the inscriptions. The 
alphabet, as usually written, is as follows: 


PALAU UL LLL C/A 
/UMM MM \\\\\ | 


BLV S NHDT C QMGNgZ R AOQUE | 
Ori om 


Ea Ol la Ui Ae 


The third letter is always called ‘F’ in the Irish MSS. which give 
us particulars of the alphabet; but for philological reasons, here 
irrelevant, the old value of ‘V’ must be restored. In the inscrip- 
tions the sign ‘Ea’ must have a guttural value, which it is con- 
venient to express by ‘K’; ‘Ia’, in the few cases where we find 
it in practical use, is always to be interpreted as‘P’. ‘Ae’ is used 
only once, in a scribble on the margin of a MS.; and there the 
context shews that it must be interpreted ‘SC’, ‘CS’, or ‘X’. 

The reader has only to jot down a few sentences in this alphabet 
to convince himself that it can never have been used for any 
extended literary purpose. The short inscriptions which we pos- 
sess are the longest documents which could in reason be expressed 
by these laborious and clumsy letters—their very monotony 
would deaden all literary inspiration !—and even such inscrip- 
tions often extend along the whole length of a tall pillar-stone. 
But the Ogham letters are quite suitable for spelling out words 
and sentences by means of finger-signs. The number of the groups 
of scores, from one to five, irresistibly suggests the hand and its 
fingers. Ali these letters, including the group of complex characters 
at the end of the row, can be made with one hand or with both, 
held in various attitudes, and with as many fingers outstretched 
as may be required. 

Evidently this is a convenient device for secret communication. 
I have some knowledge of the common ‘deaf-and-dumb’ manual 
alphabet, but I am without skill or practice in its use; and it 
would be impossible for me ex improvtso to follow a rapid conversa- 
tion between two expert deaf-mutes. Two druids communicating 
by finger-signs such as these, in the presence of an illiterate or 
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semi-illiterate audience, could ‘conceal their thoughts’ in perfect 
security; they could even secretly contradict what they were 
saying openly, by word of mouth! There seems to be noreasonable 
explanation for the invention, and continued existence, of an 
alphabet so childishly unpractical, other than that it was originally 
intended as a manual sign-alphabet, and that its use as a script 
was secondary and adventitious. 

‘Childishly unpractical’, certainly. But when we examine it 
critically we see that its construction is very far from childish. 
There is learning behind it. Its inventor knows the difference 
between vowels and consonants—indeed, it is the only European 
alphabet which resembles that wonderful monument of phonetic 
analysis, the Devanagari script, in keeping those groups of sound- 
symbols apart. Moreover, the vowels are arranged in a phonetic 
order of tone-colour, as in this diagram: 

A 
Oye £ 
U | 

Again, the consonants shew some rudiments of classification. 
They are divided into groups, of which one is headed by the labial 
B, another by its corresponding nasal M. The rest of the B group, 
L, V, S, N, is composed of continuative or vowel-consonant 
sounds; the next group, headed by the spirant H, contains stop 
consonants—the dentals D, T side by side, the guttural C and 
the closely related labio-velar Q side by side. The M group con- 
tains the sonant guttural G and its nasal Ng side by side, and 
also Z, R: these two likewise have some superficial relationship, 
for in certain circumstances, at least in modern Irish, the letter R 
has a ‘Z’ colour in its pronunciation. There can be no doubt that 
the Ogham alphabet is the contrivance of a grammarian, or, at 
least, of a phonetician, 

But not even a grammarian could invent a manual sign- 
alphabet unless he were already able to spell. Like all other 
cryptographic systems, Ogham must be founded upon some pre- 
existing alphabet. Endeavouring to identify this, it is natural 
to think first of the alphabet with which Imperial Rome endowed 
the world; and it is usually assumed that this was the foundation 
of the Ogham cypher. The presence of Q in the Ogham favours 
the assumption: but there are some very troublesome difficulties 
in the way. Our grammarian must have made a selection from 
the Roman letters: what principle did he follow in doing so? 
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Why did he burden himself with Z and H, which are never used 
in any inscription (except in some late adaptations of the Ogham 
script to the alien Pictish language, found in the region of the 
Picts in Scotland)? Why did he trouble to differentiate between 
U and V? or to introduce a sign for Ng? Why did he leave 
F and P out of his scheme, which, though rare, were sometimes 
wanted? These questions at least suggest the possibility that we 
may have to look elsewhere for the origin of the alphabet. 

Let us recall Caesar’s statement that they—the druids—in 
secular matters make use of Greek letters: and let us remember 
also that “Greek letters’ is a vague expression, covering a long 
period in time, and a considerable range of epigraphic evolution. 
We have to bear this in mind when reading Caesar, in other pas- 
sages beside that set at the head of this chapter. Army lists were 
found in the Helvetian camp written in Greek letters (B.G. 1, 29): 
the druids habitually used Greek letters: yet Caesar, writing a 
despatch from the land of the Nervii, used Greek letters to guard 
against its being read if it were intercepted (v, 48). It is admittedly 
possible that Caesar wrote to his correspondent in some pre- 
arranged cypher involving the use of Greek letters, though 
naturally he would not share the secret of its construction with 
his readers: but even though the Nervii may have been an 
especially barbarous community, who forbade the entry of 
foreigners, the proceeding seems hazardous. Experience teaches 
us all that, disregarding the demands of courtesy, it is unwise to 
discuss secrets in an out-of-the-way tongue, trusting to luck that 
none of the bystanders will understand it: there was every chance 
that some one would be hanging about the Nervian headquarters 
who could undertake to spell the letter out. 

The extant epigraphic evidence indicates that Gaulish inscrip- 
tions from the South of France are written in Greek letters, 
because the Gauls in that region learnt to write from the Greek 
colony at Massilia;1 those from Northern Gaul are in Roman 
characters, except on coins, some of which carry the Greek 
alphabet further north than the lapidary inscriptions. A few 
Gaulish inscriptions from Northern Italy are in the script which 
the Gauls there learnt from the Etruscans. There is no a priort 
impossibility in maintaining that it was the Greek alphabet rather 
than the Roman which afforded the foundation upon which the 
Ogham script was constructed. 

1 On the use of Greek by the Massiliotes, see Strabo rv, i, 5. 
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The alphabet of the ordinary grammars will not serve, however, 
if only because it does not possess a Q. But the Greek alphabet 
once included that letter: and if we examine the varieties of the 
Greek alphabet which contain a Q, we shall discover with sur- 
prise—it certainly surprised me—that there is one which in its 
selection of letters is to all intents and purposes identical with 
the Ogham alphabet. 

This version of the Greek alphabet is scratched upon two vases, 
found respectively at Formello near Veii, and at Cervetri, the 
ancient Caere. They are assigned to about the middle of the sixth 
century B.c. Facsimiles are accessible in various textbooks, such 
as Roberts’s Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, vol. 1, p. 17. The 
letters upon the vases are reversed (according to modern European 
practice), and the script proceeds from right to left: it will be 
sufficient to represent them here conventionally: 


ABI AEFZHOIKAMN BOMMOPS TY+OX 


abgdevzhtikilmnxopiqrs tux’ ptks 


The letter H denotes the spiritus asper, not the vowel n. All 
students of the history of the Greek alphabet know that the 
parent Phoenician alphabet bequeathed to its Greek progeny an 
embarras of sibilant riches, and that the five letters Z, =, M, , 
and + were far more than were needed to express the sibilants 
of Greek. The last of these early disappeared altogether, though 
it lingers in the Formello-Cervetri alphabet. M (=sh) persisted 
for a little longer, but it ultimately ceased to exercise any phonetic 
function; in the form % it maintained a foothold, but as a 
numerical sign only. 

Let us expunge the evanescent + from the Formello-Cervetri 
alphabet: we should find it gone if we could discover a similar 
gtaffito of the fifth century. Let us imagine a dmiidic scholar 
of that later time adapting the twenty-five signs that remain as 
instruments for the expression of his own language. We are not 
to suppose for a moment that the prohibition of writing, in con- 
nexion with the sacred oral literature, implied a total exclusion 
of the art in other connexions. Caesar, in fact, states the exact 
contrary: ‘in all other matters they make use of Greek characters.’ 

Our scholar takes the alphabet as it stands, with one modifica- 
tion—a modification for which there are plenty of precedents. It 
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often happens that when one community borrows a script from 
another, it gives new values to letters that would otherwise be 
of no service. The Greeks did so, in adapting the Phoenician 
alphabet to their own use: finding a new use, as vowels, for 
some signs which originally represented consonants peculiar to 
the Semitic languages. Our druid had no use for M (sh): but he 
felt the want of a symbol for yn,’ and adapted for the purpose 
this otherwise useless character. The expedient was presumably 
suggested by the external resemblance of the letter to NI, or the 
Greek convention IT. 

Let the reader now copy out the Greek alphabet as set forth 
above, omitting -+, writing c for k, and substituting yn for § as 
the equivalent for M. Let him then turn back to the Ogham 
alphabet on an earlier page, and take each letter in order, striking 
out the corresponding Greek letter in his copy. After he has gone 
through the first four Ogham letter-groups, he will find that in 
each alphabet he is left with five letters. He will also not fail to 
notice that these letters have a close similarity in outward form; 
this has been shewn on p. 109, by writing the Greek letters above 
the Ogham signs to which each corresponds. 

The Ea sign is identical with X. The O¢ sign, plus the section 
of the stem-line which its loop encloses, is identical with @. The 
equation of the Ja sign to IE is especially interesting. Let the 
reader make an imitation of the Greek letter II by stretching 
the thumbs in a line, apposited at the tips, and protruding the 
first two fingers of each hand at right angles to that line. He will 
find that the slightest pressure on the thumb-tips will cause the 
fingers to fall into the cross position of the Ogham letter. This will 
not happen if the index fingers only are stretched out: but we 
may suppose that the fingers were doubled to prevent the corre- 
spondent from reading the symbol as D or L. The Ui# sign re- 
sembles ® written cursively (p). The Ae sign should be a cross 
of 3+3 lines: it has been made into 4+4 simply on account of 
the physical difficulty of keeping three consecutive fingers out- 
stretched and doubling up the others. 

Thus, all of the peculiar letters which form the fifth Ogham 
group are merely equivalents, as nearly as can be conveniently 
represented by the fingers, of the residual letters of the Caere- 

2 As it is convenient to represent a single sound or a single letter by a 


single equivalent character, we shall in future represent the Ogham Ng 
by the usual phonetic convention n. 
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Formello alphabet. A mathematician might possibly be able to 
calculate the chance against the exact coincidence of these two 
alphabets being altogether fortuitous: probably it would be a figure 
as far on the way to infinity as any non-mathematician could desire. 

This comparison leads us to the further inference that in the 
so-called Ogham diphthongs, the consonantal value, for which we 
have no MS. authority but which we can infer from the ancient 
inscriptions, was primary; the vocalic value, which monopolizes 
the mediaeval manuscript alphabets, was secondary. The Greek 
values of these letters would be of little use to Celtic writers. The 
sound of =, on the few occasions when it had to be used, could 
be represented by K& just as conveniently as by the clumsy sign 
in the Formello alphabet. The sound of # (II) is eschewed in 
Goidelic: that it appears in Brythonic, as a development of the 
Indo-European gq, is beside the point, for the Ogham script is not 
associated with the Brythonic branch of the Celtic tongues. The 
three characters 6 © X, when the druids took over the alphabet, 
were still true aspirates (t‘, i.e. +h as in pothook, and so for the 
rest), not the fricatives which they became in later times (as th 
in moth, etc.). As such, they were of no use either to Celts or to 
Latins, and if used at all by the Celts they must have dropped 
the aspirate and become mere doublets of T, P, K. In the in- 
scriptions X is indistinguishable in its use from C (=K);? the 
other two ‘aspirates’ are never used at all as consonantal signs, 
except possibly in some of the Scottish Pictish inscriptions. 

When the ‘druids’ first borrowed this Greek alphabet, they did 
not necessarily disturb the original order of its letters. But a 
body of teachers, whose duty it is to secure the preservation of 
an oral literature, must pay close attention to phonetics. The 
Indian grammarians did so, and the Devanagari script is the 
monument of their industry in this department of study. The 
Jewish Massoretes did so, and the huge elaboration of vowel, 
accent, and tone-marks in the Hebrew Bible testifies to their zeal 
for exactitude in reproducing traditional pronunciation. The less 
elaborate, but still punctilious notation superimposed upon the 
fundamentally consonantal script of Arabic, especially in the 
rendering of sacred texts, is analogous both in intention and in 
achievement. 

* On Gaulish coins the name PrcTILos is sometimes written PIX TILOS 


and also, apparently by a misinterpretation of the C, PISTILLUS. See 
Blanchet, Traité des monnaies Gauloises, vol. 1, Pp- 135. 
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To return once more to our ‘bought’ analogy. We pronounce 
it baw? in current speech. But if we attached a religious importance 
to maintaining the pronunciation of words in the English Bible 
exactly as it was in the days of Wycliffe or of some other early 
translator, we should be obliged, in such sacred connexions, to 
say boxt; and we should be compelled to invent a special symbol 
for the guttural sound, which English has discarded, and to train 
our theological students in pronouncing it. To preserve a traditional 
literature against the inroads of linguistic evolution calls for a 
study of phonetics no less than of accidence and syntax: and this 
involves a phonetic classification of the symbols by which the 
sounds are expressed. 

We need not suppose that the analysis of the sounds of this 
traditional druidic language, and the adaptation to them of the 
Greek sound-symbols, was all the work of one man, or even of 
one century. Whatever may have been the steps of approximation, 
the final form of the letter-order seems to have been as follows: 


CoNSONANTS continuatives ANF 
sibilants 23, 74 Ne 
gutturals and velar [ M (=ng) K 9 
dentals AT 
labials Bu 
spirant H 
VowELs AEIOY 
SUPERFLUOUS LETTERS He OXTI 


Obviously this is not a perfectly scientific arrangement, but it 
is creditable: and we now proceed to shew that such an arrange- 
ment must be at the basis of the alphabetic order of the Ogham 
cypher. The inventor had to find symbols for fifteen consonants, 
five vowels, and the five superfluous letters: the five fingers, 
coupled with these groups of fives, would suggest a symmetrical 
arrangement—five rows with five letters in each. He had already 
the two bottom rows before him, in the table printed above: to 
head the other three rows he took the three letters which precede 
them, thus: 


Hririro 
@OMm* « * 
Om * 
xXOx*x « * 
a~<~** * 
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and filled in the gaps with the remaining consonants in order, 
just as they come in the foregoing scheme: 


BANFE 
uZPPFM 
HK OAT 
AEIOY 
Feo XTT 


This was the first approximation to the alphabet, and it lasted 
long enough to establish for it the native name B-L-N (in Irish, 
besth-luts-nton), which it maintained in spite of subsequent changes. 

An improver altered the vowel-order from the traditional alpha- 
betic to a stricter phonetic arrangement. With it he shifted all 
the consonant groups. It looks as though the alphabet had been 
conceived of vertically rather than horizontally—associating to- 
gether letters with the same number of scores, rather than those 
with scores in the same position. The effect of this change (which 
did not affect the otiose superfluous letters) was as follows: 


BFZAN 
wEMZP 
HATK® 
AOYE! 
Re OXT 


A further shift brought the consonant group with long scores 
to a position next to the vowel group with long scores— 
reversing the » and the H groups in the above table. This 
accentuated the inconvenience of trying to distinguish between 
these two long-score groups when represented by finger-signs: an 
inconvenience at least sometimes evaded by giving to the super- 
fluous consonants the sense of the vowel just above. And it will 
be noticed that the figures have a chance resemblance to one 
another in their Greek forms. fj is something like A; © like O; 
@ like Y; X (especially when it is written in the form vy, as it 
actually is at Cervetri) is like E, and TI like |. Thus it comes about 
that these letters are provided with vowel or diphthong values 
in the manuscript tradition, and their true, but unnecessary, con- 
sonant values are forgotten. 

Finally, and after Caesar's time, the druids abandoned the 
Greek for the dominant Roman letters. All bilingual Ogham 
inscriptions are accompanied by Roman, never by Greek letters, 
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and no trace suggesting the continuance of Greek letters appears 
to have survived. This induced a slight shift in the B group. 
F (digamma) was now represented by V, as was also the vowel V; 
it was convenient to have the now identical letters represented 
by signs which used the same number of digits. This had the 
further advantage of bringing the related sounds S and Z into 
the same relative position, each in its own group. About the same 
time, probably, the extra characters, which had become alternate 
vowel-signs, were rearranged into a symmetrical order. The cross 
characters, like the linear characters, are placed in the order of 
the number of fingers required to make them, two, four, and eight: 
and then the two loop characters are alternated with them. This 
is the proper order, as the tract on Ogham in The Book of Bally- 
mote makes clear: following an old mistake, which goes back at 
least as far as the time of General Vallancey, printed books often 
transpose ‘Ia’ and ‘Ui’. In this laborious way the alphabet 
seems to have finally attained to the order of letters set out at 
the beginning of the present discussion. 

All the foregoing argument may seem fantastic, over-elaborate, 
and far-fetched to the reader. But it explains, better than any 
other theory that I can hit upon, certain facts that call for explana- 
tion; and it explains them completely. These facts are: 

(1) The letters of the Ogham alphabet are exactly the same 
selection as the letters of the Formello-Cervetri alphabet, allowing 
for the early disappearance of +, and giving a new value to the 
otherwise useless M. No other alphabet can have been used as 
a basis without forcing us to assume an arbitrary selection of 
letters, which does not actually correspond to the needs of the 
Ogham writers. 

(2) Five letters of the Formello-Cervetri alphabet proved by 
experience to be superfluous; but being in the alphabet they were 
allowed to remain there. The Ogham symbols representing them 
are as close as may be to a manual reproduction of the original 
forms of those letters. 

(3) The Ogham alphabet certainly betrays the work of an 
inventor with some skill in phonetics. Its Irish name indicates 
that for some time after its first invention its first three letters 
were B-L-N. The separation of the vowels and consonants, the 
arrangement of the vowels in a phonetic order, and the vertical 
or horizontal juxtapositions of letters having cognate sound 
values cannot be accidental. 
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(4) The Ogham alphabet is associated in its inscriptions with 
an archaic form of the Gaelic language artificially preserved, and 
appears to be based on a form of the Greek alphabet. According 
to Caesar’s testimony, and to legitimate deductions that can be 
drawn from it, the druids had an archaic language, artificially 
preserved; and they made use of Greek characters. 

These are facts, not theories; and the explanation given above, 
which may now be summarized, fits them exactly. 

(1) An early form of the Greek alphabet, current in some parts 
of Italy, was borrowed by the druids in Southern Gaul for the 
purpose of writing (though not of writing their sacred texts), 
probably some time in the fifth century B.c. 

(2) The letters of this alphabet were rearranged on a phonetic 
basis, to assist students in learning to pronounce the sacred texts 
with the necessary exactitude. 

(3) The alphabet called Ogham was invented on the basis of 
this phonetic rearrangement, for the sole purpose of secret com- 
munication by means of manual signs. It was never intended to 
be written: its use as a script probably began in short private 
messages, nicked on slips of wood and sent from a druid to some 
colleague at a distance—the nicks representing the outstretched 
fingers. It is to be noticed that this involved the restoration 
of the original vowel-signs. The new vowels, based on the super- 
fluous consonants, were convenient to frame with the fingers, 
but troublesome to nick upon wood. They are rare in the in- 
scriptions. 

We must not confuse the druidic adaptation of the old Formello- 
Cervetri Greek alphabet with the later adaptation, to which 
reference has been made already, of the ordinary Greek alphabet 
by dwellers in the region of Massilia. This was a perfectly inde- 
pendent process, and the two alphabets were quite distinct, though 
both of them could be described as Greek. The Formello-Cervetri 
alphabets are written, as we have seen, in a reversed form, and 
run from right to left. It is conceivable that this is why Caesar 
felt safe in writing his secret correspondence in Greek characters: 
these, being penned in the ordinary way, from left to right, would 
look like Spiegelschrift to a native scholar who happened to get 
hold of them; and Latin, written in Greek letters which seemed 
to be turned the wrong way, might have been quite a sufficient 
puzzle. We need not infer from the use of Greek letters that the 
druids were skilled in the Greek language. The druid Diviciacus 
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seems to have known no language but his native Gaulish, and 
Caesar had to communicate with him through an interpreter. On 
the other hand, the scholarly Celt who, appropriately enough, 
instructed Lucian! in the nature and attributes of the god Ogmios, 
was not only acquainted with Greek but had some familiarity 
with Greek literature. 

Our conclusion is that the druidic language was archaic Goidelic. 
It is in archaic Goidelic that the Ogham writers of Ireland en- 
deavour to express themselves: and there is no reason to endow 
the druids with more sacred or secret languages than one. 

‘Ogham’, says the treatise on the subject which we find in 
The Book of Ballymote, ‘was put together by Ogma Sun-face, son 
of Bres, son of Elada.’ This conducts us into august company. 
Whatever the author of the treatise may have supposed, there is 
no shadow of a doubt that Ogma was originally a god. He was 
one of the Tuatha Dé Danann, the numerous pagan gods of the 
Goidelic people, whose complicated theogonta, euhemerized into 
a bald string of genealogies, is made into an ‘invasion’ of Ireland 
in the history of the country concocted and taught in the native 
schools. It scarcely admits of doubt that Ogma is to be equated 
with Ogmios, the god of eloquence, whose gospel the learned Celt 
preached into the unresponsive ears of Lucian; and what Lucian 
tells us—and it does not read like one of that ingenious scoffer’s 
fabrications—is enough to shew that he was a god of the first 
rank of importance. 

But what did Ogmios or Ogma invent? Surely it did not require 
the intervention of a god to invent the puerile Ogham alphabet! 
But a language—that might well have been the gift of a god to his 
particular votaries. The druids or their students may have specu- 
lated on how this difficult speech, which they acquired with so 
much toil, and which was so exclusively their special possession, 
came into existence. It would have required more philology than 
we can credit to them, to have realized that it was merely an 
obsolete form of the common talk of the profanum vulgus. That 
a god had endowed them therewith would be the most easily 
evolved of aetiological myths; and it would have the advantage 
of increasing the reverence in which they held it, and the care 
with which they preserved it. We suggest that ‘Ogham’ (however 
we may choose to spell it) originally meant the language. ‘A stone 
written in Ogham’ meant an inscription in the language. But as 

1 Lucian, Heractes, 1 ff. 
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the language was expressed, on such stones, ina script-adaptation 
of the finger-signs, the expression first became ambiguous (just 
as the Devanagari character may be loosely called ‘the Sanskrit 
alphabet’) and finally veered toward the significance of ‘a stone 
written in the finger-script’. So the word Ogham became a name, 
not for the Proto-Goidelic cultivated by the druids, but for the 
secret alphabet which first began to be written down, just when 
it, and the language, and, indeed, the druids themselves, were 
passing off the stage. 

The literature of the Ogham language, as a whole, is lost for 
ever. But we possess a poetical composition which may very well 
be one of its hymns: and we have some hints as to its contents 
and its limitations. 

The poetical composition is a wild spell, said, in the tale of the 
landing of the ‘Children of Mil’, who, for the synthetic historians 
of early Christian Ireland, represent the latest incomers, to have 
been chanted by their chief bard, Amorgen, as he set his foot 
on the soil of Ireland. That some such spell should have been 
uttered on such an occasion is only to be expected. To set foot in 
a strange country was indeed a terrifying experience. Its unknown 
and savage inhabitants, human and animal, would be formidable 
enough; but worst of all were its unknown gods, The foreigners 
with whom the king of Assyria colonized the ravaged city of 
Samaria were devoured by lions because, they believed, ‘they 
knew not the manner of the god of the land’,! and they were 
assuredly not the only strangers who attributed misfortunes which 
befell them to a like cause. Spells and enchantments to avert the 
terrors that awaited them were an absolute necessity, if an in- 
vasion was to have propitious consequences. We need not have 
any doubt that Amorgen actually sang such spells, in the old 
story which the historians worked up into a literary form. But 
we may very reasonably question whether the chant which they 
have put into his mouth was the spell which he actually sang. It is 
quite inappropriate to the situation: and a garbled version of it 
appears in Welsh literature, in a totally different context. The 
story in which it there occurs is a late hotch-potch of tattered 
shreds and patches, professing to narrate the mystical early 
history of the bard Taliesin. In the course of the story the child 
bard is made to utter a poem, narrating his transformations in 
previous existences: and this poem is obviously a translation into 

1 I Kings xvii. 26. 
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Welsh of as much of the song of Amorgen as the compiler could 
remember. 

What, then, is this song of Amorgen? It is a hymn, setting 
forth a pantheistic conception of a Universe where Godhead is 
everywhere and omnipotent. This interpretation has been chal- 
lenged: but it still seems to me to cover the sense of the poem 
better than any other. What we have is, of course, only a transla- 
tion, possibly an expurgated translation, into the colloquial Irish 
of the Christian historians, out of the druidic ‘Ogham’ speech: 
doubtless it has lost something in the process, but it is still not 
without a measure of sublimity. Of this, we feel, the Christian 
writers were conscious; amid all the wreckage of druidic tradition, 
they were unwilling to let it go; and to avoid all risk of the charge 
of disseminating paganism, they forced it into the incongruous 
association where we now find it. God speaketh: and this is what 
He saith: 

I am wind in the sea, 

I am wave of the billows, 

I am sound of the sea: 

I am an ox of seven fights, 

I am a vulture on a cliff, 

I am a tear of the sun [=a dewdrop], 

I am faiy among flowers, 

I am a boar, 

I am a salmon in a pool, 

I am a lake in a plain, 

I am a word of knowledge, 

I am the point of the spear that fighteth, 

I am the god who formeth fire for a head 
(=giver of inspiration]. 


Who maketh clear the ruggedness of a mountain? 
Who telleth beforehand the ages of the moon? 
Who telleth where the sun shall set? 

Who bringeth the cattle from the house of Tethra? 
(Tethra =the ocean: the reference 
is to the stars rising from the séa.] 

On whom do the cattle of Tethra smile? 

What man, what god formeth weapons, 

Singeth spells.... [Is it not I?] 


The last line or two are very obscure and corrupt, and need not 
here detain us. As we read a poem like this, we cannot but feel 
that it is a very suitable preface to the hymnary of a philosophical 
school: and, like the opening chapter of the Kur‘an, or like the 
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Apostles’ Creed in Christendom, such a composition might well 
have been used, not merely in the studies of druidic pupils, but 
in the liturgies of public religious functions—such functions as 
that from which recalcitrants were excommunicated. Knowledge 
of its contents would thus make its way outside the druidic 
schools: was it of this hymn, or of what he had been told of the 
contents of this hymn, that Caesar was thinking, when he 
wrote that the druids taught of the stars and their motions, the 
world, the size of lands, natural philosophy, and the nature of the 
ods? 

js But the canon was not confined to philosophical hymns. There 
was an historical canon as well. A list is preserved of the stories 
which historians were expected to know, and to be able to recite 
when called upon, at feasts, assemblies, and what not. Some of 
these stories are still extant, in more or less late prose versions: 
many are totally lost; of a number of others, the general lines 
can be recovered from chance allusions. They were 350 in number; 
250 ‘principal stories’ and 100 ‘subordinate stories’; and they 
were classed under the headings of destructions, cattle-raids, 
courtships, battles, tragical deaths, voyages, etc. 

The list of stories, which might not be diminished—for a com- 
plete knowledge of the whole was a necessary qualification for 
the historian—and to which, apparently, no addition was per- 
missible, was not, like the catalogue of a seaside circulating 
library, an index to the amusing fiction available. Otherwise there 
would be no point in its rigidity. Though, as we have it, the list, 
and the use made of the list, have undergone modifications due 
to the incidence of Christianity, it is the end of a tradition, going 
back into far older times. It is a summary of the historical section 
of the druidic canon. 

The hostility of the Roman emperors brought druidism to an 
end on the Continent. Whether or not their teaching was more 
perfectly preserved in Britannia (and Hibernia?), we may be 
certain that the cutting-off of the supply of Continental students 
was a heavy blow to the schools: and the growth of Christianity 
effected in no long time a complete breach in the tradition. For a 
time there appears to have been a sort of working compromise 
between the disciples of Christ and those of Ogmios. We have 
even memorials in the Ogham character of a bishop, a presbyter, 
and a deacon, as well as of other persons whose Latinized names— 
Sagittarius, Marianus, Amatus—suggest that they were Christian 
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ecclesiastics. But, quite apart from the impossibility of a perma- 
nent pact between Chnistianity and paganism, the druidic system 
was doomed by the democratic appeal which the new religion 
made. 

In Ireland, for example, Christianity gave an opportunity to the 
servile classes: aborigines whose masters, first Celtic-speakers and 
then Teutons, had reduced them to vassalage. These, the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, had no share in druidic learning, such 
as it was. But they had a very considerable share in the shaping 
of the then colloquial dialect of the Irish language, and in making 
complete the already wide breach between the spoken tongue and 
the traditional ‘Ogham’ literary language. For when conquerors 
force upon a people a language which these do not speak by nature, 
the conquered will inevitably mould it to the phonetics and idiom 
of their own tradition. Servants, to whom the new language is 
foreign, will impart their contaminations to children under their 
charge; and thus the blunders of the unlearned will filter into 
the upper strata of society. This is what has happened to English 
as spoken in Ireland: it has assumed an Irish intonation, phonesis,} 
and syntax, even on the lips of persons of education. It is what is 
happening now, by a curious turn of the wheel, to the artificially 
revived ‘Irish’ of the present generation. The spelling has been 
‘simplified’ to make it easy for people who originally learnt to 
spell on an English basis; and speeches and writings are riddled 
with adaptations of English words and idioms. Very probably 
certain of the peculiarities which the Irish language displays 
are due to its coexistence for some time with another, older 
speech, spoken by the majority of the population; ultimately, 
however, ousted, because Irish was the language of the classes 
that held the monopoly of domination. 

To these unlettered aboriginal folk the monasteries opened 
their doors—or some of them at least: there were exceptions. 
These people had to be taught, and means of writing the colloquial 
language had to be improvised, rather than naturally developed. 
The traditional spelling of the older language was utterly unsuit- 
able to the new, so far had the two travelled apart. No doubt the 
ecclesiastical authorities did not, at first, contemplate the literary 


1 Perhaps I should apologize for this word, which dropped uncon- 
sciously from my pen. I find it branded as ‘not naturalized’ in the Oxford 
Dictionary. But it is not without its usefulness, and I venture to let it 
Temain., 
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use of any language but Latin; but gradually the familiar ver- 
nacular made its way. Good stories were either translated out 
of Latin, or were modernized out of the old Goidelic tradition ; 
thus step by step, a new Christian Irish literature came into 
being, and the older language, the heritage of the druids, fell into 
oblivion, It is to the time of overlap, in which the druidic learning 
was gradually coming to an end, that most or all of the extant 
Ogham inscriptions are to be assigned. ‘We're giving up Romani 
very fast,’ said a strolling knife-grinder, of whom we shall hear 
later: “its a-gettin’ to be too blown.’ In his own idiom he was 
echoing a complaint that we might have heard from an ancient 
druid. ‘There is no use talking our secret language, making our 
secret signs, if our pupils change their religion, and so emancipate 
themselves from the vows of secrecy which safeguarded our 
monopoly ’ would have been the substance of the druidic complaint. 
‘Our symbol-alphabet is useless now, as a secret: let us keep it 
as a magic benediction for those who die in our faith and obe- 
dience.’ 

But the language did not wholly die. There is a strange story 
to the effect that Colum Cille, who was a man of literary enter- 
prise, came on a visit to the dwelling of a scholar named Longarad. 
Longarad hid his books, so that Colum Cille could not see them; 
whereupon the indignant saint uttered an imprecation against 
them, putting upon them the curse that never again should they 
be of any use to anyone.! And the biographer adds that the curse 
was fulfilled: ‘for the books are still extant, but no man reads 
them’. Why was Longarad so churlish? What was wrong with 
the books? When a hagiographer dips his hand into the lucky- 
bag of folklore, to find miracles with which to trick out the lives 
of his heroes, that is one thing, and we take his statements in the 
spirit in which they are offered. But when he assures us in so 
many words, ‘These books are even now in existence, but they 
cannot be read’, that is quite another matter. We are bound to 
accept what he tells us, unless we can prove that some contem- 
porary weighed it in the balance and found it wanting. The story 
becomes crystal-clear if we suppose these books to have been 
relics of the ancient learning and of the ancient language. Longarad 
had a pardonable pride in possessing them—a pride, however, 
tempered with uneasiness. Was it quite right to own these pagan 
things? Would Colum Cille approve of them? Might he not 

2 Martyrology of Oengus, ed. Stokes (Henry Bradshaw Society), p. 198, 
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perhaps order them to be destroyed? No bookman would take 
the risk! So he kept his books, and they endured for a season 
after their owner had joined the druids in the world of shadows. 
And those who pored unintelligently over their mysteries con- 
soled themselves for their want of comprehension by fashioning 
this myth of a saintly curse. 

Even then, if they had got hold of the right man, they might 
have learned what was in the books. The tradition of the language 
still lived on; the last we hear of it is so late as the year 1328. 
The so-called Annals of Clonmacnois tells us that in that year 
there died a certain ‘Morish O’Gibellan, master of art, one ex- 
ceedingly well learned in the ould & new law, siuill and canon, 
a cunning and skilfull philosopher, an excellent poet in Irish, 
& an excellent eloquent & exact speaker of the speech which in 
Irish is called ogham, in sume, one that was well seen in many 
other good sciences: he was a Cannon and singer in Twayme, 
Olfin, Aghaconary, Killalye, Ednagh Downe [Tuam, Elphin, 
Achonry, Killala, Annaghdown] and Clonfert: he was officiall 
and common Judg of the whole Diocesses, & ended his dayes 
this yeare.’ 

In estimating the eulogy of this Admirable Crichton, we must 
make some allowances. The original text of the Amnals of Clon- 
macnots is lost, and the book is known to us only by a MS. English 
translation, in a queer Pepys-like style, made in 1627. The MS. 
of the Irish text was in many places injured and barely decipher- 
able, and we know not the translator’s qualifications for the task 
which he undertook. His work does not read like what a transla- 
tion of any other volume of Irish annals would be, and we suspect 
that it is a free paraphrase rather than a literal rendering. The 
Irish text was compiled some time after 1408, the date of the last 
entry, and therefore something over eighty years after O’Gibellan’s 
death. We have no information as to the authority here followed 
by the compiler, or as to the qualification of that authority to 
adjudicate upon O’Gibellan’s accuracy and fluency in ‘the speech 
called Ogham’. The Annals of Ulster and of The Four Masters 
both record O’Gibellan’s death, but say nothing about this special 
accomplishment. Certainly a man of such diverse interests might 
have thought it worth his while to acquire some knowledge of 
the ancient speech; and he might have had access to books, like 
Longarad’s, to help him in studying it. But this story of a fluent 
speaker of ‘Ogham’ in the fourteenth century reminds us only 
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too vividly of the meeting between Lamartine, on his Syrian 
travels, and a worthy who claimed to be the only person in the 
world able to converse in ancient Phoenician. When Lamartine 
very naturally asked where, in the circumstances, he could find 
a partner for his colloquies, he drew himself up impressively, and 
replied: ‘Monsieur, j'en fais des monologues!" 

It is convenient to speak here in terms of Ireland, where the 
“Celtic” tradition has been most perfectly preserved; but it 
should not be forgotten that ‘‘Celticism” is there an altogether 
exotic growth. The “‘Irish’’ language is, in Ireland, the monu- 
ment of the most savage and bloodthirsty invasion which that 
country ever suffered—the raid of the brachycephalic horde who 
swooped on her in the middle Bronze Age, coming doubtless out 
of the land now called England, and impelled by a lust for the 
gold-fields. They had few virtues: later, but still contemporary, 
authority (Strabo) describes them, with some reserve, as cannibals. 
Like other cannibals, in Central Africa and in the Southern Seas, 
they were excellent workers in metal. In the second La Téne 
period they were subdued by an iron-using immigration, also 
questing gold: the ethnological evidence that this new people, 
who established a dominant aristocracy, was of Teutonic blood, 
is absolutely unshakable. Their use of native women, however, 
had the result, normal in such cases, of preventing their Teutonic 
tongue from ousting the Celtic, which had already “‘ dug itself in’’. 

Claudius (A.D. 41-54) issued decrees expelling druids from the 
Roman Empire. Ireland, now reduced to some sort of order by 
its Teutonic masters, could have afforded them an asylum. This 
combination of Celticized Teutonic patrons, and cultured refugees 
who could not but have absorbed some veneer of Roman civiliza- 
tion, is just what is wanted to account for the literary and juristic 
efflorescence which subsequent centuries witnessed in Ireland. 
Quite possibly all Irish tales about druids, dating from before 
the decrees of Claudius, are backward projections of conditions 
actually produced in the country after, and as a consequence of, 
those decrees. 


a 


CHAPTER II 
CRYPTOLOGY 


Cryptology may be defined as the art whereby two persons, 
A and B, interchange a communication, while withholding its 
purport from a third person Z,1 who has cognizance of their means 
of self-expression. This may take the form of speech (overheard 
by Z) which may be secret (a) because the language is unknown, 
or (b) because the words are used with unknown meanings; 
gestures (observed by Z, consciously or unconsciously) ; or writing 
(accessible to Z). There are thus apparently four varieties of the 
art, which, sacrificing in some measure euphony to convenience, 
we may call cryptoglossy, cryptocheironomy, cryptolaly, and 
cryptography. 

Cryptoglossy. Here A and B speak in a language unknown 
to Z. The language used may be some actual but little-known 
tongue; or an artificial jargon, slang, or argot. This method of 
secrecy has three drawbacks: it cannot be concealed from Z that 
A and B are talking secrets, which he is not allowed to share; 
proper names are not easily disguised, though in the circumstances 
of the communication it may be most important to do so; and Z 
may actually be acquainted with the language, unsuspected by 
A and B—such improbable coincidences have a disconcerting way 
of happening. 

Cryptocheironomy. Here A and B communicate by a pre- 
arranged code of manual (or other) gestures. Card-sharpers, 
members of secret societies, etc. make much use of this method 
of secret conversation; the gestures may be so insignificant as 
actually to escape the notice of Z. If A and B communicate by 
means of the deaf-and-dumb alphabet, assuming it to be unknown 
to Z, they are practising this branch of the art. The Morse Code, 
Army Flag-signals, and the Ogham alphabet, in its original use 
as a system of finger-signs, are further examples. 


* We shall use these symbols throughout this chapter—A and B for the 
initiates, Z for the person excluded from their secrets. They need not neces- 
sarily denote single individuals, but may stand for groups of any number 
of persons. 
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Cryptolaly. Here once more A and B communicate by speech, 
but in this case they do not use a language assumed to be outside 
Z’s competence. On the contrary, they utter words and sentences 
which Z understands perfectly, but they import into them a pre- 
arranged abnormal meaning of which he is unaware. The really 
impressive performances of trick ‘thought-readers’ offer excellent 
illustrations of Cryptolaly. At these displays, A borrows from Z 
a watch, keys, or anything else available. He puts questions 
about them to B, who is so placed as to be unable to see them; 
and B answers the questions correctly. The answers, of course, 
are latent in the questions—in their numerous possible nuances 
of choice and order of words, or of intonation: A and B are 
merely making mechanical use of a pre-arranged code, in which 
long practice has made them expert. 

Cryptography. This, it is needless to say, is the use of the almost 
countless varieties of secret forms of writing: or else of inks 
specially compounded to remain invisible till treated with the 
appropriate reagents. 

That Cryptology, in its several branches, was extensively prac- 
tised in Ireland is shewn by a very valuable tract to which we 
made a passing reference in the preceding chapter, covering folios 
167 8 14 to the middle of 170 verso, of the late fourteenth-century 
MS. called The Book of Ballymote, in the library of the Royal 
Irish Academy. A facsimile of the tract will be found in the 
Academy’s publication of the great codex in which it occurs, 
pp. 308-14; others will be found in the Journal of the Royal 
Historical and Archaeological Association of Ireland, Series rv, 
vol. iv (1874-5), p. 202 [with a transcript of the text and a transla- 
tion]; in Brash’s Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the Gaedhil (1876) ; 
and in Calder’s edition of Auraicept na n-Eces, the Scholars’ Primer 
(Edinburgh, 1917), p. 272 [again with a transcript and translation, 
which supersede the publication of 1874]. 

I have called this a very valuable tract, in the full knowledge 
that an altogether different opinion has been passed upon it by 
many scholars. Wertlose Spieleret is one of the less severe judge- 
ments that have been expressed about its contents, in fofo or in 
detail. For this the author of the tract cannot altogether escape 
from blame. He must have had a disorderly mind, and he threw 
out facts as he happened to find them, without troubling to marshal 
them in any logical or intelligible way. But though we may judge 
his methods harshly, we cannot so summarily dismiss his matter. 
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His book must be taken as a serious treatise on secret methods of 
communication. 

We can shew this best by a rearrangement of the material. 
Calder’s edition makes it unnecessary to reprint the text as it 
stands; but if we adjust its contents so as to follow a logical 
classification, its real importance will become much clearer. Even 
without such a study, however, we might well pause before dis- 
missing the tract in disdain. The nature of the volume in which 
it is found almost compels us to treat it with respect. This is a 
sober compilation of learned matter, historical, genealogical, and 
so forth, contained in an enormous book of vellum, each leaf of 
which, at a guess, might have cost half-a-crown’s worth of money 
in our current rate of exchange. It was intended to be a permanent 
record of facts deemed to be of importance. If it was subject to 
the inevitable limitations of knowledge, or of critical judgement, 
which hampered the scholarship of its time, that was not its 
compiler’s fault: and it is incredible that after writing some 300 
pages of such material, he should suddenly begin to waste valuable 
folios with childish fatuities of the ‘A was an apple-pie—B bit 
it—C cut it’ order. Even before we begin to read, we must come 
prepared to find a statement, serious in intention, of what was 
accepted in mediaeval times as facts about Ogham writing, its 
origin, and its use. 

To us, Ogham letters are known as the characters in which 
certain ancient epitaphs are cut upon stone—the two or three 
surviving inscriptions on other materials scarcely count. But if we 
could transport ourselves back to, say, the fifth or sixth century, 
we should find that these tombstones were a mere by-product. 
At the time when the alphabet was in actual use, its employment 
as an instrument of magic, as a code of manual signs, or as a 
cryptographic form of writing on wood or on wax, would be of 
far greater importance. 

Probably the magical use of the script was the most important 
of all: but it is of the least significance in connexion with the 
subject of the present book, and we may dismiss with a word 
or two the little that the author of the tract before us has to say 
about this aspect of the matter. 

It begins with some particulars about the invention of Ogham, 
doubtless enshrining traditional beliefs, but here unnecessary to 
discuss. It then tells us that the first thing ever written in Ogham 
was seven strokes cut on a birch rod, which warned the mythical 
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hero Lug mac Ethlenn that his wife would be carried off seven 
times to fairyland unless she were ‘protected by birch’. The story 
has become worn down to an unintelligible fragment, but it 
displays to us a practice of nicking messages upon message-sticks, 
which could be interpreted by the t//uminati. Two forms of divina- 
tion by means of Ogham are also described in the course of the 
tract, called respectively Mac-ogam and Bas-ogam. 

Mac-ogam (‘Son Ogham’). I cannot fully understand the 
description of this device, and I suspect that the compiler of 
The Book of Ballymote did not understand it either. But in outline 
it is a method of determining the sex of an expected child, by 
some sort of cryptographic jugglery with the name of the mother, 
or of a previous child if there has been such. 

Bas-ogam (‘Palm-of-hand Ogham ’) is laconically and ungram- 
matically described in Latin, thus: ie. manus aliam percutit 
lignorum. This probably means that a number of pieces of wood, 
variously marked, were thrown together, and one of them was 
picked out at random: the answer to the question propounded 
being given by the mark on the selected piece. 

Certain arrangements of Ogham characters, or of characters 
resembling them, in circles or squares (74, 75, 76, 83) are also 
magical or mantic in purpose. They do not appear capable of being 
adapted to the service of cryptography. 

The remainder of the tract can be rearranged under the three 
heads, Cryptocheironomy, Cryptolaly, and Cryptography. Crypto- 
glossy is outside its scope. 

CRYPTOCHEIRONOMY is only slightly touched upon: but par- 
ticulars are given of two of the means by which the Ogham 
gestures were performed. We are told of Cos-ogam and Srén-ogam: 
Cos-ogam (‘Leg Ogham’), in which the gesticulator uses the ridge 
of his shin-bone as the Ogham stem-line, and forms the letters 
with his fingers on the two sides; Srén-ogam (‘Nose Ogham’), in 
which he uses the ridge of his nose in the same way. It is evident 
that the first of these could be used conveniently by a person 
seated or squatting, the second by a person standing. 

Before we go into what the tract has to teach us of CRyPToOLALy 
let us look back at the Ogham alphabet printed above (p. 19) 
and remind ourselves of its essential character. The author of the 
tract describes it in verbiage needlessly, though perhaps inten- 

1 These n i ki i : 
oe See Te Amaia eS the margine 
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tionally, obscure. There are twenty-five letters, divided into five 
groups, of which four are formed by means of short scores, from 
one to five in number, depending from a central stem-line: the 
fifth group is composed of slightly more complex characters. It is 
important to notice that by the time of the compilation of the 
tract a few modifications had taken place in the values assigned 
to the characters. V was now F; Z is always represented by a 
MS. abbreviation or compendium for St; and the fifth group has 
completely lost its consonantal values (though some hints in the 
body of the tract shew that this has not been wholly forgotten) 

and is transliterated by diphthongs. In the subsequent pages of 
this chapter we shall use the terminology of the following table: 


The B group formed of B scores, representing the letters BLF SN 


» Hegroup _,, H scores, is ne 2H DIEO 
» Megroup ,, M scores, 7 » MGYHStR 
» Agroup,, A scores, ae » AOUET 


», diphthong group, representing the letters EaOila UiAe. 


We must now observe further that these letters are named 
acrophonically, after trees, as who should say 


B for Birch 
L for Larch 
F for Fir 


and so on. [These names, and similar names that we shall have to 
give presently, are not translations of the Irish: they are corresponding 
English names, chosen because they happen to begin with the appro- 
priate letter.] 

We may pass over a classification of the trees, with speculations 
on their relative ‘nobility’; after which we come to two lists of 
Briathar-ogam (‘Word Ogham’, Calder, pp. 276-89), each of them 
stated to be the invention of an ancient sage, who is named. 
These are two sets of twenty-five other names for the letters, not 
necessarily acrophonic, and of a fantastic fashion. It would be 
futile to spend time over the far-fetched attempts which the 
author of the tract makes to explain them: we content ourselves 
for the moment with noting the bare fact that they are two lists 
of names for the letters, differing from the ordinary tree-list in 
that they seem to be quite arbitrary, both in construction and in 
application. 
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Then comes a number of other name-lists, which, however, are 
less arbitrary, in that they form definite groups of things.’ These 
lists are of two kinds. The first, like the tree-list, are acrophonic. 
Thus we have 

Linn-ogam (‘River-pool Ogham’), an alphabetical list of rivers, 
as Barrow, Liffey, Foyle, etc. 

Dinn-ogam (‘Fortress Ogham’), a similar alphabetical list of 
famous fortresses. 

En-ogam (‘Bird Ogham’), as Bittern, Lark, Falcon, etc. 

Dath-ogam (‘Colour Ogham’), as Blue, Lake, Flaxen, etc. 

Cell-ogam (‘Church Ogham’), an alphabetical list of famous 
churches. 

Ogam Tirda (‘Agricultural Ogham’), an alphabetical list of 
agricultural tools. 

Rig-ogam (‘King Ogham’), an alphabetical list of kings. 

Naem-ogam (‘Saint Ogham’), a list of saints. 

Déan-ogam (‘Craft Ogham’), a list of arts and occupations. 

Biad-ogam (‘Food Ogham’), a list of foods. 

Lus-ogam (‘Herb Ogham’), a list of plants. 

There are also lists of jargon words (Calder, nos. 26, 78-81) 
which appear to be alternative names for the letters. 

In the second category there is an individual name for each 
group, the letters being distinguished as one to five individuals of 
that group. This is a makeshift ; it would be impossible to compile, 
in these groups, complete acrophonic lists. Thus, in Daen-ogam 
(‘Person Ogham’) the B group is represented by one, two, three, 
four, five men: the H, M and A similarly by groups of women, 
warriors and lads respectively. Slightly different is 

Muc-ogam (‘Pig Ogham’), in which the letter-groups are named 
after swine of various stages of growth and different sex, and the 
letters in each group are distinguished by colour (one-score white, 
two-score grey, and so on with black, saffron, and blue). This, 
however, is unique; the other alphabets of this type are formed 
numerically, like the Daen-ogam given above. They are: 

Another Daen-ogam, of women: one to five women, hags, maidens, 
small girls.? 

Ogam uscech (‘Water Ogham’): one to five rills, weirs, rivers, 
springs. 


1 Calder, pp. 288 ff. 
* The diphthong group is ignored in all of these alphabets. 
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Con-ogam (‘Dog Ogham’): one to five war-dogs, greyhounds, 
shepherds’ dogs, lapdogs. 

There are others, scattered through the cryptographic lists, and 
constructed in the same way: 

Os-ogam (‘Stag Ogham’), Arm ogam (‘Weapon Ogham’), Muc- 
ogam (‘Pig Ogham ’—the author has forgotten that he had given 
this already), Ogam n-ethrach (‘Ship Ogham’), and Ogam cuidechtach 
(‘Company Ogham’), in which the letters are classified as priests, 
warriors, etc. 

But surely, the impatient reader will exclaim, all this is mere 
‘A was an apple-pie’ childishness! He will not be the first, by 
a long way, who has thus criticized this ancient compilation; 
I did so myself, before I came to understand its purpose. 

To explain that purpose, let us recall what we have already 
said about the drawbacks of Cryptoglossy; that the use of a 
strange tongue 1pso facto arouses the suspicions of Z, the man 
(or men) to be kept in the dark: and that even if he does not 
understand the language spoken, he will catch at the proper 
names. Supposing that Z’s name is Cormac, and A has to say 
to B ‘You must kill Cormac’, or perhaps ‘Cormac proposes to 
kill you’. Then in Z's ears his own name will stand out in a Dead 
Sea of unintelligibility, and he will realize that he is being spoken 
of in a way unfit for publication. Beyond doubt such drawbacks 
were recognized, as the fruit of actual experience. 

But now let us suppose that in some way—by an imperceptible 
gesture or otherwise—A makes B understand that he proposes to 
speak in ‘fruit-ogham’. (There is no such alphabet in the Bally- 
mote list, but that is no reason why it should not have been in 
use, as well as many others.) Then he may say something like this: 


I was told that a man in Italy has succeeded in grafting cherries 
upon olive-trees. This encourages me to go on with my experiments 
in crossing raspberries and medlars. But I am surprised that the 
Italian did not rather try apricots, which are so much nicer than 
cherries. 


To the bystanders he will appear to be talking in a visionary 
way about orchard cultivation. But B will attend to nothing 
but the names of fruits, and when he has spelt out Cherries, 
Olives, Raspberries, Medlars, Apricots, Cherries, and has under- 
stood what word their initials make, the fate of Cormac, whatever 
it may be, will be sealed. 
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If A and B talked about nothing but fruit, Z would once more 
become suspicious. In a long and serious colloquy it would be 
essential to alter the alphabet from time to time; and that is why 
our author has piled up all these apparently pointless variations 
on the theme. The second group of alphabets has to be helped out 
with finger-signs; when A speaks of war-dogs and holds out four 
fingers, B will understand the letter S. Anyone who has been 
present at one of the ‘thought-reading’ performances, referred 
to above, will have no difficulty in believing that expert practi- 
tioners would be able to ring the changes on a number of alphabets 
in the course of a single conversation: and would completely 
baffle unauthorized hearers, even though these might have reason 
to suspect that the conversation contained matter which did not 
lie upon the surface.? 

The genuine communication might have been of the gravest 
importance: the actual words which reached the ears of Z might 
have been frivolous or even silly, like the fruit-absurdities imagined 
above. Incidentally it suggests itself as a subject of curious 
speculation, whether these apparently foolish conversations had 
anything to do with the development of the idea that the druids 
were mere buffoons. However that may be, it may be claimed 
that this explanation of the apparently childish varieties of 
alphabets in the Ogham tract vindicates its author from the 
charge of being a mere nitwit, who wasted precious parchment 
on futilities. 

It is suggested that the chief purpose of these alphabets was 
to conceal proper names: certain devices called Caechan-ogam 
(‘Blind Ogham’) and Losc-ogam (‘Lame Ogham ’, Calder, pp. 294-5) 
seem to have been invented for this very purpose. The explanation 
of their use is, however, not lucid, and I admit my inability to 
follow it. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY occupies the remainder of the tract: and this 
portion of the work consists of a large number of more or less 
mechanical variations of the Ogham alphabet. 

The Ogham alphabet is itself an essentially cryptical alphabet, 
and was doubtless originally invented for cryptical purposes, for 
it certainly could never have had any extended literary use. But 
by the time when it began to be used for monumental inscriptions, 


* The purpose of the letter-names which ave meaningless jargon must be 
to conceal proper names by spelling them out when A and B are talking 
in a language, real or artificial, unknown to Z. 
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which were presumably intended to be read, the secret had leaked 
out, and the alphabet in its simple form could no longer be used 
for cryptical purposes: the monumental inscriptions on stone 
assuredly are mot cryptograms. Hence it became necessary, 
when secrecy was required, to disguise the Ogham in various 
ways. 

ane of these disguises, #o us, look like mere puerilities. We 
know the rule of ‘the most frequent letter’ and can decipher, for 
example, the silly secrets of the agony column with very little 
difficulty. But it does not follow that an unauthorized intruder 
in ‘Ogham’ times would enjoy our facility. It is quite likely that 
these simple modifications would prove very baffling, in an age 
where the arts of reading and writing were but little cultivated. 
Only the most verdant of agony-column greenhorns would now 
imagine that he could keep his sentiments to himself by moving 
the letters in which he expressed them forward one step (writing 
B, C, D, etc. for A, B, C, etc.) or three steps (writing D, E, F, 
etc. for A, B, C, etc.). And yet such rudimentary devices were 
enough for the private correspondence of Augustus and of 
Iulius Caesar respectively.1 Some of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century Irish manuscripts contain cryptograms 
in which arbitrary symbols are substituted for the ordinary 
letters. At first sight these look as mysterious as Etruscan, 
but a few minutes’ contemplation is usually enough to unriddle 
them. 

On the other hand there are a few examples of more elaborate 
disguises. There is an Ogham cypher written on the margin of 
the Ballymote tract at present under consideration; and another 
in the margin of The Book of Fermoy; and I confess that the second 
of these has beaten me, and that I should certainly not champion, 
contra mundum, my views about the first. We shall return to these 
presently. 

In any case, having now (as I hope) shewn that this tract is 
to be taken seriously, it will follow that the author thought it 
worth his while to place these alphabets on record, because ex- 
perience had shewn that they were effective, for the purpose of 
concealment for which they were designed. 

Of the two kinds of cryptography, the use of cyphers and the 
use of invisible inks, only the first is known to our author. The 


1 See Suetonius, Diuus Augustus, 88; Diuus Iulius, 56. 
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forms of cypher specified by him may be classified under the fol- 
lowing heads: 
I. Anagrams. 
II. Confusion by means of arbitrary insertions. 

III. Tampering with the form of the stem-line or of the letters. 

IV. Substitutions. 

I. Of Anagrams the simplest example is (15) Ogam uird (‘Order 
Ogham’), in which the letters of a name are written in the alpha- 
betical order of the Ogham alphabet—as when the name Bran is 
written BNRA, or Labraid, BLDRAAI. This is a device described by the 
grammarian Maro, of whom we shall hear in the following chapter: 
he gives examples of whole sentences written in this way, as when 
he writes spes Romanorum pertt thus: RRR.SS.PP.MM.NT.EE.OO. 
A.V.1. Of course such a cryptogram could not be resolved, in 
any reasonable time, on account of the enormous number of 
permutations that would have to be tried: but the anagram of a 
single word is usually not difficult to elucidate—it is indeed a 
common feature in the popular crossword puzzles. 

Once more, it is suggestive that the examples given are per- 
sonal names; it was probably to conceal names in a communication 
that the device was invented. If the correspondents A and B 
had serious business with Labraid, then BLDRAAI would be fairly 
clear to both of them, but its obscurity would be sufficient to 
puzzle a third party. 

(18) Gleselgs, a word that seems to mean ‘the track of the hunt’, 
is another Maronian device. It consists in separating and inter- 
lacing the syllables of two names: thus Fethnat and Segnat may 
be written FETHSEGNATNAT. 

Nathasr im cenn (‘A serpent round a head’) is not strictly an 
anagram device: rather does it belong to the ‘arbitrary insertion’ 
group. It may, however, be mentioned here as, like the two pre- 
ceding devices, it is used for obscuring personal names and not 
for longer messages. The name is written backward and then, 
starting with the initial (which comes at the end of what is written) 
it is written forward. Thus the name Cellach is written HCALLE- 
CELLACH. 

Two forms may be mentioned here which will hardly fit under 
the other heads. The first of these is (31) Ogam romesc Bres (‘The 
Ogham which bewildered Bres’). This consists in writing the 
name of the letter for the letter, as though one should write 
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Alpha-gamma-alpha-mu, etc. for ‘Agamemnon’. The name of this 
cypher is explained by a story to the effect that a message thus 
concealed was given to the ancient hero called Bres as he was 
going into battle, and he lost the battle because he was distracted 
by trying to read it! 

Cend a muine (‘Head in a bush’) and Cend fo muine (‘Head 
under a bush’) are variations of a reverse form, in which, if a 
syllable in a word is identical with the name of any letter, the 
letter is written for the syllable: thus ruts is the name of the 
letter R, so MAEL-R may be written for Mae-Ruis. In ‘head 
in bush’ the suppressed syllable is the first of the word, in ‘head 
under bush’ the last. 


II. The following are the varieties which come under Confusion 
by Arbitrary Insertions: 

(45) Ogam léni da@ réib (‘Shirt-of-two-strokes Ogham’), with a 
vertical A score between every pair of letters. 

(58) Ogam ebadach (‘Ebad Ogham’), with the mark X (the 
name of which is ebad) between every pair of letters. 

(37) and (39) Ogam maignech (‘Enclosure’ or ‘Sanctuary 
Ogham’), with a score between every pair of letters of the group 
to which the first of them belongs. Thus (let us say) the word 
Loc would appear in this form: 


SeOrneGe: 


(65) Ogam fordiinta (‘Shut-in Ogham’). 

(68) [unnamed]. 

(71) Loc-ogam (‘Place Ogham’). 

(72) Fiaclach Find (‘Find's toothed Ogham’). 


In principle these are all alike, differing only in detail. They 
consist of writing the message straightforwardly, but confusing 
it by enclosing each of the letters in a frame. The difference 
between the varieties lies in the shapes of the enclosing frames. 

(66) Nathair fria frdech (‘Serpent through the heather’). The 
message written in ordinary Ogham, and a wavy line drawn, 
which runs alternately above and below the successive letters. 
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Illa. Tampering with the form of the stem-line. 
(i) Suppressing it. 

(55) Ogam didruim ('Ridgeless Ogham’). In this form the stem- 
line is not drawn. In a forgetful moment the scribe of the Bally- 
mote book actually drew the line before he realized that he should 
not have done so, but he took care that his letter-scores should 
not reach it. Even the long scores, which ought normally to pass 
through the line, he interrupted in the middle, to let his stem-line 
pass through without touching them. 

(ii) Changing its shape. 

(52) Cenn debtha (‘Head of quartelling’), in which the stem- 
line is bent up into a sort of ‘Wall-of-Troy’ pattern. This would 
be a very confusing cypher for the inexpert, and possibly disputes 
about the meaning of the message might account for its enig- 
matical name |! , 

(iii) Dissecting it. 

(1) Aradach Finn (‘Finn's ladder’). A short vertscal stem-line 
for each separate letter. Crypt-runes were constructed in this way, 
and these may possibly have been suggested by Ogham cyphers 
thus written—just as the end-to-end arrangement of ordinary 
Runic letters occasionally found (called by Stephens ‘sam-runes’) 
appears to be suggested by Ogham letters on their stem-line. 

(24) is a variant of this, in which the stem-lines are made to 
radiate like the spokes of a wheel. This is another method for 
disguising proper names. The example chosen is again CELLACH, 
and there are seven spokes. A mark like the head of a north- 
point in an architectural plan distinguishes the spoke containing 
the first C, where the reader begins: he follows the remaining 
six spokes in a clockwise direction. 

(2) is another variant of Aradach Finn, like the preceding 
‘wheel’ unnamed in the tract. Here there are two paralle) hori- 
zontal lines: the B letters depend from the upper line, the H 
letters from the lower: the remaining letters each on independent 
vertical stems intercepted between them. 

(iv) Multiplying it. 

(4) Ogam Trédruimnech ('Three-ridged Ogham’). Three hori- 
zontal lines, the B group on the lowest, the H group on the 
topmost, the other groups on the central line. 

(6) Lad-ogam (‘Millrace Ogham’). A variant of the last, in 
which the B group is transferred to the central line of the three, 
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and there are no letters at all on the lowest line. Its function 

would be to divide successive rows of letters from one another. 
(5) Tre-lurgach Find (‘Finn's three-shanked Ogham’). Three 

horizontal lines, with the letters distributed among them, thus: 


BSDQNDAETa on the top line 
LNTGROIOiUi on the middle line 
F HCM St U Ea Ae on the lowest line 


(7) An unnamed variety of the last, with a slight difference in 
the distribution of the letters. 

(8) Cethardruimnech Crutent (‘Cruitene’s! four-ridged Ogham’). 
Four stem-lines, B on the lowest, H on the topmost, M and A as 
long strokes crossing all four. 

(9) An unnamed variety of the last: four stem-lines, B on the 
lowest, H crossing the two lowest, M crossing the three lowest 
(vertically), A crossing all four. The diphthong group is included 
in this alphabet; the first character is on the lowest, the second, 
third, and fourth in order up to the topmost: the fifth is also on 
the topmost line. 


IIlb. Tampering with the external form of the characters. 

(17) Ogam adlenfid (‘Letter-rack Ogham’). A single score of 
the appropriate shape, with as many strokes at the end of it as 
there are scores in the letter indicated, thus: 


UY 47 
BL F..MGY) &e. 
The strokes are at both ends of the long scores of M and A. 
(40) Brec mor (‘Great speckle’). A single score of the appro- 


priate shape followed by as many dots, less one, as there are scores 
in the letter indicated: the dots in a horizontal row, thus: 


TEA 


BLF..MGY) &. 


1 These names presumably belong to the real or mythical inventors of 
the alphabets to which they are attached. 
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(49) Brecor beo (‘Living speckle’). A variant, in which the rows 


of dots are vertical. 

(51) Ogam Dedad (‘Deda’s Ogham’). A single score of the 
appropriate shape, with as many short horizontal strokes running 
out of its right side as there are scores in the letter indicated, thus: 


BL F..MGD&c. 


§0 


(53) An unnamed variant of the last, in which the short strokes 
run through the parent score. 

(56) Ogam focosach (‘Footed Ogham’). This is an elegant 
variety rather than a cryptical device. There is a dot at the end 
of each score. 

(50) Cend smresan (‘Head of strife’). The B and the H scores 
slope like the ordinary M scores: the M scores are shaped [, the 
A scores ], and the scores of each letter of these two groups nest 
into one another. 

(61) Taeb-ogam (‘Side Ogham’). All scores beneath the stem- 
line: B thus /, H thus \, A thus |, M thus A, the scores 
of each letter of this last group nesting into one another. 

(62, 63, 64, 67, 69, 70, 73). These are all similar variants, the 
scores being of different shapes (zigzag, etc.) but in number and 
disposition following the ordinary arrangement of the alphabet. 

(19) Crad cride ects (‘ Vexation of a Poet's heart '). A rectangular 
(or, in the case of the M group, rhomboidal) figure laid down in 
the appropriate position with regard to the stem-line. From the 
end away from the stem-line there project as many tips of scores 
as are needed to define the letter, thus: 


wate 
BLF..MG] 


(13) Ebadach IUatinn (‘Illann’s Ebad-Ogham’). A series of X 
figures laid on the stem-line, for B and H letters: the B scores 
on the lower left-hand limbs, the H scores on the upper right-hand 
limbs. The M scores represented by lines shaped like mathe- 
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matical integration-signs (f), with a diagonal line running across 
them. The A letters are of the usual form, but with an X drawn 
across each. [The ‘integration-sign’ form of M letters appears 
elsewhere, as an elegant variant, in the alphabets in this tract. 
In actuality it is found in Pictish Oghams in Scotland, but there 
it represents vowel-letters.] 

(12) In this unnamed alphabet, the scores of the B and H 
groups are brought to both sides of the stem line, thus: 


3 
2 


12 fa 
Tastee 
He Dr it eae 


wow n/|o 
fm HI 


I 
2 
F 


L-D and S being differentiated by slight variations in the 
relative positions of the component scores. The M group is formed 
of scores of this shape C, the A group of scores like this D. 

(57) Ogam ndedlaide (‘Separated Ogham’) appears to be similar, 
though it has been misunderstood by the author or his copyists. 
It is said to be so called ‘because the fifth letter is severed’ from 
the groups; i.e. the first group consists of four letters only, 
BLFS, and so for the rest. This, however, is not so: the setting- 
out of the M group shews us the proper form of the alphabet, 
which the scribe has bungled. The last score of each letter is 
represented as a short score—in the B group above the stem-line, 
in the H group below the stem-line, in the M group sloping above, 
and not reaching to, the stem-line, in the A group vertical above, 
and not reaching to, the stem-line. Thus the following is the form 
in which the B group should be set out: 


SUN 


BLF S WN 


(The Ballymote scribe has omitted the B, and has shirked the 
problem of transliteration.) 

(34) Ogam ar abatrtar cethrur (‘Ogham called “‘Four-man’’’). 
This might be represented among the substitutionary cyphers 
which we are to analyse presently, but as the letter-order and 
number of scores is unchanged it is rather more appropriate here. 
It uses the letters DT LF to represent the four groups, and each 
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of these characters is written as many times as the letter repre- 
sented has scores, thus: 

s, four scores in the B group, is written DDDD, 

d, two scores in the H group, is written TT, 

r, five scores in the M group, is written LLLLL, 


and so for the rest. 

(48) Coll ar guta (‘C for the vowels’) is similar to the foregoing. 
Here the consonants are written as in the normal alphabet, but 
C, CC, CCC, CCCC, CCCCC (in Ogham scores) is substituted for 
the vowels. 

[A cypher of this kind, in ordinary Irish letters, was a favourite 
plaything among the scribes of eighteenth-century MSS. I have 
a fragment of a MS. on the Ogham alphabet, with directions for 
writing Ogham Coll (‘C Ogham’) and Ogham consoine (‘Consonant 
Ogham’). In the one, the vowels are represented by C’s, just as 
in the Ballymote alphabet: the diphthongs are also represented 
by C’s in various positions, thus: 

IOC DS. ¢ 
ea ot ia ua(sic] ae 
In the second, combinations of consonants are written for the 
vowels and diphthongs, thus: 
BH DL{sic] FT SC NQ MM PP LL BB CC 
written for a Meee) ¢ ¢a@ 0 (ta wa ae 

A later owner of the book has written the name Tomas ua 
Conchubar [sic] into the pages in the two cyphers, thus (the first 
is not quite correct): 

Teemes >) Ccenccccber 
Tdlmbhs bb Cdlnchftbhbhr.] 


IV. Substitutions. 

(i) Two or more letters written for one. 

(21) Ogam accomaltach (‘Conjoined Ogham’). BL written for 3, 
LF for f, and so on. This reappears at no. (59) under the name 
Ogam Feiniusa (‘The Ogham of Feinius’): a proof that our tract 
is a compilation from at least two earlier sources. 

1 Here, and in the description of substitutio: alphabets, the lett 
that is actually written is represented in Seria oe letter to be seus 


in italics. Thus Jil is T; but we shall presently see an alphabet i / 
it is to be read ng. P y phabet in which 
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(22) Ogam emnach ('Twinned Ogham’). Each letter doubled. 
(43) Sluag-ogam (‘Host Ogham’). Each letter tripled. 
(37) Ogam maignech (‘Enclosed Ogham’). The first letter of the 
group to which any letter belongs written after it: thus BB, LB, 
FB, SB, NB written for 3, /, f, s, n: HH, DH, etc. for 4, d, etc. 


(ii) Reversals. 
(33) Cend ar muatll (‘Head after pride (?)’). The letter groups 
reversed: 
NSFLB QCTDH RStOGM I EUOA 
written for 61 fsn hdtcqmg ystr aoues 


(38) Fraech frithrosc (‘Heath (?) reversed’). The whole alphabet 

backward, including the diphthongs: 
AeUilaOiEi IEUOA RStIGM etc. 

written for 6 1 f sm hadtcq mgystr etc. 

(36) Rind fri dere (‘Point against eye’). The alphabet back- 
ward, excluding the diphthongs. The scribe of the Ballymote MS. 
has carelessly forgotten to reverse the letters of the A group, 
which here stand for the letters of the B group. 


(iii) Interchanges of the letter groups. 

(42) Ogam imarbach (‘Contending Ogham’). The H group 
written before the B group, the A group before the M group, and 
the letters presumably substituted correspondingly, though the 
writer does not definitely say so, thus: 

HDTCQ BLFSN AOUEI MGQStR 
written for bl fsn hdtcq mgystr aowei 

(46) Ogam sesmach (‘Steadfast Ogham’). The four groups inte 
changed in this order: 

M A B reversed H reversed 
written for b hm a 


(iv) Interlacements of the letter groups. 
(41) Ogam cumusgda (‘Mixed Ogham’). The B and H groups 
interlaced, and the M and A groups interlaced: 
BHLDF TSCNQ MAGOY UStERI 
for bl fsn hdtcq mgystr aowei 
as we may presume, though (as in Ogam tmarbach above) the 
scribe does not say so. 
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(44) Ogam ind co ind (‘End-to-end Ogham’). The A group 
reversed interlaced with the B group, the M group similarly with 
the H group: 

BILEF USONA HRDStT DCGQM 
fr bifsn hdicqg mgystr aouet 
once more, by presumption. 

(35) Ogam buaidir foranna (‘Outburst of rage Ogham’). All 
the five groups interchanged, the first letter of each group standing 
for the B letters, and so on, thus: 

BHMAEa LDGOOi FTYJ Ulaetc. 
fo bil fsn hdticgd me y str etc. 

(47) Gort fo lid (‘A coloured garden’). A variant of the last, in 
which the diphthongs are omitted: 

BHMAL DGOFT J Uetc. 
for bi fsnm hdfecg meg etc. 


(v) Other forms of substitution. 

(60) Ogam indiupartach (‘Fraudulent Ogham’). The letters 

moved on a step, so that 
LFSNH DTCQM GJ Stetc. 
standfor bi fsn Adicgq mg y etc. 

(x6) Ogam ar a mbi aen (‘Plus-one Ogham’): one score added 
to every letter. It resembles the last, substituting six B scores 
for k, six H scores for m, and so on. 

(32) Ogam dedenach (‘Finals Ogham’). The last letter of the 
ordinary name substituted for the letter. Thus S (the last letter 
of russ) would be written for 7, and L (the last letter of coll) for c. 
A bad alphabet, for as several groups of letter-names end in the 
same letter, decipherment would be ambiguous. But it might 
be very useful, as in other cases, for concealing from prying eyes 
a proper name known to the correspondents. 

(14) Ogam Bricrend (‘Bricriu’s Ogham’). The letters formed of 
equal vertical strokes, one to twenty in number. 


(vi) Cumulative figures. 
(3) Luth-ogam (‘Hinge Ogham’). 
{en Run-ogam na bfian (‘Secret Ogham of the Warriors’). 
(54) Insnithach (‘Interwoven’). 


One description will serve for these, although in external form 
they are quite dissimilar. The principle of construction is the same 
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in them all: the five-score letter of each group is represented by 
an arbitrary character which consists of five strokes, or to be 
more accurate, can be built up by a succession of five operations: 
and the five successive letters of the group are represented by the 
gradual accumulation of these operations. One specimen will 
suffice as an illustration: 


TLOGE 


BY Con aoa 


In addition to these more regularly formed symbols, there is a 
considerable number of fantastic characters, incapable of classifica- 
tion or analysis, invented to represent various combinations of 
letters: they are possibly the syllabary of a system of shorthand. 
There is also, at the end of the tract, a little collection of foreign 
alphabets. The ‘Egyptian alphabet’, so called, can be seen without 
difficulty to be a very corrupt form of the Hebrew alphabet. The 
‘African alphabet’ is less easy of identification. The ‘Foreign 
alphabet’ is a badly drawn Runic alphabet, the native names of 
which are added to the characters. 

Thus we see that although the purveyors of mysteries did not 
advance very far in the science of Cryptography—there are many 
forms in modern use of which the tract shews no conception—yet 
they carried it far enough to puzzle their own contemporaries, 
which was all that was necessary. And the two cyphers following 
shew that they could set nuts sufficiently hard even for posterity 
to crack. 

The first is written in six lines of Ogam Bricrend in the lower 
margin of the page of The Book of Ballymote which bears a descrip- 
tion of this form of cypher. Here the letters are denoted by short 
equal vertical strokes, 1-5 in number for B to N, 6-10 for H to Q, 
11~15 for M to R, and 16-20 for A to I. To decipher the text 
requires patient and monotonous counting of the groups of scores, 
which are separated by dots. In the text before us, after writing 
out seventeen letters in this toilsome way—as far as SASA in 
the first line—the writer suddenly changed, from groups of strokes 
separated by dots, to groups of dots separated by strokes; and 
he continued in this form to the end of the cypher. In the absence 
of evidence to the contrary we may assume that this change of 
form does not imply a change in the construction of the cypher. 
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The first three letters, UES, will be sufficient to shew what the 
cypher looks like: 


UUPUNTTVLIT UNITE = WITHIN ATINE = TT 
U E S 


(18 strokes) (19 strokes) (4 strokes) 
While the last three letters, AIR, will serve as an example of 
the latter part: 
Je tereeeeeeeeeees feeeeeeeeeeeerseeeees [ocseeceeeeeeeee | 
A I R 
(16 dots) (20 dots) (15 dots) 


I have counted through these tedious letters on three separate 
occasions, and, admitting slight doubt as to the number of scores 
or dots in one or two worn places, I can make of them no more 
than the following unintelligible sequence: 


UESGESLEBINIMSASACOO 


FBHEGODEREDIN 
QINNUSADEOCDS 


Sears NTESS 


SSBEUSTTBESLUSAGC 


QasGOLUSAIR 


There is a tiny, sometimes barely traceable, ‘tick’, over the letters 
here printed with a superposed dot. I thought at first that these 
might be word-separators: but I concluded after careful considera- 
tion that they were nothing more important than, so to speak, 
marks of approval, made by the original writer or by some other, 
after checking over the cypher with the text on which it is based, 
and finding it satisfactorily correct. 

This interpretation, if we may accept it, gives us some much 
needed encouragement. It is disconcerting to find that the applica- 
tion of a cypher alphabet to a composition, ostensibly written 
in that alphabet, produces nothing but gibberish: and we are 
tempted to conclude either that the author was very inaccurate 


1 Tick over ye G peepee. 1 The final D 
ibraaraneies 0. S doubtful, 
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in setting out his strokes and dots, or that he was perpetrating 
an elaborate practical joke upon posterity. But we cannot legiti- 
mately take refuge in either of these easy hypotheses, until we 
have exhausted all the other possibilities. 

The first means of approach which occurred to me was to take 
the composition as a double cypher, or the cypher of a cypher. 
A sentence is obscured by changing its letters on some substitu- 
tionary scheme: and then the substituted letters are represented 
by the new symbols. Any one of the letter-shifts specified in the 
foregoing pages, or any one of countless other possibilities which 
are equally admissible but do not happen to be mentioned, might 
have been applied to the original document. Thus we might 
represent 

BLFS N—HDTCQ 
by the symbols 12345 67892 


but having previously, and for greater complication, interchanged 
the B and H letter groups, we should have to interpret ‘8’ as 
meaning F, and ‘5’ as meaning Q. 

But to this there is an almost unsurmountable objection. I 
counted the frequency of each individual letter,1 and obtained 
the following result: 


BLFS NHDTCQOQMG])ZRAOUEI 
45113613332263025568 8 


eighty-six letters in all. Having obtained these figures, I took a 
number of Ogham inscriptions, of which I had accurate copies; 
and eliminated the words of relationship which, as they occur in 
almost every inscription, would give an undue advantage to the 
letters composing those words. Having thus obtained a consecu- 
tive series of 516 Ogham characters (six times the number of 
characters in the cypher) I counted the distribution of the several 
letters, with the following result: 


BLVS NHDTC QM G@ 2 ZReAlG USE 
17 26 15 23 47 0 19 26 37: 7 17 27: :I 0 24 80 34 30 36 50 
[24 30 6 78 366 18 18 18 12 12 36 18 0 12 30 30 36 48 48] 
The lower row of figures, in square brackets, is six times the 
figures for the cypher. The comparison is not altogether fair, as 
the Ogham inscriptions are exclusively personal names; and as 


1 Taking the upper alternative in the ambiguous cases as printed above, 
which is always the more probable. 
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these are in the genitive case, the letters forming the genitive 
case-endings must be unduly preponderant. The case of S is the 
most remarkable discrepancy; another is A; and these may be 
thus explained. But on the other hand, the vowels maintain their 
preponderance in both, and the rare letters H, Z are rare in both. 
And if we set out the letters in the order of relative frequency, 
we shall find that, with a few exceptions, the two rows will agree 
fairly well, the difference in the character of the documents being 
quite sufficient to account for any deviations. 


Occurrences 0-20 21-40 Above 40 


Cypher ZFHQMRDTCN BLAONGU EIS 
Inscriptions © ZHNQFBMD SRLTGUOEC NIA 


We infer therefore that there has been no letter-shift; and that 
the cypher must be taken as it stands. 

With all diffidence, and with a full appreciation and acknow- 
ledgement of the fantastic appearance of the hypothesis, I suggest 
that in this queer scribble we have a note of some magical 
abracadabra, a mumbo-jumbo liturgical formula, which had some- 
how fluttered out of the dark recesses of paganism to the feet 
of an owner of The Book of Ballymote. The curiosity interested 
him, and he did not wish to lose it; but from some superstitious 
scruple he feared to place it on record in readable characters. 

When we look back at the cypher, we remind ourselves that 
the first line of writing is set forth in strokes, except the final 
letters COO, and that the remaining five lines are set forth in 
dots. We note further, that the letters written in strokes, whatever 
the words which they form may mean, are pronounceable, and 
have a metrical sound: 

uésgislébin imsasd 
Looking a little further, we find in the second and third lines 
groups of letters that form words with a similar rhythm, and 
rhyming with the above: 

gdyeréyin gignusd 
with the less tractable coofbhe separating the two rhyming 
formulae. Then comes deocds, and then what appears to be a 
third line: 

gHmduinntes. .. béslusd 

with gssblustt inserted in the middle; then gcgn, followed by 
géluséd, completing the rhyme, and finally ir. 
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The interpolated ‘words’ are partly unpronounceable; and in 
this they shew affinity to another formula, or group of formulae, 
that has already been long familiar. In one of the early stone 
structures at Glenfahan, west of Dingle, Co. Kerry, there was 
found a slab bearing a cross, some rude ornament, and an inscrip- 
tion in Ogham letters, not cut, as usual, on the angle of the stone, 
but on an incised stem-line, reading LMCBDV. A bead of amber, 
long preserved in Ennis, and traditionally possessing magical 
qualities, which passed during the nineteenth century through 
the Londesborough Collection to the British Museum, is similarly 
inscribed LMCBTM (reversed). Formulae of the same kind, even 
more obscure, are cut in some cryptical variety of Ogham ona slab 
at Aultagh, in East Carbery, Co. Cork. These rows of letters may 
conceivably be the tnztzals of liturgical formulae, chanted by the 
subordinate officials, in response to the versified ‘words of power’ 
uttered by the arch-druid. The unknown words would make the 
whole ceremony extremely impressive, though unfortunately we 
cannot write the ritual out in full: 


¥Yx UESGISLEBIN IMSASA! 


Ry 1 c.0.0.f.b.h.eé. 
¥2 GODEREDIN QINNUSA! 
Rj 2 @.¢.0.¢.4a.S. 

¥Y 3 GLIMDUINNTES— 

R] 3 g.s.s.b.1.u.s.t.2. 
¥Y4 -—BESLUSA! 

Ry 4 g.C.g.n. 

¥5 GOLUSA! 

R5 Och Ac 


If this explanation be right, it is something to have recovered 
even so much of a dmiidic liturgy. If it be wrong, and some one 
else hits on a better one, I shall be the first to congratulate him 
and to accept it. I guarantee nothing but the accuracy of the 
transcript, which I have checked and re-checked. I do not, 
however, undertake to stand surety for the accuracy of the original 
scribe; if he has made any mistakes, I do not see how they are to 
be detected and remedied. 

The disturbing psychological effect of gibberish like this, even 
in these materialistic days, is illustrated by a curious story to 
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which Miss Yates has called my attention.’ It is to the effect that 
a certain Greek gypsy entered a café in Cardiff, where he scraped 
acquaintance with a commercial traveller and ‘talked to him with 
lightning rapidity in a foreign language mixed with English, until 
the victim fell into a stupor, lost his power of resistance, and lent 
the gypsy £36 that was in his wallet. The latter made some 
pretence of telling the bagman’s fortune, returned the notes, and 
went out leaving his dinner uneaten; and the traveller, when he 
had recovered and could count his money, found that £17 was 
missing.’ 

Naturally it is not legitimate to form a theory like this and then 
to play with the text in order to make it more conformable thereto. 
But it may just be permissible to notice that if the scribe had 
accidentally left out a single dot in each of the letters ES at the 
end of the third versicle, the reading would be GLIMDUINNTIN, 
which would make the rhyme and the rhythm both perfect. 

The second of the two cyphers is written in the lower margin 
of a page of The Book of Fermoy, or, rather, of a fourteenth-century 
text of The Book of Invastons which has been bound into that 
volume (folio 5 verso). Here is a*facsimile of the text, which is 


2 uw i LAN 


iV 
[a bne n prcen rg ugonmn gtuilt geanbs | 1] 


very difficult to make out, owing to the injudicious use of gallic 
acid as a reagent in a more careless generation. What form of 
cypher it may illustrate, and what it may mean, I have been 
unable to discover. These rudimentary mystifications are even 
yet effective: the Ogham tract is not such a wertlose Spielerei 
after all: and its compiler, in the blunt language of the market- 
place, was not such a fool as he looked! 

Under the heading Substitutions, no. IV above, it was noticed 
that nos. (21) and (59) are identical. Muc-ogam is also repeated 
twice, and there are several cases of alphabets with very slight 
differences between them. This all points to the conclusion, indi- 
cated in the place referred to, that our tract is a combination of 
two independent lists of cryptographic alphabets. It is possible 
that the seemingly arbitrary presence or absence of the diphthong 


1 Journal, Gypsy Lore Society, Series 111, vol. xiii, p. 130. 
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group is essentially a result of this conflation, alphabets with these 
extra signs belonging to the one list, those without them belonging 
to the other. Unfortunately this question cannot be worked out in 
detail; for though in some cases the scribe has left no room for 
doubt that his alphabet never possessed the extra characters, in 
other cases, where he has been pressed for space, he has contented 
himself with writing part of the alphabet and an ef cetera, which 
leaves us uncertain as to how it originally ended. 

The foregoing chapter does not profess to discuss any more of 
its subject than is relevant to the matter before us. The whole 
theme of Cryptology in Northern Europe would take us far afield, 
and would oblige us to contemplate the cryptical Runes at various 
places such as Rok in Sweden, Maeshowe in Orkney, and Hackness 
in Yorkshire. The Hackness cryptograms are especially inte- 
resting! as they have clearly been contrived by someone familiar 
with the Ogham character and its capacity for variation. His 
invention is, however, quite different from any of the cyphers 
enumerated in the Ballymote tract. It might have some bearing 
on the present study if we could solve the riddle: but it still holds 
secure the secrets, committed to its keeping long ago. 

1 A discussion of the inscription by the late Professor Baldwin Brown 


and the present writer will be found in vol. vi of Professor Brown's The 
Arts in Early England, pp. §2 ff., with several illustrations. 


CHAPTER III 
HISPERIC 


Like the beginnings of all great movements, the beginning of 
Christianity in Northern Europe is wrapped in deep obscurity. 
It is a history from whose opening chapters many pages have been 
torn, so that the narrative cannot be followed consecutively. 
Everyone is free to fill the gaps as he will: and as everyone, 
whatever his theological prepossessions may be, appears to be 
able to draw comfort from what he finds there, we may reason- 
ably infer that all such restorations are subjective rather than 
objective. 

We are not here called upon to deal with insoluble, or, at any 
rate, unsolved problems of Church history. Who were the ‘Scots 
who believed in Christ’ to whom, according to Prosper Tiro, 
Pope Celestine sent as first bishop the predecessor of Patrick, 
Palladius? Whence did they receive their Christianity? We do 
not know: nobody knows: and all the answers are mere guesswork. 
Did the heresiarch Pelagius come forth from Britain or from 
Ireland to rock the Church of the fourth century? Some say the 
one, some say the other: nobody knows. When we arrive at Patrick 
himself, we are on surer ground; for he has left us what may be 
called an autobiographical homily, from which certain facts of 
his life and activities can be established. But, like Gerontius, we 


—fain would know 
A maze of things— 


on which he does not condescend to enlighten us. 

Patrick was a great saint of God. His own writings are enough 
to tell us that. Though he laboured under grave educational and 
other disadvantages, he was a skilful organizer: this also must be 
admitted by anyone who makes a close study of the relevant 
literature. But he could not accomplish the impossible; and one 
impossible thing would be for a missionary to convert to his 
teaching, within his own lifetime, an entire population, scattered 
over 32,000 square miles of difficult country. We italicize the word 

‘convert’, because we wish it to be understood in the radical 
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sense which alone is of any real value in missionary work. The 
type of event in a general election, invariably and incomprehensibly 
described by journalists as a ‘landslide’, is never an indication 
of a change of heart in the voting Demos: it is merely the result 
of a puff of wind playing from an unexpected quarter upon that 
most unstable of all weather-cocks, and the first by-election which 
follows inaugurates the inevitable reaction. A political conversion 
without 2 change of heart, a religious conversion without a change 
of heart, are alike worthless: they merely denote a superficial 
and temporary instability, for of all things the human heart is 
among the most difficult to change. It is a safe rule, that the 
more spectacular the apparent success of a mission may be, the 
less likely are its fruits to be permanent. At best it will establish 
a sort of compromise, a syncretism of the ancient faith and the 
new. That this actually took place in Northern Europe, the many 
survivals of well-worship and similar cults remain to this day to 
witness. Patrick left Ireland on the road to Christianity; but 
unless ‘the Scots believing in Christ’ who preceded him were 
much more numerous than we have any authority to suppose, 
the Pre-Christian beliefs and practices must have been still vital 
and active when he rested from his labours. Manus O’Donnell, 
who in the sixteenth century compiled from older sources a life 
of Colum Cille (St Columba), expresses these truths in the following 
picturesque language: ‘ Now that most noble and honourable mill, 
Patrick, working and grinding by the rich water of the graces 
wherewith God had endowed him, ground the men of Ireland 
and her women. Yet so rough and intemperate were the Folk 
at the beginning of the Faith, that he could not choose but leave 
much dirt and tares in the wheat.’} 

We hear very little of clashes between the rival religions. 
Patrick himself met with occasional persecutions, though his 
greatest troubles seem to have come from the ecclesiastical 
authorities, his superiors, who might have been expected to 
strengthen his hands. One Coroticus made a murderous foray 
on a group of his catechumens: an event which hardly counts, for 
this person does not appear to have been a native Irish prince. 
In short, as has been indicated in the first chapter, for a time the 
disciples of Christ and those of Ogmios seem to have settled down 
into an easy mutual affability. 


1 O’Donnell’s Life of St Columba, ed. O’Kelleher (Illinois, 1918) 
p. 16. 
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Druidry, however, was in any case doomed. Ireland, a land 
outside the Roman empire, was its last sanctuary; under Roman 
auspices it had been suppressed, and its exponents were thus 
deprived of the support which, in happier days, had come from 
their membership of an omnipotent freemasonry, efficient over a 
considerable area of Europe. In the Ogham inscriptions the old 
learning was flickering out. Christianity advanced, and part passu 
druidry receded: and as it ebbed, Christianity entered into the 
possession of its vacated seats. 

Notwithstanding the adverse criticism of D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville,! quoted with approval by Roger,? we cannot altogether set 
aside the connexion which Alexandre Bertrand sought to trace 
between the monastic establishments and the preceding druidic 
colleges.2 Not in the crude form in which Bertrand states it: 
there is nothing druidic in the institution of Christian monachism 
per se. But the more we search for the early history of the various 
monastic establishments scattered over Celtic Ireland, the more 
does the conviction grow that most, if not all, of these were situated 
in places which had already possessed sanctity of some sort in 
pre-Christian times. It is here that we must deplore the loss of 
many precious leaves from our records; but what we have is 
suggestive enough. We have only to read the fascinating preface to 
Plummer’s Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae to realize what large lumps 
of pagan material the hagiographers utilized, in the construction 
of their new temples. If it be objected that these documents are 
late, and therefore worthless, the answer is ready to our hands. 
As records of history they are certainly worthless: as records of 
folk memory they are beyond price. The life of a saint, written 
in his own time and under his own censorship, would suppress 
the paganisms which it was his duty to supersede: they would 
be recognized as paganisms, and he would not permit his pane- 
gyrist to give them so dangerous a currency. But after a few 
centuries, when paganism as such was moribund or dead, these 
fragments of tradition would inevitably float to the surface. Their 
true nature would by now be forgotten, and they would readily 
find a place in an uncritical narrative, which its author was 
endeavouring to make as varied and as interesting as possible. 


1 Reous Celtique, vol. xix, p. 73. 
® Lienseignement das letives classiques d'Ausone a Alcuin (Paris, 1905), 


Pp. 204. 
® Nos originss, la Religion des Gaulois, pp. 277 ff. 
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The modern science of Comparative Religion shews what these 
survivals mean. They correspond to standard pagan types, and 
most certainly they were not invented by the hagiographers who, 
in blissful ignorance, wrote them down. 

The admission, through the gates of learning, of candidates 
other than students of druidry, completed the destruction of the 
‘druidic’ language as a medium of discipline. We can compare 
what took place on a larger scale throughout Europe, when 
scholars began to express their learning, each in his own vernacular, 
instead of in the traditional Latin. Conceivably it would now be 
possible for a man to be the greatest biologist or mathematician 
in the world, if his special gifts lay in those directions, and yet be 
unable to write out the declension of mensa: and in like manner 
it was discovered that a larger learning than the druids could 
impart was available, outside the language to which these teachers 
had confined their attention. Ecclesiastical discipline introduced 
Latin into the schools: and Latin completely ousted the traditional 
tongue of pagan learning. 

Dr M. Roger, in a book with which a trivial disagreement was 
expressed on the preceding page, has traced with fullness, ac- 
curacy, grace, and clarity the melancholy story of the decline 
and fall of Classical learning in Western Europe. He shews us, 
first, at the moment when paganism is about to feel the flowing 
tide of Christianity, how education in Gaul was still in the hands 
of pagan teachers, imparting their instruction on the lines laid 
down by Quintilian. Then he lets us see the perplexity of early 
Christianity, faced with a dilemma: should Churchmen continue 
to cultivate a literature, the atmosphere of which is altogether 
pagan, or should they discountenance it, thereby putting them- 
selves into a position of educational and cultural inferiority to their 
still pagan neighbours? This last would be a serious matter, as 
they needed all the learning that they could muster for the endless 
controversies in which their circumstances involved them. Next, 
he shews us the curious ‘half-way house’ in which some of their 
leaders found a temporary refuge—that the Classics were to be 
cultivated for their educational value, and were then to be im- 
mediately forgotten. It is not surprising in such circumstances 
that the tradition of Classical learning should flicker, and all but 
suffer extinction, in Continental Gaul. Even Gregory of Tours 
writes Latin in a rustic uncivilized style: and if Venantius For- 
tunatus could write passable verse, it must be remembered that 
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he owed to Gaul neither his birth nor his upbringing. Pedantry 
took the place of learning: appeals to authority took the place 
of research. For the whole story we must refer the reader to the 
works of Roger and of Laistner:1 anything more than this slight 
summary would here be out of place. 

Among the British and Irish Christians, scholars lived and 
worked in circumstances different from those of their Continental 
brethren. On the Continent Latin was practically a universal 
vernacular. It may not have been good Ciceronian Latin, but still 
it was Latin, and the students were not under the obligation of 
beginning its study at the first rudiments. The case was different, 
however, in Great Britain, and even more so in Ireland. In both 
countries the native Celtic vernaculars were the current speech: 
Latin was practically unknown in Ireland, and even in Romanized 
Britain was a sorry and ungrammatical veneer, if we may judge 
from the inscriptions that have come down to us. Thus, students 
entering a monastic school in either country had to pass through 
a linguistic discipline, from which their Continental brethren were 
exempt. 

In another respect the insular conditions were different from 
those of the Continent. The pagan associations of Classical litera- 
ture were here less likely to be harmful. Jupiter and the rest of 
the Roman divinities had never found a lodgement in the hearts 
of the insular Celts. These had had their own paganisms, from 
which it was necessary to safeguard converts and young students: 
but they could read freely about gods whom they had never been 
tempted to worship. 

There is a third point of importance, which has a special 
bearing upon our immediate subject. The druidic tradition, in 
Ireland not as yet completely dead, had surrounded learning with 
a certain supernatural halo. The druid, according to the most 
probable etymology of the word, was the ‘very knowing one’: he 
was the adept, the knowledgeable man in all matters in which 
the life of this world came into contact with that of the other. 
He presided over sacrifices, interpreted omens, and had skill in 
the ways of the gods. Such a one would demand and would 
receive respect: we have already seen how Irish literature corro- 
borates the testimony of Caesar that the ‘man with knowledge’ 
was set high above the common herd in the esteem of his people. 


1 M. L, W. Laistner, Thought and Lattersin Western E. 
(Loadacieaeuesiavese) urope A.D. 500 to goo 
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A document of about the eighth century! enumerates the classes 
of learned men, two of which are named anéiruth ‘big river’, 
and sruth do aill ‘stream from a cliff’ or ‘mountain torrent’. The 
primary idea of the terminology is presumably relative size and 
importance: but the compiler, or a glossator, of the document 
explains the latter term as meaning one who drowns everyone 
small, light, or weak: that washes down loose rocks, and makes 
them like the sea-sand. In this manner does the mountain torrent 
act: in this manner does the man named after it act—he drowns 
bad scholars under the tide of his learning and crushes them under 
the rocks of evidence. Also he is tender to those of little learning, 
who would ebb away altogether in presence of a ‘big river’. 
Whether this laboured explanation be or be not based on actuality, 
it betrays unequivocally the tradition of arrogance in learning: 
and we must envisage the possibility of this taint affecting the 
new teachers, as it had dominated the old. 

Here once again we call to mind the so-called ‘lives of the 
saints’. It cannot be said too plainly that anyone who wishes to 
retain his respect for the ancient saints of Ireland must approach 
these interesting and valuable, but essentially horrid, little tracts, 
in a spirit of uncompromising scepticism. They are a half-pagan 
smoke-screen, erected between us and the men with whom we 
should so heartily desire to become acquainted. Only here and 
there can we catch an occasional foggy glimpse of them; there are 
episodes, like the famous description of the death of St Ciaran 
of Clonmacnois, which must be true, because they are far too 
good for a hagiographer to invent. But for the rest, these ‘lives’ 
are at best mere dregs of the folk memory. We could pity, but 
could hardly respect, people whose conception of the beauty of 
holiness involved a total abstention from all ablutions except on 
Easter Sunday: or the keeping of a tame stag-beetle, and feeding 
it by allowing it to gnaw their own flesh: or sleeping with corpses: 
or cherishing the persons of lepers in ways which for loathsomeness 
could hardly be matched except, perhaps, in the slums of Arab 
or Indian literature—by no means benefiting the patients, with 
the self-sacrifice of a Father Damien, but rather insulting them 
by making their misfortune the means of displaying the ‘pride 


1 Published in the Rolls Series of the Ancient Laws of Ireland (vol. iv, 
P. 344) under the title of ‘Sequel to Crith Gabhlach': analysed by Professor 
MacNeill under the title Miadlechta (‘Classes of Dignity’) in Proceedings, 
Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxxvi, section C, p. 311. 
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that apes humility’. Such a ‘saint’ as Find-Chua son of Find-Lug 
(the latter a theophorous compound, based on the name of a sun- 
god), who is described by his panegyrist as ‘a slaughterous 
warrior’; who lives at ‘the Smiths’ Hill’ (necessarily an uncanny 
place), and who, when he is in a rage (apparently his normal 
condition), emits flames of fire from his teeth, or burns by the 
mere contact of his head the cowl of his instructor—such a 
person can be restored by Christianity to the paganism where he 
belongs, with unalloyed relief. Remembering that austerities as 
revolting as those enumerated above are practised by Aghori, 
Shamans, and other adepts of various Asiatic cults, it would be a 
comfort to be able to feel that we could shift all these nasty stories 
from the Christian saints on to the broad backs of the druids. 

Especially suggestive in these documents is their constant 
manifestation of this very attribute of arrogance. Let anyone 
say anything rude, or refuse a request, or in any other way, 
however trivial, offend the saint, and it is ten to one that the 
holy man will snap out ‘Be thou turned to stone’ or ‘Be thou 
swallowed up in the earth’ or ‘ May thine eyes burst in thy head ’— 
and forthwith the specified crime is accomplished, and the pious 
homilist adds to his narrative the stock comment—and stu- 
pendous blasphemy—‘The names of God and of So-and-so [the 
saint] were magnified by that miracle’! We take leave to dis- 
credit all such crudities. It is not easy to believe that Christian 
saints of old ramped over the country, shouting ‘ Off with his head’ 
at every turn, like the ‘Queen of Hearts’ in Alice in Wonderland. 

But we must acknowledge that those who devoted themselves 
to learning had more than a spice of the druidic Old Adam. In 
privileges as well as in character the Irish saints enter into the 
druidic heritage. Fruitfulness of crops is conditional upon obe- 
dience to them: and they claim the druidic prerogative of exemp- 
tion from taxes. It is not improbable that the peculiar Celtic 
tonsure, which was one of the subjects of dispute at the Synod 
of Whitby, was ultimately of druidic origin.* 

What lines of study did the learners pursue, in the Celtic 
monastic schools? First and foremost, the reading of the biblical 
texts, especially an intensive study of the Psalms. As a student 
in the druidic school was called upon to learn a corpus of verses 
so a pupil in the monastic school began his studies by learning 


1 Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore, ed. Stokes, line 2087, 
* See Dom L. Gougaud, Christianity in Celtic Lands, pp. 201 ff. 
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the hundred and fifty psalms attributed to David. In some 
monasteries—Tallaght, for example—it is said, in the first-hand 
report of an inmate which a lucky chance has preserved for us, 
that each day the repetition of the entire psalter was a compulsory 
preliminary to dinner. This, however, we can hardly take literally. 
I have tested the unedifying exercise sufficiently to conclude that, 
gabbling as fast as the speech organs would move, and assuming 
them capable of keeping up at a uniform rate without any 
slackening, the task would occupy about two hours and a quarter: 
at the end of which time those who took part in it would be unfit 
for eating their dinner or for anything else. We must suppose that 
either the initial catchwords, or else the last three verses of each 
psalm, were repeated.} 

Excursions into Vergil and other classical writers helped ta lay 
a tolerably sound foundation of Latin scholarship: in this remote 
and extra-imperial island, Latin, a foreign language, took the 
place of the old ‘Ogham’ language as the corpus vile of gram- 
matical study. The students read Priscian—with many groans, if 
we may judge from the adversaria scribbled on the margins of 
the St Gall copy. For general information they had the com- 
pilation of the dry-as-dust Isidore of Seville. For the philosophy 
of language they had Martianus Capella, and (it is to be hoped) 
earned merit by the success with which they resisted the seduc- 
tions of that master-physician for insomnia. 

While Latin was the principal language studied, some few 
scholars seem to have been led by their biblical and theological 
enquiries to adventure into Greek, and even to acquire a certain 
smattering of Hebrew. But that the latter language was not 
cultivated with excessive assiduity is amusingly suggested by one 
of the stanzas of a long poem upon the Creation and early History 
of Mankind, of which several copies are in existence. The writer 
is telling us an interesting bit of ecclesiastical folklore, referred 
to by other ancient authorities, to the effect that the first being 
to utter the name of God was Satan: and this is how he expresses it: 


Delb nathrach, corp aeoir séim, 
Tuc leis diabul sin droich-réim: 
Litri trias ro chan, ni as liach, 
Iae, Vau, Iae, ocus Iath. 
1 From several passages in the Irish Liber Hymnorum we learn that to 


gain the spiritual advantages earned by the repetition of unduly lengthy 
hymns, it was sufficient to repeat the last three stanzas. 
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A serpent's form, a body of thin air, 
The Devil took with him upon the evil course. 
The letters by which he made incantation, a thing that is evil, 


Were He, Vav, He, and Yodh. 

The poet knew what the Tetragrammaton looked like. He also 
knew the names of its component letters. But he did not know 
that, after the manner of the Hebrew language, it is written and 
intended to be read from right to left. He spells'it out in the 
European way, the only way which he knows, from left to right; 
and thus he enumerates the letters backward. Obviously he at 
least knew nothing of Hebrew but the alphabet. 

The easy toleration of pre-Christian tradition did not endure. 
When the position of the Church became more secure, there seems 
to have been a sort of ‘tightening up’—a desire to hasten the 
end of paganism, in Ireland as in the other Celtic countries. 
Bertrand has collected a number of decrees of Church councils 
against well- and stone-worship, practices on which the earliest 
preachers had felt obliged to compromise\—just as Muhammad 
had been obliged to compromise on the Ramadan fast and the 
Mecca pilgrimage, which heritages of paganism are even now the 
strongest elements in the system of Islam. So in Wales there 
seems to have been an orgy of destruction of Oghams—what we 
have are only a few chance survivors. In Ireland such monu- 
ments were mutilated when they contained any hint of descent 
from a divine ancestor; and their essential paganism was exorcised 
by cutting a cross upon their sides. Here and there in the litera- 
ture doubts are expressed as to the propriety of studying the 
ancient traditions. Patrick, in that valuable compilation of 
ancient folklore called The Colloguy of the Ancients, is represented 
as feeling qualms about it, till he is reassured by his guardian 
angel—a little hint which suggests that the compiler of the narra- 
tive would himself feel grateful for similar encouragement. 
“Though I write about these people I do not adore them’, says 
one. ‘What we have here written is made for the amusement of 
fools’, says another. ‘Why is God said to regard a man who reads 
Gaelic as uncivilized?’ asks a glossator of The Scholar's Primer 
and he endeavours, without obvious success, to answer the 
searching question. This disconcerting principle was surely laid 
down by some stern instructor, who wished his students to under- 
stand that God would not love them unless they devoted them- 


1 A. Bertrand, La Religion des Gaulois (Paris, 1897), p. 400. 
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selves to the study of ecclesiastical Latin, and to the matters 
written therein; and left all worldly follies on one side. 

Two causes may have led to this revolt against the old learning. 
The first was the crushing blow which Celtic Christianity had 
received at the Synod of Whitby. It is not pleasant for any com- 
munity to be told that they have been all wrong, and that 
possibly in perfect innocence they have been imperilling their 
souls’ salvation: a reform in such external matters as the Easter 
Computation and the Tonsure, which were the primary subjects 
decided at Whitby, may have led to a less spectacular reform 
in more spiritual matters as well. And the Scandinavian raids, 
which began not very long afterwards, may have been accepted 
as a further purging discipline. Why are these dogs of Muslim 
infidels permitted to ravage the centres of Christendom? asked the 
Byzantines: and when they found the answer in the exceeding 
sinfulness of images in the churches, they sought to turn away 
the divine wrath by the Iconoclastic upheaval. Why are the pagan 
Saxons permitted to ravage the Christian Britons? asked Gildas: 
and he found the answer in the sins which he denounced in the 
British rulers. Why have these retvers from the East been permitted 
thus to affitct our holy house? the heads of Clonmacnois might have 
asked, after burying their dead and deploring their depleted 
treasury: and they may have found the answer in the undue 
delight which they had taken in the vain tales of the world. 

We may perhaps explain in this way the monastic failure in 
vernacular creative literature. The monks compiled, copied, trans- 
lated: but on the whole, free composition was left to the hereditary 
bards attached to the heads of the important families, whose duty 
it was to provide panegyrics, laments, and other piéces d’occasion. 
As the monks were the successors of the druids on the religious 
side, these laureates were their heritors on the literary side. They 
likewise instructed pupils in their art, and classified their attain- 
ments by an elaborate system of graduation, not unlike the degrees 
of a university. In one respect their mode of teaching was closer 
to that of their druidic predecessors than was the monastic 
system: they depended on memory rather than on books. Their 
pupils carried their literary stock-in-trade in their heads: even 
new compositions were prepared without the use of writing, to be 
recited to their gratified patrons, as they feasted, in the form in 
which they had hammered them out in the recesses of their minds. 
The bards were not, primarily, bookmen. They left parchment and 
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ink, speaking generally, to the monks; it is to the products of 
monastic scriptoria that we are indebted for most of what we 
know of early Gaelic literature. 

Let us for a moment pause here to take stock of the situation. 
Let us suppose ourselves in Ireland at about the beginning of 
the sixth century. 

(1) Druidism is still alive; druids were maintained by King 
Diarmait mac Cerbaill (f A.D. 558) though he also was a beneficent 
patron of Christian monasteries. Oghams are still being written, 
so that the ‘Ogham’ language is not altogether forgotten. It is, 
however, no longer in practical use as a learned secret tongue. 

(2) The monastic schools are revolutionizing learning, on a 
biblical basis. The Psalms (in Latin) are a standard textbook, 
and are repeated so often that they are known by heart. They 
practically take the place of the Druidic ‘Vedas’, and Latin is 
taking the place of the Druidic secret tongue. 

(3) Vernacular poets, who are Christians, and often monastery 
trained, are feeling after new modes of expression. 

(4) After the first impetus of Christianity and Christian learning, 
which introduced Latin with, perhaps, a little Greek and Hebrew 
to Ireland, there does not appear to have been much new influence 
from the outside. Learning therefore for a couple of centuries 
lived on its memories, and made no perceptible advance: the same 
is true of contemporary Christian art. It was therefore liable to 
fossilize. 

(5) The men of learning, whatever their individual competence, 
are deeply conscious of the dignity of learning, and are arrogantly 
jealous for the respect due to its votaries. In this they carry on 
the druidic tradition. 

We have said, in the last paragraph, ‘whatever their individual 
competence’. This raises the interesting question, What was the 
average competence of the Irish preceptors? We are speaking 
at the moment of the sixth century: and Roger has given us a 
much needed warning against mixing up scholars of different 
generations together. Because the ninth century produced an 
Erigena, it does not follow that there were people of the same 
scholastic calibre in the sixth. Even if there were, it would 
prove nothing as to the average standard of scholarship. Because 
Germany has produced a Sebastian Bach and a Beethoven, whom 
it is not unreasonable to call the two greatest musicians that have 
ever lived, it does not follow that any music-teaching hack in a 
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German provincial town could compose a new B-minor Mass, 
or a new Choral Symphony. We must take warning from Roger's 
caustic comment on a certain popular book about ‘Ireland's 
Ancient Schools and Scholars’: Nous latssons de cété toutes les 
écoles dont l’extstence est signalée [par cet auteur]. Les moindres 
huttes ou priastent des anachorétes deviennent a ses yeux des centres 
d'études considérables. 

To speak bluntly, there are certain outstanding names in the 
record of ‘Ireland's Ancient Schools and Scholars’ to whom all 
honour is due, and who are always brought into evidence when 
this question is under discussion. But what about the scholastic 
underworld, as we may call it, in the background of the picture? 
Let a personal experience provide the answer. Many years ago, 
in destroying an accumulation of old papers, I came across a 
note which I had taken down at school from the dictation of a 
preceptor, and at the time presumably believed, to the effect that 
the Greeks called the people of the outer world ‘Barbarians’ 
because they wore beards: and I well remember how the same 
simple soul, peace to his innocent ashes, once told me that the 
authority for some other unjustifiable dogma, which he had pro- 
pounded, was to be discovered ‘in a book in the British Museum '— 
a reference which I have never yet found time to verify. If a 
duck so very lame could be entrusted with the task of imparting 
instruction in a school of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
why should not similar portents have been possible in the sixth? 

Such a one-eyed man is king among the blind, but only so long 
as they remain blind. When their eyes shew any signs of opening, 
and if he is unwilling to abdicate his sovereignty, he must imitate 
the octopus, and veil himself in an impenetrable sea of ink, And 
this is what actually happened. In an atmosphere of traditional 
scholastic prestige, but of a decline of genuine scholarship, 
charlatanism burgeoned and flourished. The Christian scholar, 
clerical or lay, sought to ape the druid. The vernacular Irish of 
the time was not enough: Latin was not enough: both, once more 
to quote Leland’s knife-grinder, were ‘gettin’ to be too blown’. 
And so two portentous jargons were launched forth, based upon 
Trish and Latin respectively. 

To these jargons we may give the names ‘ Hisperic Irish’ and 
‘Hisperic Latin’, adapted from their best-known literary product. 
Talking in riddles had been at all times a favourite amusement 
among the Celtic peoples. Diodorus (v, 31) tells us that the Gauls 
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north of the Alps spoke but little, and expressed themselves in 
enigmas which they left it to their hearers to interpret: an exercise 
which appears to have passed the wit of Strabo, for he says of 
the same people that they were simple-minded and had no sense. 
The kennings of the Icelandic bards shew us the kind of thing 
that Diodorus or his informant was thinking of. When CO Chulaind 
was wooing Emer, he expressed himself in strings of allusions and 
periphrases, which the lady was shrewd enough to interpret and 
to reply to in the same spirit; so that although the courtship took 
place in public, the bystanders were unaware of what was going 
on—a fine example of what, in the preceding chapter, we called 
Cryptolaly.1 Words which convey no meaning to their hearer 
are always impressive: a story used to be current of how Daniel 
O'Connell put to silence an abusive fishwife by the use of a rigma- 
role of long and in themselves innocent words, though except 
that ‘parallelepiped’ was one of them, the details have slipped 
my memory. A striking example in Middle Irish appears in the 
extraordinary story called The Ever-New Tongue, an Apocryphon 
probably of Syriac or some other Oriental origin, but preserved 
in Irish only. The skeleton of the story is to the effect that the 
apostle Philip's tongue was cut out nine times by the heathen, 
and nine times restored; on which account his name in Heaven 
is ‘the Ever-New Tongue’. This Philip suddenly appeared, amid 
all the impressive circumstances of a Theophany, to an assembly 
of sages on Mount Zion, and told them everything, and a little 
more, about cosmogony and eschatology—the whole forming a 
composition that can challenge comparison even with the more 
delirious chapters of The Book of Enoch.? Interspersed among the 
revelations are tags of ‘the speech of the angels’, which it may 
be interesting to collect together: 


1. Haeli habia felebe fae niteia temnibisse salis sal—' Hear this tale, 
ye sons of men, I have been sent of God to converse with you.’ 

2. Nathire uimbae o lebiae ua un nimbisse tivon tibia am biase sau 
fimblia febe ab le febia fuan—‘It was among the peoples of the earth, 
in verity, that 1 was bom, conceived of the union of a man and a 
‘woman.’ 


? A translation of the text, by Kuno Meyer, will be found running through 
the first volume of The Archaeological Review (London, 1888). The Irish 
o is printed in Zeitschrift far celsche Philologie, vol. iii, pp. 229 ff. 

For references see Best's Bibliography of Ivish Philology and Literat 
p. 232, to which add Stokes‘s edition (Evin, vol. ii, p. Bey oom =o ‘the 
following passages are quoted. 
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3. Lae uide fodea tabo abelia albe fab— In the beginning God made 
heaven and earth.’ 

4. Ambile bane bea fabne fa libera salese inbila tibon ale siboma 
fuan—'It would be tedious to tell in Hebrew everything that is 
related here.’ 

5. Artibilon alma sea sabne e beloia flules elbiae limbae lasfania 
lire—‘God made also a firmament between the waters, and divided 
the waters which were above the firmament from those which were 
beneath the firmament.’ 

6. Aibne fisen asbae fribae flanis lia sieth—' God made in the third 
day lakes and all the seas and forms of water and of salt sea, and the 
circuit of the earth with its plains, mountains, forests, precious stones, 
and species of trees.’ 

7. Abia feble abia alitrian afen alpula nistien erolmea leam—‘ Patient 
is the gracious heart of the King of Heaven who does not pour the 
earth into the lowest depths of pains for its hourly manner, for the 
blasphemy and insult and unrighteousness with which every man’s 
tongue affronts Him.”! 

8. Eui falia fasti; maria fablea nelise nam—'I am a rod, crooked, 
irreligious; hard are the pains before me, awaiting me.’ 

9. Na itho ad nacul lenisteia tibon talaft aia asfa bibo limbia flaune— 
‘Were all your kin, boys, girls, fathers, mothers put to the sword 
and cooked, for you to eat their flesh, it were sevenfold easier to 
forgive that crime than blasphemy against God and unbelief in His 
creation and miracles.’ 

10. Alea fas uide nala nistien alme ama faus elobi reba—‘' God made 
on the fourth day the seventy-two kinds of planets.’ 

11. Alimbea fones arife aste boia fiten salmibia libe lib ebile nab 
lea fabe—'On the fifth day God created seventy-two kinds of birds 
and seventy-two kinds of sea-beasts.’ 

12. Et divesty alba sibe alea alib me lis—' Were the seed of Adam 
to hear those birds, they would not be thankful if they were deprived 
of hearing them.’ 

13. Efi lia lasien ferosa fileva leus dissia nimbile nue bua faune 
intoria tebnae—‘Let us make man in our own image and likeness, 
and let him rule the fishes of the sea, and the birds of heaven, and 
the beasts of the whole earth.’ 

14. Elestha tibon ituria tamne ito firbia fuan—‘I know not which 
is most, the sands under the seas or the sorts of beasts to mangle 
souls in hell.’ 


It is impossible to say whether all this nonsense was in the 
unknown original from which the story was translated, or was im- 
ported into the text by the Irish translator. There is a certain vague 
suggestion of method in the madness. Temnibisse in sentence 1, 


1 Alice's remark ‘That’s a great deal to make one word mean’ would 
not be inappropriate to this and some of the other sentences. 


* 
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which seems to correspond to ‘I have been sent’, is similar in 
form to nimbisse in sentence 2, which may be ‘I have been born’, 
Felebe fae in sentence 1, which may be supposed to mean ‘sons 
of men’, has some similarity to febe ab le febia fuan ‘of man and 
woman’ in sentence 2. O /ebiae ‘of the earth’ in sentence 2 is 
like abelsa ‘earth’ in sentence 3, allowing for scribal blunders, 
which in matter of this sort are only to be expected. But these 
coincidences may be illusory, and in any case do not get us very 
far: there is some similarity in the beginnings of sentences 5, 6, 
I0, 11, the ‘translations’ of which begin in the same way; but 
sentences 4 and 7 are not widely diverse from the type established 
by these four, although their translations are quite different. One 
sentence would have been sufficient as a specimen of the incom- 
prehensible ‘speech of angels’: that the writer took the trouble 
to invent or to copy fourteen sentences shews a mental bias 
toward such unprofitable mysteries. Which leads us back to the 
Hisperic languages. 

Of the compositions in ‘Hisperic Irish’ that have survived, the 
best known, and most perfectly preserved, is Dallan Forgaill’s 
Elegy on St Columba, written, as Professor Zimmer has with 
apparent success endeavoured to shew, soon after the saint’s 
death in the year 597. It is a typical example of its kind: in form 
a sort of anticipation of the vers lsbres of modern affectation, with 
no regular metre, unrhymed, and rendered difficult to us, probably 
also to the contemporaries of the writer, by the use of peculiar 
words, often artificially modified. The form in which the MSS. 
present this poem to us is rendered obscure—it may not unfairly 
be added, repulsive—by enormously long annotations inter- 
spersed through the text. All these impertinences, most of them 
useless fatuities, have to be suppressed, in order to get some idea 
of the composition itself. When we do this, and write out a transla- 
tion of the text (or some approximation thereto) continuously, 
the source of inspiration becomes obvious. Here is the preface 
and the first strophe of the poem: 

God, God, I would make prayer to Him 

Before I go into His presence, a chariot through battle. 
May the God of heaven leave me not, 

Where there is lamentation for abundance of suffering. 
May the great God be my protection 

from the abundance of fire and long tearfulness. 
God the righteous, who is ever near, 

from the cloud-land of Heaven heareth my crying! 
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q[Not without tidings is the house of Niall, 
not from one plain only is great sorrow, great outcry. 

The story cannot be borne, that Colum is not! 
That he hath no church! 

Could a fool tell of him? 
Could even Nera? 

The prophet of God hath set him down on the south of Zion; 
But now he lives not, none remaineth with us. 

Our teacher is no profit for our souls, for he hath gone from us; 
He who protected life hath died. 

For he who was for us prince of the poor hath died, 
He who was for us mediator with God hath died. 

The man of knowledge who warded off our fears is not: 
The preacher of truth is not. 
He who taught the peoples of the Tay is not. 

The whole world was his, and is now a harp without soundboard, 
A church without abbot. 


and we have only to read them to see that the Davidic Psalms 
have supplied the model to the poet. There is, throughout, the 
parallelism which is the essential element in Hebrew poetry, and 
we observe the absence of regular metrical rhythm which is un- 
avoidable in a ‘prose’ translation of the Psalms into Latin or any 
other language. Even in phraseology there are Davidic remi- 
niscences. The first words can hardly be dissociated from Deus 
Deus meus at the beginning of Ps. xxii (= Vulgate xxi). Perhaps 
it is not too far-fetched to see in the lines— 


Co india dui do How should a fool tell of him? 
sceo Nera Even Nera? 


—a vague reminiscence of another Davidic fragment, 


Nequaquam ut mort solent ignaui 
Mortuus est Ab-ner 


(II Sam. [=II Reg.] iii. 33). However that may be, we need say 
no more about Hisperic Irish at the moment, except that even 
in the short extract here printed there are many hard words, and 
the whole composition is evidently the work of a man of learning, 
who, in the words of the legal gloss already quoted, is engaged in 
the congenial task of drowning everyone small, light, or weak. 

We therefore turn to the sister jargon, ‘Hisperic Latin’ (or as 
we may call it briefly, Hisperic), which for the purposes of our 
present study is by far the more important of the two. 

Our main source of information on this remarkable invention 
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is a document, or rather a group of documents, called Hisperica 
Famina: a title which, in humble emulation of its own style, 
we might render ‘Occidental Talkitudes’. In its contents it 
unconsciously draws for us just such a picture as we have imagined 
—a group of impostors, clinging like grim death to their one-eyed 
kingship. 

It is to be counted a heavy tragedy of scholarship that Henry 
Bradshaw's sudden death prevented those who came after him 
from enjoying the fruits of his colossal learning: a vast store of 
unrecorded knowledge was buried in his grave. Among the losses 
that must thus be deplored was the result of his labours upon 
Hisperica Famina, which had occupied his attention for several 
years; he was cut off just when he was about to begin to set down 
the discoveries which he had made, for the elucidation of these 
forbidding texts. We have to do what we can with it, unaided 
by the light which his work could have cast upon it. 

The style of Hisperica Famina bears a certain resemblance to 
some of the parodies of Euphues: there is certainly more of Sir 
Piercie Shafton in it than of Lyly himself, who when all is said 
and done is a writer of considerable charm, if taken in judiciously 
small doses. A closer though a more modern analogy is, however, 
available. These days of ours have seen the rise of a school of 
writers, whom the reader can readily name for himself, for they 
have earned their full share of advertisement. I have no title 
to speak critically or otherwise of them: I have to read so many 
books on subjects that I can understand, that I have no time to 
spare over books that I cannot understand, especially as I have 
no consuming ambition to succeed in doing so. My knowledge 
of these works is therefore limited to the chance extracts from 
them which I have come across from time to time in the periodical 
press. If I may generalize from these fragmentary data, their 
language is fundamentally English: but the sense, if any, is placed 
beyond the reach of ordinary persons by anarchic neologisms 
of idiom, accidence, and vocabulary; by artificial deformations 
of words, and violent wrestings of their orthodox meanings; by 
an occasional admixture of French (sometimes of Stratford-atte- 
Bow, or of an unknown variety even more remote from the 
Parisian standard) ; and by interspersed combinations of letters, 
not always pronounceable, and to me, at least, unintelligible 
I am quite ready to admit the possibility that these writers may 
have grounds for self-congratulation, hidden from my undiscerning 
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eyes. Critics tell me so, and in matters so far outside my com- 
petence I must believe what I am told. But originality is not to 
be reckoned among these assets.1 Every one of the vagaries above 
enumerated was anticipated twelve or thirteen hundred years ago 
by the authors of Hisperica Famina: the only novelty which has 
been introduced into the modern antitype is an occasional affecta- 
tion of moral irresponsibility. The language of Hisperica Famina 
is fundamentally Latin: but the sense is often rendered at least 
elusive by anarchic neologisms of idiom, accidence, and vocabu- 
lary; by artificial deformations of words, and violent wrestings 
of their orthodox meanings; and by an occasional admixture of 
doubtful Greek, along with a faint suggestion of Hebrew, and a 
little unrecognizable gibberish. If those who contrived this jargon 
were able to speak it with any fluency, they would have puzzled 
any ordinary Latinist, at least as completely as the disputing 
judges puzzled king Conchobor. And this is precisely the effect 
at which they were aiming; in certain circles, by the practice 
of this accomplishment, they no doubt obtained a reputation for 
erudition far in advance of their deserts. 

Only one complete manuscript of Hisperica Famina, now in 
the Vatican library, has come down to us. The text was first 
printed by Cardinal Mai,? with some inaccuracies: it was reprinted 
by Migne.? Henry Bradshaw worked long over it, but unfortunately 
the fruits of his researches were never fully recorded, and they 
are now lost beyond recovery. The few sheaves of the harvest 
which it was possible to garner were put forth in 1908 by F. J. H. 
Jenkinson, one of Bradshaw’s successors as University Librarian 
at Cambridge. This publication contains a complete edition of 
the text and of some related documents, which is useful and on 
the whole very accurate.‘ But it gives the impression of being the 
work of a scholar saddled with an ungrateful task, which he carries 
through conscientiously, but is anxious to be rid of as soon as 
possible. In 1887, the year after Bradshaw’s death, an earlier edition 

1 Even the ingenious mechanical device of enhancing literary effect by 
printing personal and geographical names with a lower-case initial instead 
of the orthodox capital is not original: I did it myself, in a dame-school, 
at the age of eight, and got ‘kept in’ in consequence; had I been born 
about fifty years later, I might have been rewarded with a whole holiday. 
Perhaps. 

§ Auctores Classics, vol. v, p. 479. 

® Patrologia, vol. xc, col. 1185. 


4 I have checked it by a collation of the two poems Rubisca and Adselphus 
Adelpha with the Cambridge MS., and found very little to modify. 
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had appeared under the care of J. M. Stohwasser.! This seems to 
have been quite independent of any work that Bradshaw had 
done upon the text. 

Mai, Migne, and Stohwasser printed the text as prose. Bradshaw 
came to the conclusion that it was quasi-metrical, and his arrange- 
ment of the text in this form, with a few trifling modifications, is 
set forth in Jenkinson’s edition. There is no syllabic regularity: 
there may be as many as twenty-six syllables, or as few as seven, 
in one of Bradshaw’s lines. The only formal device is a caesura 
dividing each line (at no definite place), and a rhyme between 
the caesura and the end of the line. 

With all the reverence due to the memory of Henry Bradshaw, 
I cannot believe that these caesural rhymes are intentional. 
Without exception they are produced automatically, by the con- 
cord of substantive and adjective. One of the stock literary 
devices of the author (more properly the authors) is to replace a 
simple, normal substantive by an adjective (often a factitious 
adjective formed from the rejected substantive) coupled with some 
other, far-fetched or out-of-the-way substantive: as in the first 
line, where pectoralis caverna means nothing more than pectus. 
Such combinations in most cases rhyme automatically in their 
declensional terminations: and the frequency of the caesural 
rhyme is due to nothing more than the frequency with which 
the authors use these periphrases. That the rhymes are not inten- 
tional is, I think, proved by the following facts: 

(1) Some of the rhymes are untrue, and would be rejected by 
an ear disciplined to Celtic assonances (as in line 1, pectoralem 
cawernaM). 

(2) Some of them are obtained by scarcely legitimate means, 
as when Jenkinson prints line 21 thus: 

Cus: que adheretis rhetors 
dividing cuique (the dative of gutsgue) in a way in any case 
improbable and, as the facsimile reproduced in his edition shews, 
not sanctioned by the MS. 

(3) When a line does not happen to contain an adjective- 
on combination, the caesural rhyme is almost always 
absent. 


Piers Jahvesbericht uber das k.-k. Franz- Josef Gymnasium (Wien, 
1887). 


aa = « 
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(4) There is sometimes no caesural rhyme even when the 
adjective-substantive combination is present: as in dexterali... 
tduma in line 543. 


In any case the suggestion made by Jenkinson that the Hisperic 
‘metre’ had anything to do with the development of leonine 
hexameters is altogether beside the mark. However, though we 
reject the rhymes, we must retain the detached sentences, which 
are essential to the form of the composition. As in Dallan 
Forgaill’s poem, already quoted, the text is in construction based 
upon, almost a parody of, the Psalter. It is curious that Roger, 
who has observed the characteristic parallelism, has missed its 
dependence upon biblical Hebrew poetic forms. 

The text begins by shewing us a teacher glorying in his scholar- 
ship: vaunting himself in a way that would put Iagoo and all 
the other ‘great boasters’ of history and legend to the blush. 
Next he administers a snub to a countryman who has come to 
be taught learning: let him mind his own business and retum 
to his sheep, says the master in effect, though expressing himself 
with bewildering circumlocutions—displaying a spirit of ex- 
clusivism truly druidic, and altogether antithetic to Christian 
universality. 

A series of short essays follows: and though it is impossible 
to point to any definite indications, they leave the impression 
of being the work of different hands. Subtle differences in the 
choice and use of words may be detected. It seems most likely 
that we have to deal with something analogous to the ‘golden 
book’ of the Classical side of a school of to-day—a book for 
entering such compositions in prose or verse written by the 
Students as are judged to be of outstanding merit. The essays 
are on just such subjects as a teacher would set: the adventures 
of a day: the four elements, fire, water, earth, air: the furniture 
of the schoolroom, a bookcase and a writing tablet: an oratory: 
and ‘something that happened '—in other words, a story, to be 
narrated by the pupil in this jargon speech. 

The true nature of these literary ineptitudes is revealed by 
the apologies for not making the essays longer, the exaggerated 
deference shewn to the teacher, the ‘no time to finish’ formula 
of examinees in every generation. We must infer that self-expres- 
sion in this queer artificial language was actually made a subject 
of serious study: and that the students were required to set down 
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their inspirations within a space of time defined by the turn of 
the hourglass, the shadow on the dial, or the dropping of the 
clepsydra. 

The sense of the essays is perfectly simple—so simple that it 
hardly rewards the labour of digging it out. The syntax also is 
of the simplest—not any more complex than in the detached 
sentences about Balbus in the earlier exercises of Henry's First 
Latin Book, and perhaps equally exhilarating. Subject-verb- 
object is the model of almost all: there are only a few cases of 
subordination of sentences, of interrogatives, or of other excep- 
tional constructions. The ordo uerborum shews a certain balance: 
the verb generally stands as a pivot in the middle of the sentence, 
and the subject with its adjective, the object with its adjective, 
range themselves about it, as in the first sentence: 


| 


Ampla pectoralem suSCITAT vernia cauernam 


(aa 


But though sense and syntax may be simple, the vocabulary 
is little short of diabolical. It is primarily Latin—a hotch-potch 
of classical, colloquial, and ecclesiastical vocables, used either in 
their orthodox form or distorted in one way or another, morpho- 
logically or semantically. New derivatives are invented—as when 
famen, plural famina, is constructed from fari on the analogy of 
such a word as flamen. The enthusiasm of the author for peri- 
phrastic expressions of the form adjective + substantive leads, as 
we have already said, to the invention of a large number of new 
adjectival forms. Other words are inflated by the addition of 
meaningless syllables. Greek, and a few Hebrew, words are pressed 
into the service, as well as some unrecognizable forms. These may 
be either factitious inventions, or may perhaps be corruptions 
due to the scribes who have transmitted the text. 

Now, it is of the essence of a secret language to confine itself 
to a disguised vocabulary. There is seldom, if ever, any declen- 
sional or syntactic idiosyncrasy in slang, argot, or artificial speeches 
generally. The speaker uses his mother tongue as the framework 
of his utterances, and merely varies the verbal bricks with which 
he constructs them. This is what we see in Hisperic. The accidence 
and the syntax are ordinary Latin, but the words are different. 
As to the place where it originated, the students in their rambles 
are entertained by Scoitigens, that is by Irish, with whom they 
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may not converse in their vernacular, owing to the monastic rules 
which impose Latin (or Hisperic?) upon them. The most likely 
place for Irish-speaking Insh is Ireland, and we may therefore 
presume that it is an Irish invention. That some of the words 
are glossed in the MSS. in Breton, not Irish, does not count against 
this conclusion; rather does it favour it, as it is more common 
for foreigners to gloss a language than for its native speakers. 

Hisperic words appear in the hymn Altus Prosator, which is 
very confidently attributed to Colum Cille (t 597); and this indi- 
cates a sixth-century date, at latest, for the use and development 
of the jargon. Such a date is a priori the most probable. Chrise 
tianity entered the British Islands and brought with itself, of 
necessity, an impulse to learning: Christianity is what Orientals 
call the religion of a book, and that book, in the form in which 
it was accessible, was written in languages foreign to the in- 
habitants of the islands—Latin or Greek. Some Latin and Greek 
must therefore have entered the islands with Christianity. The 
Briton (?) Pelagius and his Irish colleague Caelestius, in the fourth 
century, had very considerable learning at their command: we 
do not know where they acquired it, but the fact shews that in 
their time natives of Great Britain and Ireland were not debarred 
from scholarship if they desired to obtain it. 

But after the first efflorescence, the church in the islands seems 
to have been left to itself. We hear nothing of new influences, 
except possibly the introduction of the Vulgate in the sixth 
century. Not till the Irish missionaries began their labours did 
Irish scholars come into contact with the remnants of Continental 
scholarship, such as they were. In the fossilizing of learning pro- 
duced by such stagnation, the development of affectations like 
Hisperic is only to be expected—especially if there were a lingering 
trace of druidic occultism surviving to set the example. Scholar 
ship, as distinguished from charlatanism, did not obtain a new 
lease of life till Gaulish scholars introduced Greek to the Anglo- 
Saxons, who had become established in Great Britain, and through 
whom Erigena appears to have acquired his profound learning. 

Hisperic is removed from being a matter of mere local and 
transient interest by a curious literary episode, of which it now 
becomes necessary to speak, and which had far-reaching con- 
sequences. 

At some time not later than the end of the seventh century—the 
date is fixed by quotations in Bede and in Aldhelm—and in some 
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place which has been supposed, on grounds entirely unsatisfying, 
to have been Toulouse, there lived a scholar out of sympathy 
with the tendencies of his time. We may picture him, a clever, 
grimly humorous, and slightly eccentric recluse, lovingly fingering 
his manuscripts of the Classical age of Roman literature, and sadly 
contrasting them with the pribbles and prabbles of his contem- 
poraries. At last he could no longer refrain, and his wrath poured 
forth in a Swift-like satire. Unfortunately for himself and, as it 
turned out, for the world, he gave his book the jocular name 
The Epitomes of Publius Virgslius Maro: it is as though the 
perpetrator of a dreary early Victorian jape called The Comic 
English Grammar had adorned his title page with the words ‘by 
John Milton’. To the Epstomes was appended a series of Epistles 
in the same style. 

The unknown writer, good easy man, did his best to make the 
absurd world realize that he was in jest. Like Socrates and his 
symposiasts in Plato's dialogues; like Mr Spectator with his Club; 
like Schumann with his portentous Davidsbiindler; like Mrs Gamp 
with Mrs Harris and her family; like the excellent Sir Arthur 
Helps; he surrounded himself with an imaginary company of 
‘friends in council’, whom we are to suppose working in harmony 
with him. To one of these airy fictions he gave the name ‘Gal- 
bungus’, which alone ought to have been enough to make the 
fortune of a humorist. These sages, it appears, had written mar- 
vellous books, the titles of which read like excerpts from the 
Academy Library Catalogue of Laputa: but not one of which has 
left the smallest trace behind, outside the casual references which 
our author makes to them. In the passage most frequently quoted, 
he shews us Galbungus and another colleague, Terrentianus, 
disputing day and night for a fortnight on the question whether 
the pronoun ego can have a vocative case. He affects a Latinity— 
or as he himself says, twelve different kinds of Latinity—never 
seen before on the earth, with all manner of spurious words and 
unheard-of grammatical forms. He discusses prosody, filling his 
illustrations with absurd false quantities. He teaches his readers 
how to make cryptograms which no human being could ever 
decipher, even though he knew the principle upon which they 
were constructed. He commends Cicero—another of his imaginary 
friends, not the orator—for inventing abbreviations equally im- 
possible to comprehend. But to enumerate all his antics would 
involve a translation of the whole book. 


et 
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It ought to have been obvious that the book is a parody, 
seasoned with bitterness. Galbungus and Co. are of one stuff with 
the Trissotins who haunt the salons of Les Femmes Savanies: 
indeed, the world lost much when Moliére, who alone could have 
done it justice, passed from its ken without ever having had his 
attention drawn to the dispute upon the vocative of ego, and its 
dramatic possibilities. Like the schoolmen, ‘ Maro’s’ friends make 
their appeals to shaky ‘authorities’. But, his joke missed fire: 
in vain did he call his fantastic phraseology ‘ pleasantries’ (leporia): 
he shared the fate of Swift, to whom we have compared him. 
Swift wrote an appalling description of the travels of one Gulliver, 
whereby he sought to express his hatred of the world in which 
he found himself. The world took the book, tore out a few of the 
more lurid pages, and light-heartedly placed the incoherent 
remainder upon its nursery bookshelves, side by side with the 
whimsies of the blameless Lewis Carroll. The old scholar of the 
seventh century wrote a burlesque on the literary fads of his time. 
The world blinked owlishly over it—and solemnly accepted it as 
a serious textbook! 

We do not look very hopefully for humour in mediaeval litera- 
ture. There are a few more or less disreputable farceurs, like the 
MacConglinne of whom we shall hear on a later page. There is the 
brilliant but graceless Walter Map. And, of course, there is the 
gigantic and only too successful practical joke of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. But otherwise humour seems to have been the special 
field of that dismalest of organ-grinders’ anthropoids, the Court 
Jester. And so the joke of ‘ Publius Virgilius Maro’ not only failed 
to come off in his own time, but has done so even to this day: for 
writers on mediaeval literature keep on taking the poor man 
seriously, and never resist the temptation of throwing stones at 
him. Perhaps, after all, he deserves his punishment. His jesting 
was untimely. Unconsciously he had much to do with the develop- 
ment of scholasticism and the substitution of authority for 
original research. In a word, he left the trail of Galbungus over 
the Middle Ages and all their works. 


1 This is not a personal opinion of my own, else would I hardly venture 
to state it. I shelter myself behind the scholarship of Roger, who regards 
Maro as one of the developers of scholasticism and authoritativism. I dis- 
agree, however, with him for taking Maro seriously, as a Gallo-Roman or 
Barbarian who had acquired some mdimentary notions of grammar and 
of exotic words and who made up for his scholastic deficiency by his pre- 
tentious affectations. Rather is he to be compared to Archbishop Whately, 
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But now comes an interesting point. Kuno Meyer has examined 
philologically the names of Maro’s fictitious companions: and he 
concludes that they have a strong Celtic element, if they are not 
actually Irish. Zimmer identifies Maro himself with an enig- 
matical Irish writer, who bears the name Fer Ceirtne. This 
identification is risky, to say the least: but there seems no reason 
to doubt that Maro had his eye on Ireland when he penned his 
satire. If we admit this, we must suppose that Hisperica Famina 
was the object of his attack. The sentence in Hisperica Famina, 
Bis senos exploro vechros, was once thought to refer to Maro’'s 
twelve kinds of Latinity. This has been shewn to be inadmissible: 
but we cannot overlook the possibility that Maro’'s twelve Latini- 
ties were suggested by the bis senos vechros of Hispertca Famina. 
In short, Galbungus and the rest are the first ‘stage Irishmen’ in 
literature: all the Micky Frees and Handy Andies are of their kin. 

Maro’s alleged connexion with Toulouse seems to have been 
inferred from a misunderstanding of his words ‘Bigerro sermone 
clefabo’. The true meaning of this sentence is illustrated by the 
pleasing anecdote recorded by Prof. Jespersen in that delightful 
book Language, tts Development and Origin (p. 148). The author’s 
five-year-old son uttered some meaningless words, saying that 
they were ‘English’. ‘It is not English’, said the father: ‘I under- 
stand English, and I cannot understand that.’ ‘Do you know 
all languages, father?’ ‘No, there are many that I do not know.’ 
“Do you know Japanese?’ ‘No.’ ‘Good; then if I say anything 
you do not understand, you will know that it is Japanese.’ In 
like manner an old native of Sligo, one of the rapidly diminishing 
company who have a knowledge of Irish as a birthright, said to 
a friend of mine: ‘They do be teachin’ what they call Irish in 
the schools now: but sure it isn’t Irish at all: it’s Welsh!’ O€ 
course he knew no Welsh, and of course Master Jespersen knew 
no Japanese: they simply meant what the old play calls ‘a thing 
no fellow can understand’. And Maro’s sentence, in like manner, 
means: ‘This language isn’t Latin at all: it’s Basque'—probably 
the first reference in literature to the proverbial obscurity of that 
strange speech. But it is improbable that he knew a single word 
of Basque. 


who, to parody the polemics of anti-religious writers, wrote an essay which 
professed to prove the non-existence of Napoleon. It is no more reasonable 
to take Maro’s book as a serious index of its author's scholarahip than it 
age be to take Whately's jeu d'esprit aa a serious index of its author's 
sanity. 
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Roger sums up his severe criticism of Maro in these words: 
Quand on songe qu’tl est le seul théoricien gaulots du 6* ou 7° siécle 
qui att eté jugé digne d’étre conservé, on touche forcément a la 
stérilité d'une époque aussi pauvrement représentée. This sounds like 
a fair judgement, not on Maro but on his world. We must not, 
however, overlook the possibility that some of Maro’s contem- 
poraries and successors actually saw the joke! Human nature 
changes little during the centuries: and there can be no question 
that Maro’s lively irresponsibilities provide more fun for scribes 
and students than the pulvis et umbra of those Dismal Jemmies, 
Priscian and Martianus Capella. 

In one country Maro certainly was taken seriously; namely 
Ireland, the country which he parodied. To that one country 
seems to be due his preservation, for the MSS. of his work are 
apparently of Irish origin. Never did satirist earn a greater 
compliment: never was there a more humorous literary situation. 
Certain scholars in Ireland developed a vicious literary style. 
Maro wrote a parody of that literary style. And the scholars of 
Ireland adopted the parody as a grammatical explanation of their 
own style. It is like the Phoenician navigator who succeeded in 
voyaging to Scotland, according to a once popular lady novelist 
(if my memory does not err), by blowing the sails of his own ship 
with a pair of bellows. 

The conditions which led to this extraordinary development 
were very simple. Hisperic Irish and Hisperic Latin were twins, 
starting in the same cradle. The peculiarities of one were the same 
as those of the other, differing only in the essential differences 
between the fundamental languages on which they were based. 
The artificial devices of the one were reproduced in the other. 
Maro made the Latin twin a butt: mutatis mutandis what he said 
was equally applicable to the Irish twin. 

In a later generation, when the Hisperic craze was dying down, 
the compositions of Dallan Forgaill and his kind were sadly 
puzzling the learned. They could make little or nothing of them: 
and Maro came like a blaze of revelation. Poor souls, we can 
almost hear them contrast, like so many another self-deluded victim 
of bewilderment, their former blindness with their present sight. 
And so they took Maro to their hearts, and with his impish help 
they wrote their portentous commentaries on Dallan Forgaill, ex- 
plaining his eccentricities by the mockery of those eccentricities: 
and, mixing Maro and Isidore into an incongruous and indigestible 
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pie, they compiled the solemn monument of grammatical but mis- 
directed learning called The Scholar's Primer. And generations of 
scholars glossed it, and glossed it, and glossed it again, till it assumed 
a shape out of which it would pass the wit of an Aristotle to 
extract any coherent sense or meaning. The effect was disastrous. 
Pedantry and grandiloquence usurped the place of learning: and 
this sort of thing came into being, and is hardly dead yet: 

‘The Irish Antiquaries have preserved this Ogham in par- 
ticular as a pice (ssc) of the greatest value in all their Antiquity 
and it was penal for any but those that were sworn Antquaries (sic) 
either to study or use the same Form {read From] those characters 
those sworn Antquaries (sic) wrote all the evil actions of their 
Kings and other vicious practions (sic) of their Monarchs and 
great personages both male and female that it should not be 
known to any but to themselves and their successors being sworn 
Antiquaries as aforesaid.’! 


Postscript. In Studtes in Early Irish Law, a symposium 
recently published by the Royal Irish Academy, it is suggested 
that the Life of Find-Chua (p. 68 ante) is a goliardic parody of this 
type of literature. Quite possibly: but if so, it is one more joke 
which has missed fire, for it is preserved in a compilation certainly 
intended for edification. It must therefore be judged by its fruits 
rather than by its intentions. 

The influence of an intensive study of the Psalms on some 
phases of Irish literature can be illustrated by a curious parallel. 
One Robert Walker, beadle of a Reformed Presbyterian Church 
in Glasgow (1813-1864), kept a record of the history of the con- 
gregation during his time. Apparently this good man never read 
anything but the Authorized version of the Bible, and he wrote 
in its idiom with a natural fluency far beyond the possibilities of 
mere parody.? 

On the probable indebtedness of Erigena to Saxon teachers, 
see Roger of. cit. p. 206, also pp. 268 ff. 


1 From McCurtin’s English-Irish Dictionary: I quote, not from the 
printed text, but from an eighteenth-century MS. transcript in my posses- 
sion, which no doubt brought much comfort and edification to its Original 
owner. 

4 Extracts from this literary curiosity will be found in T. Binnie, Sketch 
of the History of the First Reformed Presbyterian Congregation (Paisley, 
Parlane, 1888), pp. 192 ff. 


CHAPTER IV 
BOG-LATIN 


The volume class-marked H 2 15 in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is, or rather was, an unwieldy collection of waifs and 
strays—fragments of books most of which Time had devoured— 
bound together in a rudis indigestague moles. In February 1898 
the collection was divided into two much more convenient parts. 

One leaf in this miscellany, formerly pp. 116-17, now pp. 41-2 
of the second part, is a sheet of paper with writing from the hand 
of the well-known Irish historian Dubhaltach mac Fir Bisigh 
(Duald mac Firbis, 1585-1670). Its contents consist of a vocabu- 
lary of factitious words, with a signification in Irish attached to 
each, arranged in four columns, two on each page. At the top 
of the first page is the heading, D&@il1 Laithne and so sios ‘A Book 
of Latin here below’: at the bottom of the fourth column is the 
signature, in this form: 

Finit. Dubaltach Fir Bisigh 
adomcomhnuic 
1643 5° maij 
Baile M‘[A odhagain] 
mo [locc] 

‘It endeth. Dubhaltach Fir Bisigh am I: 1643, 5th May. Baile 
Mic Aodhagain (= Ballymacegan, Co. Tipperary) is my place.’ 

The two words printed above in square brackets were apparently 
to be seen when Whitley Stokes made his transcript, over sixty 
years ago; but since then they have been torn from the leaf. 
Whitley Stokes published the text of the vocabulary, with an 
introduction and notes, and with a translation into Latin of the 
Irish explanations, in the second edition of his Gotdelica.2 Later, 
the pages were reproduced in facsimile, but on a scale rather too 
small for pleasant reading, in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society, Series 11, vol. ii (1908-9), pp. 244-5. (The original leaf 
measures 11} by 7,5, inches.) I have collated Stokes’s edition 

1 Throughout this book long vowels will be marked with a horizontal 


stroke, instead of the conventional but misleading ‘acute accent’. 
* Published in 1872: pp. 71-83. 
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with the MS., and have found it almost completely accurate: the 
only serious error (gath for gaoth, no. 283) had already been 
observed by Kuno Meyer.’ But there are one or two trifling 
misprints as well: and here and there Stokes has endeavoured to 
remodel the MS. forms in accordance with Middle Irish spelling. 
Thus for no. 15, ftonnor, he prints tinnor, giving the MS. form in 
a footnote. It is doubtful whether it is desirable thus to stan- 
dardize an irresponsible jargon: in the present edition I have set 
forth the words (as well as the Irish explanations, which are very 
unsystematically spelt, and hardly ever shew the mark of vowel- 
prolongation) exactly as they appear in the MS. An exception 
is made in the case of the symbol ‘vi’, which Stokes prints in 
that form: but as it clearly has everywhere the signification ‘ui’, 
which it possesses universally in Irish MSS., it would seem mis- 
leading to retain the ‘v’. 

Dail Laithne is the name of the ‘book’, not of the jargon to 
which it introduces us. As a name for the latter, I have ventured 
to adopt the expression ‘Bog-Latin’, a common derisive term 
for ‘gibberish’ in Ireland, in order to distinguish it from ordinary 
Latin. 

When I examined the MS., I was surprised to find a number of 
additional words, which both Stokes and Meyer had unaccount- 
ably overlooked, beneath the signature. They are here printed 
for the first time. As in Stokes’s edition, the words are numbered 
for convenience of reference. In the manuscript, the vocabulary 
is expressed throughout by the formula ‘Dairtinne .i. [=id est] 
duine. Troicit .i. corp’, and so forth. The words are not in ‘list’ 
form, one beneath the other: and needless to say no reference 
numbers are used. 

Stokes identified some of the words as genuine old or obsolete 
words, recorded by the ninth-tenth century glossator Cormac mac 
Cuillenndin. Others he saw to be deformations of their Irish 
equivalents. But in many of his attempts at explaining these, he 
went astray, because he missed the clue detected and published 
by Professor Thurneysen, fourteen years afterwards.2 The prin- 
ciple is, that for certain letters in the word, the name of the letter in 
the Irish or Ogham alphabet is substituted. [The names of the 
letters are the tree-names, already referred to, ante, p. 41.] It is 
as though a Greek, wishing for some reason to refer cryptically 


1 Journal, G.L.S. 11, ii, p. 245. 
* ‘Du langage secret dit Ogham’, Revue Celtique, vol. vii (1886), p. 169. 
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to a person called Ias6n, should call him ‘Idt'alphas6n': it is the 
converse of our expression ‘ Figure-of-8’ or of the schoolboy joke 
‘Qcumbers Wup’. This key unlocks many, perhaps most, of the 
riddles; but, as we shall see, it is not applicable to all of them.? 
While there can be no doubt that Professor Thurneysen has 
found the principle of the construction of much of the Bog-Latin 
vocabulary, his identification thereof with the ‘Ogham’ of Morish 
O'Gibellan is open to question—though not, perhaps, to the severe 
rebuke which it received from the pen of Mr H. F. Berry.? The 
very sound conclusion of Professor Thurneysen’s paper—que la 
conmmatssance de ce jargon ait été jugée une qualité digne d'élre 
mentionnée dans les annales, cela ne parle pas trop en faveur de la 
culture intellectuelle de l' Irelande au moyen age—is a good argument 
against the identification suggested. Bog-Latin is too naive to 
have been taken seriously, even in the Middle Ages. A little con- 
sideration of the classes into which we can group the words chosen 
for deformation leads to the inference that this is no scholars’ 
vocabulary ; it is of the earth, earthy. Parts of the body, garments, 
utensils, human occupations, cooking vessels, food, music, animals, 
metals, a few natural geographical features, colours, points of the 
compass, some commonplace verbs, relationships, numerals— 
these are what interested those who contrived it. It resembles 
the freak of a pack of schoolboys more than anything else: and 
the same explanation is indicated by some touches of coarseness, 
such as the unpleasant rendering of ‘ fiesh-meat’ by a word which 
means ‘maggot’. I regret to learn, from a schoolgirl relative, of 
a modern analogy even less agreeable, current among her asso- 
ciates—the term ‘dead baby’ applied to a suet dumpling! 
Besides, if this were really ‘the speech called Ogham’, it would 
be so called in the MS., and not ridiculously labelled ‘Latin’. 
We can never expect to interpret all these words: nor can it be 
hoped that ail the suggestions given below are successful ‘hits’. 
Many of the words may have owed their origin to some combina- 
tion of circumstances, now utterly irrecoverable. Here again an 
instructive modern analogy is at hand. Probably every family, 
even of moderate size, has a more or less extensive vocabulary of 
1 The cypher called Ogam romesc Bres (ante, p. 46) differs in degree: 
there apparently every letter of the concealed words is spelt out one by one. 
In Bog-Latin, only one or two letters of each word are called by their 
AnD youpaay Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. xxxii (1902), 
pp. 158 ff. 
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current words and phrases, the sources of which may have been 
forgotten—may even never have been known to the junior 
members—but which are quite comprehensible in the household, 
though totally unintelligible outside. How could any non-initiate 
guess that ‘to sing the hundredth psalm’ meant ‘to fetch a glass 
of water ’—as it does in a family known to me? If he be admitted 
to the domestic arcana so far as to learn the phrase and its 
meaning, how could he guess the nexus between the two ideas—a 
chance remark made upon a midsummer day, that to allow the 
heated water to run off from the cold-water tap took about as 
long a time as it would take to perform the act of piety specified? 
For all we know, the links between some of these Bog-Latin words 
and their meanings may be just as fantastically casual. 

Meaningless words, and proper names, are notoriously liable to 
corruption in the course of scribal transmission. This vocabulary 
has certainly suffered at the hands of its copyists. In a few cases 
it is possible to suggest emendations, more or less certain; but 
we cannot legitimately assume that a word is necessarily corrupt 
because we are unable to explain it. Corruption is probably 
indicated by the many forms in which some of the Ogham names 
appear: the copyists failed to recognize them, embedded in the 
different words, and transcribed them in a haphazard fashion. 

The most probable date for the vocabulary is some time in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. This is not rendered impossibly 
late by the presence of ancient words recorded by Cormac: a copy 
of his glossary may have been accessible to, and utilized by, the 
inventors of the jargon. We should wander in a sad maze of error, 
in criticizing undated English compositions, if we were invariably 
to accept the chronological indications of words like ‘methinks’, 
“yclept’, ‘albeit’ and so forth, at their face value! 

In Stokes’s edition of O’Donovan's translation of Cormac’s 
Glossary, he made the tentative suggestion that some of these 
hard words may be of Pictish origin. This is possible, and would 
be extremely interesting if it could be proved. Every scrap of 
that lost language is welcome. But it is only a possibility at best 
and in any case leads us nowhere. To try to explain anything aa 
earth with the help of Pictish is as futile as to try to illuminate 
crepuscular shadows by means of the blackness of Tartarus. 

Of special interest are the words which Bog-Latin and Shelta 
have in common: of equal interest are the abrupt contrasts be- 
tween the two languages. Consideration of these points must 
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necessarily be postponed till the Shelta material has been laid 
before the reader.? 

What of the grammar of Bog-Latin, its accidence and its syntax? 
The chief indications are contained in the two sentences, nos. 194, 
195: 

"ao ar collait ‘let us eat our portion’. 

edmam ar ndoib ‘let us drink our draught’. 

Here ar (as it should be written) is the ordinary Irish word for 
‘our’. It produces nasalization (or ‘eclipsis’) of the initial con- 
sonant of the following word: hence the spelling ndoib; doib means 
‘drink’, according to no. 82. Collait should certainly be written 
ccollait or gcollait for the same reason: the unaffected form used 
here is doubtless a scribal error. The important point is, however, 
that if we were allowed to assume verbal stems lots-, edm-, meaning 
respectively ‘to eat’ and ‘to drink’, and a substantive collait, 
meaning ‘a portion of food’, then the above sentences would be 
straightforward Irish for the meanings alleged. This leads us to 
conclude that, so far as the evidence goes, speakers of Bog-Latin 
used a framework of ordinary Irish accidence, and did no more 
than substitute their jargon vocabulary for the orthodox Irish 
words. And that the Bog-Latin syntax was also essentially Irish 
is indicated by the presence of a number of equivalents for that 
very characteristic Irish formation, the preposition-pronoun com- 
pound; which exercises numerous syntactic functions in the Irish 
language. In this respect, therefore, Bog-Latin is exactly analo- 
gous to Hisperic (see ante, p. 82). 

Professor Thurneysen has indicated the following rules of con- 
struction: others are added below as the result of the present 
analysis. [It may be said, once for all, that the Ogham names 
are henceforth printed in small caprrats, Bog-Latin words in 
heavy-faced type, Irish and Shelta words in italics (the latter 
leaded), English translations in ‘inverted commas’.} 

(1) One or more letters in each word are replaced by the name 
of the letter in the Ogham alphabet. Thus din becomes DAUR-un. 

(2) These names are often turned into adjectives, by the use of 
the ordinary adjectival formative -ch, -ach, -ech: thus tatr becomes 
TINNE-CH-air. The ch is frequently de-aspirated: thus medg be- 
comes MUIN-C-edg. 

(3) Vowelsaresometimesomitted: thus mac becomes MUIN-COLL. 


1 In the Bog-Latin vocabulary, the few Shelta words quoted are dis- 
tinguished by being Jeaded. 
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(4) Consonants also are omitted, especially when they exist in 
the name of the letter ‘oghamized’: thus cuile becomes COLL-ue, not 
cori-uile. Sometimes they are omitted when this reason does not 
exist, as when merdrech becomes MUIN-drech, not MUIN-er-drech. 

The following is a list of all the Ogham letter-names used; for 
convenience we call the substitution of the Ogham name ‘ogham- 
izing’: with the adjective termination, ‘oghamizing adjectivally’. 
In this list, the correct forms are printed first, in capital letters: 
varieties follow, in italics. Those in square brackets are not found 
in the vocabulary. 


B BEITH, beth, bet, bed NG [GETAL], gotthtial, goth, 
Luts, lois, los, les, lus, losc, geitheil 

letsc, lotsg, lotsc Z  [STRAIF] 
F FERN R_ RWIS, 708s, 70S, rus, YO1SC, YOSC 
S SAIL A AILM, etlm 
N Nin, siam(?),nann(?),nion O ONN, otnd, ond, an, oinc 
H_ ([HUATR], cutth, casth Usui, ur 
D_ »bamr, daur, der, dur E EDAD, ¢0 
T  TINNE, fionn, thins I [1DAD] todad-m > iodamm} 
C  cOLL, cull, cul, casll EA [EBAD] 
Q [QuEIRT], cert, csrt OI [o1R] 
M MUIN, man, mun, main, UI [urLLenn] 

muinc, minc IA [IPHIN] 
G_ GoRT, gart AE [EMHANCOLL] amloic 


DUIL LAITHNE AND SO SIOS 


I. Dairtinne duine ‘person’, DAIR-TINNE=‘D.T.’ This is one of 
a number of words having what we may call ‘elemental’ 
meanings, which are represented by their initial letters, 
oghamized. Thus 17 Luis=/(amh) ‘hand’: 60 FERN=/f(er) 
“man': 66¢ DAUR=D(fa) ‘God’: 136 UR=4/(Ic), properly olc 
‘bad’: 1405 TINNE=f(alamh) ‘earth’. In this particular case 
the simple initial could not be used, as that was already pre- 
empted by pAuR (‘God’). The inventors therefore added 
their word TINNE ‘earth’ for defining purposes, so that the 
significance of the word is ‘the god of earth’. 

Troicit corp ‘body’. This seems to be a genuine old word 
Cormac offers one of his guesswork etymologies of the word 
fothrucud ‘washing’ as trochit ‘a body’, fo ‘under’ [water]. 
aoe by Stokes: the word is by him connected with Latin 
TUNCUS. 


~ 


1 See no. 92 for the explanation of this, 
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3. Muinbuid menma ‘mind’. MuIN is the oghamized initial: the 


word is formed in the same way as 37a DUR-buid = dealg 
‘pin’, and more doubtfully 155 TIN-buid=erges ‘which 
ariseth’. The termination is arbitrary, so far as I can see. 


4. Cud ceann ‘head’. A genuine word: see Kuno Meyer, Con- 


tributions to Irish Lexicography, under Caut, Cod, Cud. 


5. Fualasg /folt ‘hair’. Stokes prints fualasc, and compares a 


6a. 


60. 


word fualascach, glossing ‘arbusta’ in the St John’s College 
Psalter (Gordelica,* p. 60). But there can be little doubt that 
it is a jargon word, cognate with the Shelta balaszé. 
Eochaille einech ‘face’. Conceivably this difficult word was 
evolved thus. EDAD is the oghamized initial: this word means 
‘yew’. Another word for ‘yew’ is ¢6: but as this also means 
‘salmon’, a defining word chatlle, meaning ‘of a forest’, is 
added. 


Aga (same meaning). An apocopated form of the common 
word agaid ‘face’. 


7. Sabar sutl‘eye’. One of several words formed by substituting 


the syllable bar, or something like it, for the termination. 
Such are 8 sro-pur=sr6n ‘nose’: 16 cu-far=cos ‘foot, leg’: 
131 ar-bar=argad ‘silver’: 1355 ma-bar= mor ‘great’: 147) 
li-ber =ler ‘sea’. Compare the modern public-school or uni- 
versity slang brekker, bedder, footer, for ‘breakfast’, ‘bed- 
maker’, ‘football’, ef mulia similia: these are absolutely 
analogous. 


8. Sropur svom ‘nose’. See foregoing article. 
9. Beilfiesg bel ‘mouth’. This is a kind of kenning, the literal 


ro. 


II. 


12. 


meaning of which is ‘mouth-switch’. Conceivably there is a 
reference to the flesg or rod which is the stem-line upon which 
Ogham letters are formed. 

Feirchinn fiacail ‘tooth’. Originally another kenning, fer 
cinn “man of a head’, clearly a sort of punning corruption of 
the Irish word; but corrupted by scribes after the meaning 
had been forgotten. 


Ligair tenga ‘tongue’. This is another of Cormac’s words; 
he gives it in the form ligur. 

Groithial ‘gini’. This abbreviation is expanded, by Stokes, 
gréini, and translated, with a query, ‘whiskers’: apparently 
thinking of Cormac’s grend, O'Clery’s grenn ‘beard’, From 
the neighbouring words we may judge that it denotes some 
part of the head, but the expansion and the translation are 
alike doubtful. As for the word itself, the 7 is to be elided: 
it will then be possible to explain it as a form of GETAL, the 
name appropriated for the sign of NG; compare §1 GOITHIALL- 
ad=gad ‘a withe’: 64 GEITHIL-le=giolla ‘a boy’. 
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14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
20e 


an 
23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 
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Baicead braige ‘neck’. As Stokes observes, O'Clery’s 
Glossary gives bacad=‘neck’. 

Drogmall druim ‘back’. The consonantal skeleton of the 
Irish word, farced with nonsense syllables, =dr-og-m-all: 
compare 85 sc-eg-lan =salann. This is one of the commonest 
of all devices in forming an artificial speech. 

Tionnor 16n‘podex’. This is the Shelta ‘#7, with the initial 
oghamized: TIONN-or. 

Cufar cos ‘foot, leg’. See no. 7 above. 

Luis lamh ‘hand, arm’. The initial oghamized. 

Bisi mér ‘finger’. The same word reappears at no. 46 in the 
sense deimis ‘shears’. It is apparently the Welsh bys ‘finger’. 
A similar word appears in orthodox Irish, but only in the 
expression dist ega ‘an icicle’. 

Aicris inghin [finger]-‘nail’. Obscure: query, Greek tv &kpais. 
Bethul bach ‘penis’ 1 These words may be taken together. 
Losuill cased ‘testicle’ f The first word is the oghamized 
initial (the first letter of the Ogham alphabet) + the arbitrary 
syllable -ul: the second is formed by analogy with the second 
letter of the Ogham alphabet: BETH-ul, Los-uill. The varia- 
tions in spelling of the added syllable are due to the scribes. 
For the formative compare 142 usguile [which perhaps should 
be usguill]=w«sisge ‘water’, and possibly 200 caill=cler 
‘cleric’. And for more or less similar doublets of words see 
nos. 121, 122 and 279, 280. 

Goll caoch‘blind’. A perversion of the Irish word dail‘ blind’. 
Coich cnaimh ‘bone’. This is perhaps a genuine word, but 
so far as ] am aware it occurs only once, in the tale called 
Tain Bo Cualnge (ed. Windisch, p. 371), where we read 
for coich a musneosl, which would thus appear to mean ‘on 
the bone of his neck’. 

Muincedan medhin ‘middle’. Oghamized initial with adjec- 
tive termination, de-aspirated: MUIN-c-edan. 

Slace claideabh ‘sword’. Stokes quotes from O'Reilly's Irish 
Dictionary a word slacdn ‘club’, which appears to be a 
diminutive of this. 

Cuitheiilm cluas ‘ear’. In the MS. we find ‘cuitheilm o |i. 
cluas’: but the ‘o’ is an insertion by a different hand, in 
different ink. It should be on the other side of the sign i. 
for it is really an alternative explanation: 6 is another word 
for ‘ear’ in Irish. It helps to unravel this rather recondite 
word. Cuith-eilm is for HUATH-AILM, which spells ka. This 
is meant for 4d: an unnecessary 4h prefixed to an initial vowel 
is a commonplace in Middle Irish; and we shall find several 
cases of oscillation between @ and o in this vocabulary. 


| one 


oF 


28. 


29. 


30. 


30 


32: 


33. 


34a. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37a. 
37. 
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Caithen cac ‘excrement’. Here again caith=HUATH, and 
the word spelt is thus ken. En is an old word for water, made 
use of by Cormac in his etymology of min ‘urine’. The 
association of ideas need not be emphasized. 


Dercuill derc ‘eye’. This may be formed with the -uill 
suffix which we have already seen in nos. 20, 21: but on the 
whole it is more probably a corruption of DUR-COLL (ogham- 
ized d—c, the initial and final). 


Coimhgeall cochall ‘hood’. Apparently nothing more than 
a facetious mispronunciation of the Irish word, on the level 
of the Cockney’s picture-skew for ‘ picturesque’. 


Brael brat ‘mantle’. This looks wrong, and may be corrupt. 
It is possibly for br-a1L(M), equivalent to the first three letters 
of the Irish word; but no weight can be attached to this 
suggestion, and the word must be left doubtful. 


Crosar tomar ‘tunic’. This perversion seems to be suggested 
by a common MS. contraction, whereby the cross-like symbol 
I represents in. For ton is thus substituted crots ‘a cross’. 
Luisnech niamnach /éme ‘shirt’. Niamnach is probably for 
nionnach, the two ’s having become differentiated ‘eave 
natural and frequent process. We should then have fe 
nech-NION-nech, corresponding to the spelling L-e-N-e, the 
consonants being oghamized. How then does nech corre- 
spond to e? Perhaps arbitrarily: but perhaps because nech 
in Irish means ‘person’, and an #-é also means ‘the person, 
he who’. By this means a kenning was produced, meani 
something like ‘shining, sparkling’, which would be suitable 
enough to describe a white linen garment. 


Carosar corrt(h)ar ‘fringe’. The Irish word is shortened (by 
a loss of th, frequent in the vocabulary) to corar and the middle 
letter is oghamized: ca-Ros-ar. 

Ailmsi asan ‘shoe’. Word shortened and initial oghamized: 
AILM-si= asi. 

Oindsi (same meaning). Same process, with a vowel-shift 
= ON-Si=05t. 
Deilenn corb maolasa ‘ sandals’. This seems to be an obscure 


kenning, literally meaning ‘spear of chariots’, suggested by 
some now unknown circumstance. 


Crionna cris ‘girdle’. An arbitrary substitution, having 
some analogy with ‘rhyming slang’—we may call it ‘allitera- 
tive slang ’—and suggested by crinna ‘wise’. 
Durbuid dealg ‘pin’. See the analogous 3 muinbuid. 
Deiesg (same meaning). De-Les-g, the J oghamized (LES 
miswritten for LUIS). 
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38. Cotan Jaoch ‘hero, warrior’. (1) De-aspirate [laoc]: (2) re- 


verse co-la: (3) substitute for Ja (‘day’) the word which, 
whatever its origin, reappears in the Shelta ¢dm, with the 
same meaning. The word could have been produced in this 
way, but that is a different thing from saying that it was so 
produced! No other suggestion occurs to me, and on the 
whole it is better to admit that its etymology is obscure. 


394. Crisgeo gaoi ‘javelin’. If we take geo as a perversion of 


gaoi, this word would mean ‘girdle-javelin’: but that is not 
very intelligible. Another obscurity. 


395. Goithni (same meaning). A contraction of GOITHIAL-ni: see 


40. 


qt. 


42. 


43. 


46. 


47. 


no. 12. The termination -ni is also found in 78 creithne= 
criathar ‘sieve’; 117a cetaimni =catirigh ‘sheep’; 132 onduenne 
=uma ‘copper’. But see alternative explanations of the two 
last in their own articles. 

Sgillenn sgian ‘knife’. Apparently sgi-n with the arbitrary 
en inserted. Compare 108 pip-len-nan=tiompandn ‘tam- 
bourine’. Uncertain. 

Lethten altan‘razor’. Apparently an arbitrary modification 
of the Irish word. 

Loarn loman ‘rope’. Perhaps another modification based 
upon MS. conventions (like 3 crosar, above). Loman would 
be written ‘Idan’, and if badly written this would resemble 
‘}éan’, which would mean loaran. It may be that this was 
an actual mistake in reading committed by some student, 
and perpetuated in semi-mockery by his fellows: compare 
284 bellit. 

Berrech brothrach ‘a bed-cover’ (or, ‘arich garment’). This 
is a contraction of the word, analogous to that in no. 33, 
where corrthar becomes corar; but in the present case none 
of the letters are oghamized. The sound At th is very apt to 
disappear in Bog-Latin. 


. Gortlomnach gemin ‘a fetter’. An adjectival form derived 


from loman ‘a rope’ (see no. 42, above) with GorT (= 2) 
prefixed. This is therefore a case of initial oghamization with 
a defining adjective added—‘ the ropey G’. 


. Betbec bdlath ‘flower’. This should doubtless be BETH-becc 


‘the little B’. Compare 113 beth-an ‘the noble B’ (=bo 
“cow’) and 128 bed-ban ‘the white B* (=bradan ‘salmon’). 
Bisi deimis ‘shears’. Doubtless from the fi -lik 
pearance of the tool: see no. 18. he abt. 
Cremad crann ‘tree’ (or ‘wood’, or ‘pole’). Apparentl 
another wilful MS. misreading, ‘crad’ eee eine ate 4 
as though ‘cfad’ (=cr(e)mad). 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 
524. 
526. 


53- 


54- 
55- 
56. 


57- 


58. 
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Collann calg ‘sword’. Clearly like no. 44, an oghamized 
initial with a defining word added: cort-(I)ann ‘the C of 
blades’. 


Giusalath guin ‘wound’, or giuchnad (a word of uncertain 
meaning). Obscure. Conceivably a kenning, ‘javelin-shield’ 
(compare the modem phrase ‘you will stop a bullet’=be 
shot). For giu might=gaot (compare 39a, cris-geo) and 
salath may be the same word as is rendered sebath in no. 50. 
But this is mere guesswork, faute de mieux. 


Sebath sgiath ‘shield’. This word looks wrong: it should 
surely be SAIL(=s)-ath.1 See preceding article. 


Goithiallad gad ‘withe’. GOITHIALL (=GETAL) + ad. 


Clitach cletrech ‘cleric } Though the Bog-Latin words have 
Cliath (same meaning)) a general resemblance to their 
Irish equivalents, their actual formation is obscure; but we 
may compare 62 cetech=ceallach ‘ecclesiastic’ and 200 
caill=cler ‘cleric’. 
Bethlosach bathach (a rare word, glossing moribundus in the 
Saint-Gall copy of Priscian: see Meyer's Contributions, s.v. 
Thurneysen would emend it to biathach ‘buttermilk’. There 
is, however, another word for blathach below, no. 100). The 
word seems to be formed analogously to no. 45, and the other 
words there quoted—BETH /iach ‘the wretched B’, the initial 
of the adjective being also oghamized (Los=Luis=/). 


Aeile ‘leach’ (query, leacht ‘a grave’, or leac ‘a stone’). 
Apparently a sort of anagram; but obscure. 


Muindrech meirdreach ‘harlot’. Oghamized initial+ last 
syllable: MUIN (=m) +drech. 


Ondach atthech ‘tenant’. The first syllable is onp, the 
oghamized o. For the vowel-shift, o for a, compare 348, 
oindsi=asan. 


Eorosnach abb ‘abbot’. Apparently a word formed like 
no. 53: Eo rosnach. Eo may be meant for the letter ¢, as 
in no. 6, above: or it may have the meaning ‘salmon’, used 
in the figurative sense (as sometimes in poetry) of ‘chief, 
lord’. Rosnach will then be an adjective beginning with 7 
(ROS=RUIS=7): probably ruithneach ‘brilliant, splendid’. 
Roiscith 71 ‘king’. This is the initial adjectivally oghamized 
ROIS-C, as in no. 24, plus -ith, a lengthening of the final 
vowel: th is a mere breathing. 


2 It might even conceivably be a blundered version of the Hebrew 


nov (Selet) ‘a shield’. 
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59. Oirthine oigthigern, a word for which the German ‘ Junker’ 
is perhaps the best available translation. Etymologically it 
means ‘young’ (6g), ‘lord’ (tigherna), and is represented by 
the oghamized initials o1R (=0t) TINNE (=#). 

60. Fern fer‘man’. See no. 1: initial oghamized. 

61. Biairt ben ‘woman’. Compare the Shelta b’6r’. 

62. Cetech ceallach ‘hermit, ecclesiastic’. See no. 52, above. 

63. Eongort igen ‘girl, daughter’. Apocopated to zg, and the 
g oghamized (corT). For the vowel-shift eo >1, compare 
69 eonann =a. 

64. Geitheille giolla ‘boy, attendant’. GEITHEIL (=GETAL) +e. 
The vowel-shift appears to be arbitrary, or may be the work 
of copyists. Here and elsewhere GETAL is used instead of 
GORT, merely for the sake of added complication. 

65. Muincoll mac ‘son, boy’. Consonants oghamized, vowel 
omitted: MUIN-COLL. 


66a. Teo ee ‘God’. The -mudh in the second of these 

66. Tiamudh) words is presumably muadh ‘great’, so that the 
two words are practically the same: Teo= Tia. This seems 
to be merely a wilful mispronunciation of Dia. 

66c. Daur (same meaning). The initial oghamized; see no. 1. 

67a. Tinim ¢(e)ine ‘fire’. The first syllable with -i added—an 
arbitrary suffix. Compare 169 fer-im=/ir ‘true’. 

67). Fuilgen (same meaning). An etymology—Latin fulgens— 
which Stokes considers (and rejects) is on the whole the most 
probable. 

68. Baisi dabhach ‘tub’. Obscure, unless from O'Reilly's baise 
‘round’ 

69. Eonann tan ‘cup’. Compare 63 eon-gort=in-g(en). The 
nann is possibly a corruption of NION=n, 

70. Coiclenn ciolurn ‘pitcher’. It is just conceivable that ciolurn 
was analysed into c-iolur-n, the tolur equated to iolar ‘an 
eagle’: that translated into Latin, agusla, and c-agutla-n 
became corrupted in pronunciation or writing to c-oicle-nn. 
It is the sort of thing these silly boys would do! 


71. Collscoin cuirm ‘ale’. COLL (=c)+scoi (cf. Shelta skai 
‘water’)+ arbitrary ». But perhaps the -scon is itself an 
arbitrary suffix: compare 198 sailscon. 

72. Muadailm oilldearb ‘large bucket’, Muadh-artm ‘large A’. 
The connexion between this and the signification is, however 
obscure, unless the A be the initial of aighen ‘pan, vat' (see 
no. 79 below). 


73. 


74- 
75: 
76a. 


765. 
77: 


78. 


79: 


80. 
81. 


82. 


83. 
84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 
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Coillsge cuad ‘wooden cup’. The -sge termination is some- 
thing like -sgith in 217@ muin-sgith= mag ‘plain’: but the 
word is obscure. COILL is presumably cot. =c. 

Bruinioch mias ‘platter’. Perhaps we may equate to 
bruinech ‘a ship’ (Meyer, Contributions). 

Boige catre ‘pot’. According to Cormac, bége or boige was 
the name of a magical ‘cauldron of covetousness’. 

Cluipit cloch ‘stone’. Perhaps it should be cluipist: 122 
luipist =/uch ‘a mouse’, and so cluipist would be cluch. Even 
so have I heard the children of an Arab gentleman named 
Barakat facetiously referred to as ‘the Barakittens’. 


Coparn (same meaning): c+ par (see no. 7) +n (see no. 71). 


Scartlann scaball ‘kettle’. Obscure. Sca-rt-1 seems to corre- 
spond to sca-ba-l, but the actual connexion cannot be traced. 


Creithne criathar ‘sieve’. Analogous to the sabar-group 
(no. 7 ante): the first part of the Irish word with an arbitrary 
termination. See 396 goithni. 


Artoichenn aighen ‘pan’. Oichenn looks like a perversion 
of the Irish word, with the favourite a-o vowel-shift. The 
prefixed art may be the word art, which inter alia means 
‘noble’ or ‘a chief’. For references see Meyer, Contributions. 
Loisgestar Jestar ‘vessel’. Initial oghamized in adjective 
form = LOISG {=LUISC)-estar. 

Anrad biad ‘food’. I cannot suggest an explanation, unless 
it be a wilful mispronunciation of annlann ‘sauce’. 

Doib deogh ‘drink’. Apparently a quasi-childish mispro- 
nunciation, possibly helped into shape by the verb do 3b 
‘he drank’. 

Muincir mir ‘mouthful’. Initial oghamized in adjective 
form, MUIN-C-tr. 

Betroisgenn batrgen‘cake’. BET(=BEITH=b) + ROIS(=RUIS 
=7)+gen, with the final m doubled, perhaps intentionally, 
or perhaps by a copyist’s error. 

Sceglan salann ‘salt’. For sc- corresponding to an initial 
s- compare 235 scillber=szorlaige. For the formation of the 
rest of the word, compare no. 14 above, drogmall =druim. 


Anros arbar ‘fruit’. Apparently aAN(=ONN=o=a)+R0S 
(=RUIS=7): the first and last letters oghamized, and the 
form further modified by the a—o vowel-shift. 

Bloa ubla ‘apple’. An anagram; a rare device in this jargon. 


Gortran cainenn ‘leek’. The same word is used at no. 107 
for cutslinn ‘a flute’. GorT is g; but the connexion of the 
jargon word with either of its Irish equivalents is obscure. 
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Roinn coirm ‘ale’. Roinn means ‘a portion, share’; and it 
may be that ale was doled out to the students in the refectory 
in measured quantities. Drink is not infrequently referred 
to by its consumers in quantitative terms (‘give me half-a- 
pint’, and so forth); the actual name of the substance being 
understood. 

Ailmis as ‘milk’. AILM(=a)+#(to help pronunciation) +s. 


. Mincill mil ‘honey’. Formed as in no. 83: M(U)IN+C (=m) 


+2. Final / doubled like » in no. 84. 


. Iodamm im ‘butter’. This is apparently for 1pAD(=1) +m: 


the final p of the letter-name has been assimilated to the m. 


. Coliruim /feotl ‘flesh-meat’. This is COLL(=c)+rutm, i.e. 


cruim ‘a worm, maggot’: a kenning, would-be-humorously 
depreciatory, like the millionaire’s ‘my old bus’ for his latest 
extravagance in motor-cars or aeroplanes. 


. Gech sazllte ‘salted provision’. Quite obscure. 


Sailailm sas] ‘fat’. SAIL(=s)+AILM(=a): the first two 


" letters oghamized, with the additional suggestion of a parody 


of the word itself. 

Gortgruth gruth‘curds’. In the MS. the first t is expuncted: 
but the deleting-point should be under the following g, for 
the word is obviously GorT(=g) +7ruth. 


. Gortrus grus ‘cheese’. A similar formation: GoRT(=g) +rus. 
. Muincedhg medhg ‘whey’. Identical in construction to no. 83: 


MUIN-C (=m) + edhg. 


. Muinchidh mtodh ‘mead’. Similar to the last, except that 


the adjectival formation is here allowed to keep its aspirate: 
MUIN-CH (=m) + tah. 

Brasach blathach ‘buttermilk’. A wilful perversion of the 
soa formed by interchanging the related sounds r—1 and 
Sth. 

Lemocen lemhnacht “new milk’. A rather complex forma- 
tion: apocope of final #, de-aspiration of the mh and the ch 
and reversal of the second syllable. This is much more like 
a Shelta than a Bog-Latin process. 


Muadhgalan muillenn (so written, with the second | ex- 
puncted) ‘a mill’, Muadh=‘great’+galan=‘a puff of 
wind’ (??): if so, presumably suggesting a windmill, not 
known to have been in use in Ireland in mediaeval times 
The etymology is admittedly longe petitum, but so, I venture 
to think, is Stokes’s endeavour to connect the word with the 
root grf, meaning ‘grinding’. We must class it among the 
‘obscurities’. 
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Amloicit aith ‘oven’. AMLOIC seems to be a perversion of 
EMANCOLL= (ae or at), and the it represents the 7h of the 
Irish word. 

Culorn corn ‘horn’. CUL(=COLL=c) + orn. 

Culaire cornaire ‘horner’. An abbreviation of what would 
be in full culornaire. 

Ninan tiompan ‘drum’. This is a sort of rhyming slang, 
the letter-name NION being used, not because there is an 
N in the beginning of the word, but because it is suggested 
by the sound of the first syllable. Compare 205 nionta=catinie 
‘satirist’. 

Gortran cutslinn ‘flute’. See no. 88. 

Piplennan tiompandn ‘tambourine’. This seems to be an 
artificial perversion: piplennan <tiplennan <timplennan < 
tuompanan. For the intrusion of lenn see no. 40, above. 


Daurrusus druth ‘jester, fool’. DAUR(=DAIR=d)+RUS 
(=RUIS=7)+us, a perversion of uth. For s<th, compare 
no. 100, above. 

Eabadcoll ech ‘horse’. EBAD(=ea)+CoOLL(=c). The word 
de-aspirated and spelt oghamically. 


Ebandan ¢ch ‘horse SB translates ech under no. 110 

Ebathan Jaty ‘mare’) as grex equorum, and under no, 111 
as eguus; his reason for doing so is not clear. This pair of 
words is interesting, for it seems to contain a stray tag of 
Hebrew-—ben ‘son’ and bath ‘daughter’ being inserted into 
the masculine and feminine words respectively. The initial E 
doubtless stands for ech: the final an is like the otiose n in 
71 collscoin. 

Bethan bo ‘cow’. See no. 45 above. 


Daurailm damh ‘ox’. DAUR(=d)+AILM({=a): the first 
two letters. 

Duraibind dartaid ‘yearling calf’. ‘The atbind (“pleasant”) 
DUR(@).’ An oghamized initial with qualifying adjective. 
Compare 45 betbec, and others enumerated in the same article. 
Compare also 240 a daurutan ‘my little D’, corresponding 
to the Irish a laegoucan ‘my little calf'—a term of endear- 
ment. 


Buiglen Jaogh ‘calf’. Stokes has probably hit the nail on 
the head by comparing Latin ducula. 


117a. Cetaimni cairigh, caora (written cairidh) ‘sheep’. Aimni 


is most likely a corruption, in speech or writing, of atnmide 
‘animal’ (compare pist=ptast ‘beast’, ‘reptile’, in nos. 121, 
122). The word would thus mean ‘first animal’ but it is 
probably mere alliterative slang. Compare no. 1184, below. 
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1175. Rosca (same meaning). A reversal of the syllables of the 
word: ra-cao, simplified, and the 7 of the new first syllable 
dghamized; ros (=RUIS=7). 

1184. Glaedmuine gabar ‘goat’. There can be little doubt that 
this is a corrupt form, and that it was originally similar in 
shape to cetaimni, no. 117a above, and in the form glet- 
(or perhaps even get-) aimni. A metathesis of the ai and the 
m has somehow taken place. These two words formed a 
couplet like nos. 121, 122 and 279, 280. 

1185. Gairmnech (same meaning). This is a development of 
no. 118@. Glaed- has suggested glaod ‘a call, cry’, for which 
is substituted gairm (same meaning), and the termination 
has been shortened and made adjectival. 

11g. Muinscuill muc ‘pig’, MUIN(=m)+COLL(=c); compare 
the same combination for mac ‘son’ (no. 65, above). The s 
has probably been interjected artificially, owing to the neces- 
sity of differentiating these two words. 

120. Collar cu ‘hound’. For coLr-ur. 

121. Caipist cat ‘cat’ 1 These two analogous words are the 
122. Luipist luch ‘mouse’ f beginning of the Insh words, with 
pi(a)st ‘beast’, ‘reptile’ substituted for the terminations. 
123. Luathan en ‘bird’. A diminutive from /uath ‘swift’, used 

as a kenning. 

124. Sceman stonnach ‘fox’, May be an example of initial 
sc=s (see no. 85, above): but possibly derived from sceamh 
‘a bark, a howl’. Obscure. 

125. Lornan patu ‘hare’. Formed similarly to the two pre- 
ceding, but the origin is quite obscure. 

126. Orail eslit ‘deer’. Professor Thurneysen, no doubt rightly, 
emends this word to osail, i.e. 0+SAIL(=s), 6s, another 
word for deer. 

127. Roscon 16m ‘seal’. Initial adjectivally oghamized: ros-c 
+0n. 

128. Bedban bradan ‘salmon’. See no. 45. 

129. Snuad cech lus ‘any sort of plant’. Perhaps a kenning: 
snuad =‘ hair’, according to Cormac. 

130. Bibe bech ‘bee’. A case of reduplication—a rare device. 
Compare 165 cicinel=crinel. 

131. Arbar argad ‘silver’. One of the -bar group of words: see 
no. 7, above. 

132. Onduenne “ma ‘copper’. The simplest explanation of this 
strange-looking word is that it is miswritten for OND-umae. 
For an otiose letter, oghamized, and prefixed to the Irish 
word, compare 211 DAUR-lar =l/ar ‘floor’. 
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133. Ergrand iavann ‘iron’. This word suggests another touch 
of Shelta formation: in that language gr is constantly used 
for disguising words, so that ergrand might represent :zar- 
gr-ann. This is probably the way in which the word is formed, 
but the Shelta analogy may be a mere coincidence: it must 
not be overlooked that in Shelta gr is used as an initial 
sound only. 


134. Betenghort bech ‘bee’. We have already had a word for 
‘bee’ at no. 130. Bech is written quite clearly and unmis- 
takably in the MS.: but Stokes is probably right in emending 
it to becc ‘small’, especially as the word which follows im- 
mediately is equated to mér ‘great’. Assuming this, the 
word must be analysed BET-en-GORT, where en is a name 
for e formed on the analogy of on for o. This implies the late 
spelling beg: before about 1500, the word would usually be 
spelt bec or becc. If we are to retain the sense ‘bee’, the word 
would apparently mean BETH ¢ mgort ‘a B in a field’. 

135@. Muinrois mor ‘great’. MUIN-ROIS: the consonants ogham- 
ized, as in no. 65. 


1355. Mabar (same meaning). One of the -bar words: see no. 7. 

136. Ur olc ‘bad’. This word is recorded in Cormac. 

137. Manaith matth ‘good’. MAN-aith: initial oghamized. 

138. Fairc forguth. As obscure as its alleged meaning. 

139. Nionon mimh ‘heaven’. Evidently one of the ‘elemental’ 
words noticed under no. 1, represented by their oghamized 
initial: NION=m”. It is reduplicated (see:no. 130); but I 
suspect that in the orginal MS. the entry read nion 6n .i. 
nimh ‘ Nion that is, which is smh’. 

140a. Tamor talamh ‘earth’. Apparently one of the -bar words, 
though there is no other case of this nasal form of the suffix. 

140). Tinne (same meaning). The initial oghamized. See no. 1. 

141. Bar muir ‘sea’. In Cormac. 

142. Usguile «ssge ‘water’ (the word is misprinted Vsgulie in 
Stokes’s edition). Evidently the first syllable with an arbitrary 
suffix uile (or perhaps uill: see nos. 20, 21). 

143. Ged jfidh ‘wood’. Origin doubtful. It looks like a piece 
of common rhyming slang, the Irish word being de-aspirated. 


144. Bliadh sliad ‘mountain’. A similar rhyming slang effect. 


145. Ruodmarg moin ‘bog’. Quite obscure. Ruod may con- 
ceivably come from ruad ‘red’, but this cannot be stressed. 


146. Certlus cealbh. Whatever this word may mean, it is denoted 
by oghamizing the first two consonants: CERT=g, LUS=I. 
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147a. Loircis ler ‘sea’. We may compare 153 hais-cis in its 
formation, but neither word is very intelligible. Possibly this 
word should be emended to LoIs-c-is. 

147). Liber (same meaning). A -bar word; see no. 7. 

148. Daurun dun ‘fort’. Initial oghamized: DAUR+ un. 

149. Fedseng nad ‘rump’. A coarse schoolboyish kenning, 
meaning literally ‘narrow pipe’. 

150. Oinciu Eve ‘Ireland’. An initial vowel-shift oghamized in 
adjectival form: OIN-c (=o) +4, the old form of the nomina- 
tive termination of the word (Eri). 

151. Ondlosbu Aldu ‘Britain’. A similar initial vowel-shift, the 
first two letters oghamized: onD (=0)+1Los(=J) + bu. 

152. Loscan Jan ‘full’. Initial oghamized in adjective form: 
LOS-C-an. 

153. Haiscis bru ‘belly’. No satisfactory solution presents itself, 
and even comparison with no. 1474 gives no help. 

154. Flac dece ‘see, behold’. The Irish feuch with the same 
meaning, de-aspirated. 

155. Tinbuid erges ‘which arises’. The formation is identical 
with that of 3 muinbuid: but what is the meaning here of 
the oghamized initial T? 

156. Gortinne facash no beiy no tug no tabair ‘leave, or bring, 
or give, or donate’. An interesting word, apparently the 
Sheita ge?, which has a similar range of meaning: the con- 
sonants oghamized: GoR(T) (=g) +TINNE(=£). 

157. Bruicnet cen ipeter 7 buain. This obscure entry is a clear 
proof that we must look for occasional scribal corruptions in- 
troduced into the vocabulary in the form in which Mac Fir 
Bisigh received it. For 7 (=‘and*) we must read .i. (=id es#). 
The whole is to be read: bruicnet cen iphin ettr .i. buain 
“Bruicnet without an iphin at all, that is, reaping’. 1PHIN 
means #a or, indeed, any diphthong beginning with i. 
Apparently the purpose of the proviso is to guard against 
confusion with 74 bruinioch. This suggests that the c is a 
spurious intrusion: the word seems to be buain, farced with 
arbitrary letters. 

158. Feimen avatar ‘plough’. Doubtful. 

159. Bedhb dub ‘black’. Doubtful: a sort of half-an 

; half-rhyming slang. ateoe 

160a. Luan fionn ‘white’. Stokes's reference to the Irish Juan 

fly is hardly convincing. No other explanation suggests 
itself. 

1605. Socon (same meaning). Still more obscure. The word 
looks wrong. 
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161. Brech derg ‘red ear obscure. In form, the second 

162. Breiche glas ‘green’} word is the comparative degree of the 
first—which certainly does not make matters any clearer. 

163. Loiscia liath ‘grey’. The initial is oghamized in the adjec- 
tival form. The omission of the ¢h (as well as its intrusion in 
58 rois-c-i-th = R1) tends to shew that its sound had already 
become a mere breathing, as in Modern Irish. Compare the 
equation between -sge and -sgith, suggested above under 
no. 73. 

164. Cert cidh ‘what?’ This is QuERT(=q), the initial of the 
corresponding Latin interrogative. 


165. Cicinel cinel ‘race, tribe’. A case of reduplication. 
166a. Meinichedh mennot ‘house’ ) Mennot is an old word re- 


1665. Mennrad (same meaning) J corded by Cormac. The two 
jargon words appear to be arbitrary modifications. Meini- 
chedh is perhaps formed by making the first syllable of the 
Irish word adjectival, as is sometimes done with the Ogham 
letter-names. 


167. Coilliuch crioch' end’. Initial oghamized. The 7 suppressed 
or assimilated to the preceding /: compare no. 100. 


168. Gin go ‘false’ 1 These words are evidently formed in the 

169. Ferim fir ‘true’J same way—the initial or the opening 
syllable with an arbitrary suffix. Probably both were either 
-in or -im: 67a@ tinim=Tfeine ‘fire’ suggests that -im is the 
correct form of the suffix. 

170-173. Dairet, Dairi, Dairib, Daurub, respectively ¢ett (correct 
this to duit ‘to thee’), do ‘to him’, doth ‘to them’, duibh ‘to 
you’: also 234 duruit, likewise rendered teit, for dust ‘to thee’. 
Ail these are DAIR, DAUR(=d)+the appropriate pronominal 
suffixes. The vowel harmony is interesting: dairi instead of 
*daivo, daurub instead of *dairub. 

174. Eptem arbur ‘a troop’ (?). Obscure. 

175. Atroibethe adrubuirt ‘he said’. The beginnings of the 


words are the same: in the Bog-Latin word the Ogham name 
for the 5 occupies the place of the last syllable. 


176. Onnecaill adhlaic ‘bury’. Another case of the a—o vowel- 
shift. It is simply ONN-COLL, o-c; the vowel of the last 
syllable has been assimilated to the corresponding sound in 
the Irish. 


177. Beitid ata ‘it is’. The word ought clearly to be rendered 
by d:d ‘let it be’: BErT-id. 

178. Achobar acobar ‘will’. An unusual case of modification by 
aspiration. 
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179-182. Lorum (for which read Losum), Losob, Losca, Loisi, 

tively liom, lib, leo, lais ‘with me’, ‘with you’, ‘with 

them’, ‘with him’ (meaning, according to the context, ‘in 

my possession’, ‘in my opinion’, etc. etc.). Like the series 

at no. 170 above, formed with the oghamized initial Los 

(=Luls) used adjectivally in one case, and the appropriate 

pronominal suffix. To these add 232 leicet, which ought most 
likely to be leiscet =J/et ‘with thee’. 


183. Roimincailg ro-mairg ‘great sorrow’. Ro+MUIN+C+atrg, 
with the 7 turned to /: compare 167 coilliuch <crioch. 


184. Bruipill trochmasl ‘pitiful’, The Bog-Latin word has a 
certain resemblance in outline to the Irish word, which sug- 
gests that it is a puerility resembling the ‘tummy’ of con- 
temporary pseudo-refinement. 

185-190. Tinneachair, Tinnices, Tinnichiar, Tinnechuaidh, Tinni- 
chis, Tinnechuas, respectively éair, tes, tsar, tuatdh, tts, tuas 
‘in the east’, ‘south’, ‘west’, ‘north’; ‘below’, ‘above’. Ali 
formed with the adjectivally oghamized initial, TINNE-cH, 
+the appropriate suffix of the Irish word. 


191, 192. Aninches, Aninoibiar (which must surely be emended 
to Aninchiar), andes, antar ‘from the south’, ‘from the west’; 
these are secondary formations, from the Bog-Latin words 
under no. 185 above; made on the model of the corresponding 
Irish words. 

193. Toiriadai, Toraitne dodheachaidh ‘he has come’. These two 
words are one and the same, with different spellings. We 
easily recognize the Shelta #671 ‘to come’. 


194. Loisiom ar collait efham ar gccuit ‘let us eat our portion’. 
Loisiom would be the ordinary 1st person plural imperative 
of Loisim (pronounced lus’im) if there were such a word. 
It exists, not in Irish, but in Shelta (us). Ay is the ordinary 
Irish first plural possessive pronoun. It causes initial nasaliza- 
tion [‘echipsis’], changing as here ac to a g. Collait, for 
colluit, is the Irish cust ‘a share, portion’, with the initial 
oghamized, and no doubt helped into its present form by 
the influence of the Latin collatio. 

195. Edmam arndoib cabam ar ndeogh ‘let us drink our draught’. 
The source of this factitious verb edm- ‘to drink’ is obscure. 
The rest of the sentence is easy. We have seen doib at no. 82: 
under the influence of the preceding dr, the d becomes an n.! 


196. Sgeng tomda ‘bed’. An old word, recorded by Cormac. 


It may possibly be a further indication of the manner of persons who 
invented this vocabulary, that the only recorded sentences refer to the 
pleasures of the table! 


197. 


198. 


199. 
200. 


201. 


202. 
203. 


204. 


205. 
206. 


207. 


208. 
209. 


210. 


2it. 


212. 
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Collterniud codlud ‘sleep’. Most likely a corruption for 
COLL-paIR-iud, In Inrish script, carelessly written DAIR, 
might with little difficulty be misread TERN. 


Sailscon snadud ‘needle’ (?). This looks like a word similar 
to 73 coill-sge=cuad, which has become modified under the 
influence of such words as 127 roscon and 152 loscan. SAIL 
is, of course, the oghamized initial. 


Comroisge comairce ‘safety’. One of the less numerous 
groups in which a medial letter is oghamized: com-RolIs-ce. 


Caill cler ‘cleric’. See no. 52. 


Gem gaib‘take’. Appears to be like 168 gin (read gim) =go 
‘false’, 169 ferim=/ir ‘true’; and corroborates the inference 
there indicated that the suffix is im, not in. 


Bailir urcetal ‘a poem’. Quite obscure. 


Colliusuid (so it seems to be in the MS., but Stokes prints 
Colluisuid, which in any case is a very likely emendation) 
coblaigid ‘lie together’ (or the corresponding noun, ‘copula- 
tion’). The two most prominent consonants oghamized: 
COLL-(L) UIS-uid. : 


Cerbele fer cerda ‘artisan’. The opening syllable suggests 
the cer of cerda, but I can venture no further. 


Nionta cainite ‘satinst’. See no. 106. 


Brainionta ban-chainte ‘female satinst’. A compound of 
61 biairt ‘woman’ with the preceding word. 


Certrann cetsum. Meaning and formation doubtful. 
Aneolsin andisin. Ditto. 


Idluisne ttarmna. Ditto. Stokes emends the Irish word to 
itharna ‘a rushlight’. But this does not help in explaining 
the Bog-Latin word, which appears to have an oghamized L 
in the middle. 


Gortrailbe caoin (read cain) dealbh ‘a fair form’. GoRT=g 
corresponds to an initial c in nos. 88, 107; there gortran 
represents cainenn and cutslinn: the former offers further a 
parallel of -r- corresponding to -”-, so that gortr- corresponds 
to cain- in both words. The remainder -ailbe is mere rhyming 
slang for dealbh. 


Daurlar lar ‘floor’. The oghamized p is prefixed merely 
to make the word incomprehensible to outsiders. 


Ardoballaib ar belaib ‘in front of’. Here also a d, this time 
not oghamized, is inserted for disguise, and the word is 
otherwise arbitrarily modified. 
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213. Anrosar pater — Rercin t lati ae regres 
atin translation is given of these 
214. Manrosar mater © three words in the MS. They are curious 
. Bertrosa[r] Pac! formations: the basal words are evi- 
dently the Irish athatr, mathair, brathatr; but the termination 
-rosar, which ought to represent -rav(=ROS-ar), is not here 
appropnate. It belongs properly to a word like 247 certrasar 
=cethrar; but it evidently took the fancy of the inventors of 
the jargon, so that they extended its use to words like these, 
and 288 muinrosar = muinter. 


216. Salur siur ‘sister’. Initial oghamized: SAL (=SUIL) + ur. 

217a. Muinsgith mag ‘plain’. Apparently formed on the 
analogy of roiscith=71 or vig ‘king’. 

2176. Muingort (same meaning). This is simply MUIN + GORT, m_-g. 

218. Garta guth ‘voice’. The evanescent th dropped, the initial 
oghamized (GorT-«), and the vowels modified. 

219. Gorm gort ‘garden’. This is a case of what we have called 
‘alliterative slang’ at no. 36 above. 

220. Munchaol maol ‘bald’. Initial oghamized adjectivally: 
MUN-CH +aol. 

221. Eoindir snnsi ‘there’. For the vowel-shift compare 69 
eonann=ian. The nd of the Bog-Latin word corresponds to 
the Irish mn. The word reappears at no. 276, where it is 
equated to ann ‘in it, there’. This possibly may help to 
explain the termination -ir. We learn from nos. 244, 254 that 
aoinder means ‘one’ (Irish aon), based on aonar ‘one man’. 
The vague similarity of sound between ann and aon suggests 
that there should be a like similarity between their Bog- 
Latin equivalents. 

222. Ornuit iret ‘herd, cattle’. Obscure. 

223. Onnbealascan obele ‘open’. The initial o and the / ogham- 
ized, the latter adjectivally: ONN+bea+Las-c + arbitrary 
suffix an. 

224. Derclithe diinnte ‘shut’. The initial is oghamized, but the 
rest is obscure. 

225. Mainiciall mali ‘slow’. Initial adjectivally oghamized: 
MAIN-IC-(1)all. ; 

226. Maincir cir ‘comb’. If this is right, it is another cas 
an arbitrary oghamized letter prefixed, as in 211 Dare teal 
But see no. 83, where the word appears again, with a more 
probable meaning. 


227. Maincil mil ‘honey’. Compare no. gr. 


228a. Maincirt mitig ‘a fitting time’ (for doing anything) 
228b. Munghort (same meaning: but see no. 217) 


229. 


230. 


231. 


232. 
233. 


234. 
235. 


236. 


237- 


238. 


239. 
240. 
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} These 
ing - two 
words are examples of initial and final oghamization. The 


second is MUIN-GORT, m-g: in the first the g has been changed 
to g, MUIN-QUEIRT. 


Sailbledhach satthech ‘sated’. SAIL=s, and the ach corre- 
sponds to the final -ech of the Irish. The word is constructed 
in a manner similar to 261 dobethagres=dogres. Perhaps 
the word before us is to be corrected by the analogy of the 
latter. 


Cestne cena ‘nevertheless’. Correct to CERT-ne, and com- 
pare no. 233, below. 


Henir edir ‘altogether, at all’. This seems to be a case of 
arbitrary nasalization, but I do not find any analogous 
example in the vocabulary, unless we count no. 255. 


Leicet lef ‘with thee’. This should no doubt be leiscet or 
loiscet, and associated with nos. 179 ff. 


Foicert focen ‘welcome!’ QUERT=gq, as initial of the second 
syllable. 


Duruit fei? (read duit) ‘to thee’. See no. 170. 


Scillber stor-laige ‘lasting weakness’. The se- corresponds 
to s- as in no. 85 and perhaps no. 124. The z is assimilated to 
the following /: and the syllable ber substituted for the end, 
as in no. 7 and examples quoted there. Why there should be 
a special word for this expression is not clear: does it perhaps 
adumbrate the possibility that our schoolboys were some- 
times guilty of capturing a holiday by malingering? 


Bercon briathair ‘word’. Obscure. For the termination 
compare 198 sailscon. The word would be more intelligible 
if it were bescon, that is BEITH-scon; this is perhaps the 
correct form. 


Loscog log ‘a place, a hollow’, Initial oghamized adjec- 
tivally: LUIS-C-og. 

Ailmin alainn ‘beautiful’. Initial oghamized: aILM-tn. 
Durlus dal‘ division’. Initial and final oghamized: DuR-LUS. 
Adaurutan a laegoucan ‘my little calf!’ (term of endear- 
ment). Probably A Daurucan (the letters ¢ and c are very 
liable to be confused in Irish script, especially in copying 


unfamiliar words). A is the ordinary Irish sign of the voca- 
tive case. For the initial DAUR, compare no. I1§. 
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241. Cunculut cufut (read cucut) ‘to thee’. With this must be 
associated 267 cuncullum=cugum ‘to me’. This is a com- 
bination of the preposition cum with the pronominal suffixes. 
For the middle c (written in the later spelling g in no. 267) 
the ogham Cott is substituted: and the nasal is restored to 
the preposition. Cun-coLi-ut, cun-COLL-um would be more 
exact spellings. 

242. Rothinnicht bas dac(h)uatdh bas ‘who died’. More cor- 
rectly, perhaps, 70 thicht bas ‘death arrived’ (TINNE=1). 
Bas is the ordinary Irish word for ‘death’ and 70 is the pre- 
verbal particle prefixed to the preterite tense. 

243. Muncorbad marbad ‘slaughter’. Initial oghamized adjec- 
tivally, MuN-c-orbad. Another illustration of the a-o vowel- 
shift. 

244. Aoinndir aonar ‘one man’. Apparently a mere arbitrary 
mispronunciation, perhaps suggested by the next word. 


245. Anduiris andis ‘two men’. The am is the Irish article: the 
word is dis, the initial being oghamized. 


246. Atreisiur a triuy ‘three men’. The Latin ¢ves ‘three’ 
substituted for the Irish yi. 


247. Certrosar cet(h)rar ‘four men’. QUEIRT+RUIS+ar=g+ 
y+ar. For the termination -rosar see no. 213 above. 


248. Collcur cuigsur ‘five men’. COLL(=c)+cur, a modification 
of -giur. 

249. Sealsor seistor ‘six men’. The SEAL should probably be 
SAIL=s: the formation would then be similar to the last. 


250. Sechtrosar secht ‘seven’ (but it ought to be mérseisior 
“seven men’). A formation suggested by no. 247, being 
simply the termination -rosar (here meaningless) added to 
the Irish sechf=seven. 


1. Ochtro At ‘eight’ : = 
25 ph besar,06 a } Formations similar to no. 250. The 
252. Naerosar aot ‘nine’ J real meanings, however, seem to be 
ochtar, naonbar ‘eight, nine men’. 


253. Leited nietrosar Jeth-fichit ‘half-score, ten’. This is a 
curious formation. Leited is a reduplicated form of leth 
“half’. The genitive fichet ‘twenty’ is generally written in 
MSS. “xx*’, and in certain forms of handwriting the ‘xx’ 
approximate in appearance to ‘ni’ sufficiently to be read as 
such, with a certain amount of good-will. The abbreviation 
thus becomes niet, and the -rosar termination is then added. 


rer. 


— eee 


254. 


255: 


256. 


257- 


258. 


259. 


260. 
261. 
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Aoinder ciach a haondeg ‘eleven’. We have seen aoinder, 
with a different spelling, at no. 244. and if these are to be 
equated ciach must somehow mean ‘ten’: a kind of rhyming 
slang for deach. But there is a possible alternative explana- 
tion which seems to me to be preferable: that the word 
should be aoim+DER-C-tach, a slight modification in pro- 
nunciation of dendég with the d oghamized adjectivally. This 
is confirmed by the analysis of the next word. 


Daernoerciach a dhodeg ‘twelve’. This is DAER-DOER-C- 
iach, the two d's being oghamized (the second adjectivally), 
and the initial of the second DAER nasalized. 


Anduiriu andiu ‘to-day’. Similar in essential details to 
no. 254, the central d being oghamized. 


Anduire andee ‘yesterday’. Of identical formation to the 
last. 

Imbethrar tmarach ‘to-morrow’. The Bog-Latin word pre- 
supposes a different and more accurate spelling of the Irish 
i mbarach. The b is oghamized, and the final apocopated. 
The r has probably crept in between the BETH and the av 
through the influence, on a copyist of the vocabulary, of 
some of the words immediately preceding. The word should 
be imbethar. 


Inionghort innocht ‘to-night’. An obscure formation; it 
spells 1-N-G. 


Etaingi bes ‘custom’. I can make nothing of this. 


Dobethagres dogres ‘always’. See no. 229 above. The 
interpolation of BETH-a (=the syllable 6a) is meaningless. 


2624. Niec meach ‘anyone’. A case of de-aspiration. 
2626. Nionac (same meaning). The same word with the initial 


263. 
264. 


265. 


266. 


267. 
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oghamized. By an error (already detected by Professor 
Thurneysen) this word is given in the vocabulary as an 
alternative for the following, not for the preceding, item. 


Roisciut riut ‘with “ioe Words formed similarly to 127 

Roisciam riam ‘ever’ roscon=76n. Initial oghamized 
adjectivally. 

Collue cuile ‘kitchen’. An example of the rule laid down 
by Professor Thurneysen, that a consonant in an Ogham 
name may absorb a similar consonant in the word which is 
modified. Collue is for coxt-wi()e, the / being absorbed by 
the l’s in COLL. 

Colluicenn coicenn (read cottchenn) ‘common’. Oghamized 
initial: the ¢ suppressed: the ch de-aspirated. 


Cuncullum cugum ‘to me’. See above, no. 24I. 
8 
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268. Betlim deabaid ‘a contest’. Obscure. 

269. Motuillsi mist ‘myself’. This is incorrectly written 
‘motillsi’ in the MS. It is analogous to the Shelta mo 
a’ sl-§a or mwslfa. 

270. Foratmillsi ol misi ‘said I’—a frequent interpolation in 
reported speech in Irish. For is an old form of of: atmillsi 
is almost certainly a copyist’s blunder for matillsi, the same 
word as the last. 

271. Goirtnide fabair ‘give’. This is the same word as no. 156. 

272. Domthmilsi damsa ‘to me’. This is misprinted ‘donith-’ 
in Stokes’s edition; the word is the same as no. 269, with 
prefixed do ‘to’. It should be corrected to dom’ thuillsi. 

273. Uncullut ocut ‘with thee’ | on + cot: + the appropriate 

274. Uncullum ocum ‘with me’j pronominal suffix. 

275. Iomcollamar tmcomair ‘very short’. The c oghamized. 

276. Eoindir ann ‘there’. A duplicate of no. 221. 

277. Biaistiud seinm‘asound’. Obscure. 

278. Collumac cumac (sic) ‘power’. Initial oghamized. 

279. Betc(h)ennacht bennacht ‘blessing’. Initial oghamized 
adjectivally: BET-cH-ennacht. 

280. Metchennacht mallacht ‘a curse’. Adapted from the last 
word by the appropriate change of initial. 

281. Muincesg mesg ‘drunken’. Initial oghamized adjectivally. 

282. Firial fleacad ‘moisture’. Obscure. 

283. Bue gaoth ‘wind’. Obscure. 

284. Bellit bliadhain ‘year’. This word iscommonly abbreviated 
ble in MSS., and ‘bellit’ may be a quasi-facetious pronuncia- 
tion of the contraction, read as b-1-t. 

285. Sceb sgel‘story’. Another wilful misinterpretation of MS. 
reading. The Insh 6 and / are sometimes almost indistin- 
guishable, in careless writing. 

286. Cloinntinne cluinnte ‘heard’. The ¢ oghamized. 

287. Almaig adaig ‘night’. For atLmM(=a)+azg: initial and 
final of the word, the middle suppressed. 

288. Muinrosar muinier ‘people’. An arbitrary adaptation of 
the favourite -rosar termination, which we have already met 
with several times. 

289. Srolan slugad ‘swallowing’. Obscure. 

290. Durunad dunad ‘closing’. Initial oghamized. 

291. Machain matatn ‘morning’. Arbitrary change of central 
consonant. Perhaps arising from a MS. misreading, as the 
letters ¢ and c are very similar. 
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The following are the additional words which have been in- 
serted below the signature. They are for the greater part extremely 
obscure, and are partly quoted from the document called Cotre 
Erma, attributed to the mythical poet Amorgen. 


292. Adhbha dath ‘colour’. 

293. Eataim tuttim ‘I fall’. 

294. Urrthuastair eister ‘an art, trade’. 

295. Tomadh bagar ‘threat’. 

296. Goiriath gar dhamh in gach iath ‘near to me(?) in every 
country’. This is a gloss from Coire Erma. 


297. Erma uasal iompa no tariompa. This is a corrupt form of 
97 
an obscure gloss, also in Cotre Erma. 


298. puiiocnt slonnadh .i. cendfhocras fil ann. Also from Cotre 
rma. 


299. Sionnadh aoir ‘satire’. This word is in O'Davoren's 
Glossary. 

300. Bara deabuid ‘dispute, skirmish’. 

301. Leithe slinnen ‘shoulder’. 

302. Sabh éren ‘strong’. This is a well-known word. 


It is evident that in this small vocabulary we strike an entirely 
different stratum, and that it has no real connexion with what 
has gone before. 


The conclusion indicated in our introductory remarks, that this 
is not a vocabulary of ‘the speech called Ogham’, appears to be 
contradicted by Francis O’Molloy, in a passage which must not 
be neglected. O’Molloy published at Rome, in the year 1677, 
a small and now very scarce book, entitled Grammatica Latino- 
Hibernica. Chapter x11 of this work, which occupies pp. 128-42, 
is headed De Coniracto scribendt modo, and describes the com- 
monest scribal abbreviations and other conventions to be found 
in Irish MSS. About half-way through the chapter, however, the 
author suddenly shifts his attention to cryptography, giving the 
Ogham alphabet and some simple cyphers founded upon it; 
prefacing his remarks with these words: Praeter obscurum loquendt 
modum, vulgo ogham antiquariits Hiberniae satis notum, quo 
nimirum loquebantur syllabizando uoculas appellationibus litterarum, 
diphthongorum et triphthongorum, ipsis dumtaxat notis. This cer- 
tainly describes a jargon similar to, if not identical with, the 
vocabulary which we have been considering. Here also the words 

8-2 


©: wenepessepe 
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are pronounced by making syllables with the names of letters and 
diphthongs—not, however, of triphthongs. But the passage means 
no more than that O’Molloy knew of the existence of a language 
called ‘Ogham’: that he had access to a vocabulary similar to 
that in Dail Latthne: and that he anticipated Professor Thurneysen 
in recognizing the Ogham names embedded in most of the words. 
Mac Fir Bisigh knew as much antiquarian lore as any other Irish 
scholar of his time: and had he known or believed that the Dasi 
Latthne vocabulary was ‘Ogham’ he would have said so. That it 
is called ‘Latin’ is merely part of the freak: we can compare the 
use of the names of ‘ Japanese’, ‘Welsh’ and ‘ Basque’ in incidents 
referred to in the preceding chapter. 

It has been suggested above that the vocabulary has suffered 
some dislocation. It begins in an orderly way: with a few irregu- 
larities, the words are regularly classed, thus: 


1-28 Parts of the body, 
29-37 Garments, 
38-51 Warfare, woodcraft, etc., 
52-65 Groups of humanity, 
66,67 God: fire, 
68-80 Vessels, 
81-103 Food, 
104-109 Music, amusement, 
110-130 Animals, 
131-137 Metals; adjectives, 
138-151 Elemental and geographical names. 
But after this point, the selection becomes haphazard, though 
we can recognize a few groups here and there: such as 
---1§9-163 Colours, 
--—s« 185-192 Points of compass, etc., 
— ar3-216 Relationships, 
Ships “cc Numerals. 
position-pronoun compounds are also kept to- 
aration of 241 cunculut from 267 cuncullum 


1. A scribe may copy horizontally across 
ire meant to be taken vertically: or 
f a loose Epes copying the verso before 
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former kind of disturbance; but the latter kind is probably 
responsible for the divorce just noticed. I take it that one of the 
leaves of the exemplar ended with 24x cunculut. 

The next leaf contained the words 


267 cuncullum to 
29x machain } on the recto, and 
242 rothinnicht bas to 


266 colluicenn } on the verso. 


The leaf was loose, and our scribe turned it the wrong way. Of 
another reversal I do not feel quite so sure, but if the original 
last leaf contained 
168 gin to 
192 aninoibiar (sic 
143 ged to 
167 coilliuch 


| on the recto, and 


} on the verso, 


it would appropriately close the vocabulary with a word said to 
mean ‘end’. This assumes an average of twenty-five words on 
each page of the exemplar. 

It has been said already that no claim can be made that all 
the shots in the foregoing commentary have ‘hit the bull’s eye’. 
But it is encouraging to note that practically all the explanations 
can be classified into a limited number of types, which we may 
here enumerate.! 


1. Old Irish Words: troicit, cud, ligair, baicead, coich, slacc, ur, 
bar, sgeng, for. 

2. Irish words modified in form or meaning: aga, goll, coimhgeall, 
sgillenn (?), berrech, Teo, Tiamudh, bruinioch, boige, artoi- 
chenn, doib, roinn, brasach, lemocen, piplennan, caipist, 
luipist, onduenne (read ondumae), fiac, meinichedh, mennrad, 
bruipill, daurlar, ardoballaib, aoinndir, niec, machain. 

3. Kennings: beilftesg, feirchinn, deilenn corb, giusalath (?), coll- 

ruim, luathan, snuad, fedseng. 

Beginnings of Irish words with arbitrary termination: 

-bar: sabar, sropur, cufar, coparn, arbar, mabar, tamor, 
liber, scillber. 

-im: tinim, gin (read gim), ferim, gem. 

-rosar: see below, under no. 8. 


~ 


1 The words are given in the order in which they occur in the vocabulary. 
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5. Initials of words oghamized: g(r)oithial, luis, fern, daur, tinne, 


cert. 


6. Initials of words oghamized, and some or all of the rest of the 


word preserved: muincedan, caithen, ailmsi, oindsi, muin- 
drech, ondach, roiscith, geitheille, loisgestar, muincir, ailmis, 
mincill, iodamm, collruim, gortgruth, gortrus, muincedhg, 
muinchidh, amloicit, culorn, culaire, roscon, daurun, oinciu, 
loscan, loiscia, coilliuch, dairet, dairi, dairib, daurub, beitid, 
lorum (read losum), losob, losca, loisi, tinneachair (and asso- 
ciated words, 185-190), collait, salur, garta, munchaol, maini- 
ciall, cestne (read certne), lei(s)cet, loscog, ailmin, daurutan, 
thinnicht, muncorbad, colicur, sealsor, nionac, roisciut, rois- 
ciam, collue, colluicenn, collumac, betchennacht, muincesg, 
almaig, durunad. 


9. Initials of words oghamized with a qualificatory word added: 


dairtinne, eochaille (?), gortlomnach, betbec, collann, beth- 
losach, eorosnach, collscoin, bethan, duraibind, collar, bedban. 


8. Initials of words oghamized with an arbitrary termination: 


-buid: muinbuid, durbuid, tinbuid. 

ul: bethul, dercuill, usguile. 

-rosay:* carosar, anrosar, manrosar, bertrosar, certrosar, 
sechtrosar, ochtrosar, naerosar, nietrosar, muinrosar. 

-n, -nt: goithni, collscoin, creithne, sailscon, coparn, onn- 
bealascan. 


g. A middle or final letter oghamized: delesg, eongort, eonann (?), 


Io. 


II. 


orail (read osail), atroibethe, romincailg, comroisge, cunculut, 
anduiris, aoinder ciach, anduiriu, anduire, imbethrar, cun- 
cullum, iomcollamar, cloinntinne. 


Two letters oghamtzed: cuitheilm, dercuill (?), oirthine, muin- 
coll, betroisgenn, anros, sailailm, daurrusus, eabadcoll, dau- 
railm, muinscuill, collar (=collur), betenghort, muinrois, 
certlus, ondlosbu, gortinne, onncaill, collterniud (read coll- 
dairiud), colluisuid, muingort, onnbealascan, maincirt, mun- 
ghort, durlus, certrosar, daernoerciach, uncullut, uncullum. 


Intentional or accidental misreadings of manuscript conven- 
tions: crosar, loarn, cremad, nietrosar, bellit, sceb. 


r2 ‘Alliterative’ slang: crionna, cetaimni, glaedmuine, gorm. 


1 Sometimes meaning -rar, but more often not. Also sometimes attached 
to the opening syllable without oghamization. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17) 
18. 


19. 


20. 
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‘Rhyming’ slang: ninan, ged (?), bliadh, nionta, gortrailbe. 
Farcings with nonsense syllables: drogmall, luisnech niamnach, 
sceglann, ergrand, bruicnet, sailbledhach, dobethagres. 
Reversal, complete or syllabic: cotan (?), lemocen, amloicit, 
rosca. 
Anagrams: aeile (?), bloa. 
Reduflication: bibe, nionon, cicinel, leited. 
Words formed by analogy with other words: losuill, cluipit (?), 
gairmnech, aninches, aninoibiar (vead aninchiar), muinsgith, 
eoindir (?), sechtrosar, ochtrosar, naerosar, metchennacht. 
Influence of foreign languages: 
Welsh: bisi (?). 
Greek: aicris (?). 
Latin: fuilgen, coiclenn (?), buiglen, collait, atreistur. 
Hebrew: sebath (?), ebandan, ebathan. 
Words also found in Shelta:: fualasg, tionnor, cotan (), 
biairt, collscoin, gortinne, toiriadai, loisiom, motuillsi. 


The following are the chief phonetic modifications which have 
been noticed: 


Oscillation of a and o: nos. 22, 26, 345, 56, 86, 151, 176, 
243. Of e and o: 150. 

Evanescence of tk: 33, 43, 163, 218. 

Oscillation of eo and ta: 63, 69, 221. 

Oscillation of 7 and J: 100, 167, 183, 235. 

Oscillation of s and th: 100, 10g. 

De-aspiration: 101, I10, 154, 2624, b, 266, 278. 

Aspiration: 178. 

Nasalization: 231, 255. 


Of the following words st has proved impossible to find any thoroughly 


satisfactory explanation, though some tentative suggestions have 
been made in the foregoing pages: brael, cotan, crisgeo, lethten, 
sebath, clitach, cliath, cetech, baisi, muadailm, coillsge, 
scartlann, anrad, gortran, gech, muadhgalan, sceman, lornan, 
fairc, ruodmarg, loircis, haiscis, feimen, bedhb, luan, socon, 
brech, breiche, eptem, edmam, caill, bailir, cerbele, certrann, 
aneolsin, idluisne, ornuit, derclithe, bercon, inionghort, 
etaingi, betlim, blaistiud, firial, bue, srolan. 


1 Not necessarily in the same form. 
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Achobar 178 
Adaurutan 240 


Amloicit 103 
Anduire 257 
Anduiris 245 
Anduiriu 256 
Aneolsin 208 
Aninches 191 
Aninchiar 192 
Aninoibiar, see pre- 


Anrosar 213 
Aoinder ciach 254 
Aoinndir 244 

Ar 194, 195 
Arbar 131 
Ardoballaib 212 
Artoichenn 79 
Atreisiur 246 
Atroibethe 175 


Baicead 13 
Bailir 202 
Baisi 68 
‘Bar qr 
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INDEX VERBORUM 


Betroisgenn 84 
Biairt 61 

Bibe 130 

Bisi 18, 46 
Blaistiud 277 
Bliadh 144 
Bloa 87 

Boige 75 

Brael 30 
Brainionta 206 
Brasach 100 
Brech 161 
Breiche 162 
Bruicnet 157 
Brmiinioch 74 
Bruipill 184 
Bue 283 
Buiglen 116 


Caill 200 
Caipist 121 
Caithen 27 
Carosar 33 
Cerbele 204 
Cert 164 
Certlus 146 
Certne 230 
Certrann 207 
Certrosar 247 
Cestne, see Certne 
Cetaimni 11724 
Cetech 62 
Cicinel 165 
Cliath 526 
Clitach 524 
Cloinntinne 286 
Cluipit 76¢ 
Coich 23 
Coiclenn 70 
Coillinch 167 


Colluisuid 203 
Collumac 278 
Comroisge 199 
Coparn 766 
Cotan 38 
Creithne 78 
Cremad 47 
Crionna 36 
Crisgeo 394 
Crosar 31 

Cud 4 

Cufar 16 
Cuitheilm 26 
Culaire 105 
Culorn 104 
Cuncullum 267 
Cunculut 241 


Daernoerciach 255 
Dairet 170 
Dairi 171 
Dairib 172 
Dairtinne 1 
Daur 66¢ 
Daurailm 114 
Daurlar 211 
Daurmusus 109 
Daurnb 173 
Daurun 148 
Deilenn corb 35 
Delesg 376 
Derclithe 224 
Dercuill 28 
Dliocht 298 
Dobethagres 261 
Doib 82, 195 
Domthuillsi 272 
Drogmall 14 
Duraibind 115 
Durbuid 374 
Durlus 239 
Duruit 234 
Durunad 290 


Eabadcoll rro 
Eataim 293 
Ebandan 111 
Ebathan 112 
Edmam 195 
Eochaille 6a 
Eoindir 221, 276 
Eonann 69 


Eongort 63 
Eorosnach 57 
Eptem 174 
Ergrand 133 
Erma 297 
Etaingi 260 


Faire 138 
Fedseng 149 
Feimen 158 
Feirchinn 10 
Ferim 169 
Fern 60 
Flac 154 
Firlal 282 
Foicert 233 
Foratmillsi 270 
Fualasg 5 
Fuilgen 6765 


Gairmnech 1185 
Garta 218 

Gech 94 

Ged 143 
Geitheille 64 
Gem 201 

Gin (read Gim) 168 
Giusalath 49 
Glaedmuine 1184 
Goiriath 296 
Goirtnide 271 
Goithiallad 51 
Goithni 393 

Goll 22 

Gorm 219 
Gortgruth, see Gortruth 
Gortinne 156 
Gortlomnach 44 
Gortrailbe 210 
Gortran 88, 107 
Gortrus 97 
Gortruth 96 
Groithial 12 


Haiscis 153 
Henir 231 


Idluisne 209 
Imbethrar 258 
Inionghort 259 
Yodamm 92 
Iomcollamar 275 


Lei(s)cet 232 
Leited nietrosar 253 
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Leithe 301 
Lemocen 1o1 
Lethten 41 
Liber 1478 
Ligair 11 
Loarn 42 
Loircis 1474 
Loiscia 163 
Loisgestar 80 
Loisi 182 
Loisiom 194 
Lornan 125 
Losca 181 
Loscan 152 
Loscog 237 
Losob 180 
Losuill 2r 
Losum 179 
Luan 1604 
Luathan 123 
Luipist 122 
Luis 17 
Luisnech niamnach 32 


Mabar 1358 
Machain 291 
Maincil 227 
Maincir 226 
Maincirt 2284 
Mainiciall 225 
Manaith 137 
Manrosar 214 
Meinichedh 1664 
Mennrad 1665 
Metchennacht 280 
Mincill 91 
Motuillsi 269, 270 
Muadailm 72 
Muadhgalan 102 
Muinbuid 3 
Muincedan 24 
Muincedhg 98 
Muincesg 281 
Muinchidh 99 
Muincir 83 
Muincoll 65 - 
Muindrech iS 4 ee 


Naerosar 252 
Niec 262 
Ninan 106 
Nionac 2626 
Nionon 139 
Nionta 205 


Ochtrosar 251 
Oinciu 150 
Oindsi 346 
Oirthine 59 
Ondach 56 
Ondlosbu 151 
Onduenne (read 

-umae) 132 
Onnbealascan 223 
Onncaill 176 
Orail, see Osail 
Ornuit 222 
Osail 126 


Piplennan 108 


Ro 242 
Roimincailg 183 
Roinn 89 
Roisciam 264 
Roiscith 58 
Roisciut 263 
Rosca 1178 
Roscon 127 
Ruodmarg 145 


Sabar 7 

Sabh 302 

Sailailm 95 
Sailbledhach 229 
Sailscon 198 

Satur 216 ~~ 


* 


= i 
eareae 


—— 
6 eee 


Tamor 1402 
Teo 664 
Thinnicht 242 
Tiamudh 665 
Tinbuid 155 
Tinim 674 
Tinne 1405 
Tinneachair 185 
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Tinnechuaidh 188 
Tinnechuas 190 
Tinnices 186 
Tinnichiar 187 
Tinnichis 189 
Tionnor 15 
Toiriadai 1934 
Tomadh 295 


Toraitne 193) 
Troicit 2 


Uncullum 274 
Uncullut 273 

Ur 136 
Urrthuastair 294 
Usguile 142 


CHAPTER V 
THE VAGRANTS OF IRELAND 


It is alleged that some rustic laudator temporis acti in an Irish 
country public-house was once heard to lament the contrast 
between the toilsome days in which his lot was cast, and the 
happy time long ago when, as he expressed it, ‘the laste of us 
was kings’. He laboured under a misapprehension, presumably 
induced by Moore's I7tsh Melodies and similar writings, patriotic, 
but imperfectly successful as approximations to historical actuality. 

In fact, the underworld of life in ancient Ireland, like Sam 
Weller’s knowledge of London, was extensive and peculiar. This 
was a natural consequence of the social organization. From top 
to bottom the community was divided into a series of castes, 
almost as rigid and as complex as the Indian system. Kings, 
nobles, non-noble freemen played the part of the big fleas and 
the little fleas in the epigram—only that the réles of biter and 
bitten were reversed. Beneath the last-named was a sort of 
border-line group of people who might rise into freedom or drop 
into servitude according to circumstances; whose position must 
always have been anxious and precarious. And beneath these again 
were the unfree: slaves, who were their master’s property no less 
than his cattle were, and homeless vagabonds, whose mode of 
life is summed up in one of the contemptuous names bestowed 
on them— crumb-foxes’ ; ever sniffing around for something, how- 
ever small, to put into their mouths, and not restrained by any 
undue feelings of delicacy or daintiness in their choice of victual. 
They had no civil rights whatsoever. They were not entitled to 
the protection of an ‘honour-price’—a pecuniary sum, varying 
with the rank of its owner (so that it formed a convenient way 
of stating mathematically his position in society), and paid over 
to him as compensation for any injury or assault accounted as 
an infringement of dignity. They were not allowed to enter 
assemblies: their presence there would bring pollution. ‘Freedom’ 
and ‘holiness’ were synonymous terms in ancient Irish Law: the 
same word, nemeth, is used for both conceptions, in the law tracts 
that have come down to us. A freeman was a man who possessed 
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an innate right to take part in, or at least to be present at, religious 
and other ceremonies. The unfree man must keep himself at a 
distance: his presence at such ceremonies was efas. His position 
might be compared with that of the ‘Untouchables’ of India, 
who, as these words are written, are calling for the notice of the 
world with an insistency never known before in the long history 
of that ancient land. 

These miserable creatures appear to have moved about in 
wandering bands, and they must have been a nuisance, if not an 
actual menace, to ordered society. They picked up a living in any 
way that presented itself: they had no regular trade, like the 
tinkers, their much less disreputable successors in later times; 
for a trade, if skilfully practised, conferred ‘freedom’ as much 
as did property and learning, the two chief safeguards of this legal 
brand of ‘holiness’. They seem to have specialized in acrobatic 
and clownish performances, sometimes of a very gross description. 
On the outskirts of an assembly—for they could not enter the 
sacred ground—they pitched their booths, like gypsy fortune- 
tellers at a modern horserace. The author of an ancient poem on 
the Assembly of Carman devotes a stanza to them: 

But what noisy rabble’s there, 

On the border of the Fair? 

Vagabonds with drums and bones, 

Shrieking to their bagpipe drones. 
And we learn from the life of St Findian! that if such a ‘trouble- 
some’ or ‘greedy’ party should encounter the procurator of a 
monastery—the official who in business affairs was the inter- 
mediary between the Church and the world—he would not ‘lose 
his honour’ if he repeated a Pater Noster at a certain holy well 
dedicated by the saint. The Northern Farmer who observed that 


the poor in a loomp is bad 


would have been quite at home in Ancient Ireland. So no doubt 
would the person who contributed to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
a letter (published in the issue of January 1752, p. 30) discussing 
whether it was a right policy to deny all amusements to the lower 
ranks of people, in order to prevent robbery. And we now can 
understand better the author of the prologue to H isperica Famina, 
who doubtless was an ecclesiastic, and whom we saw snubbing 
an aspiring rustic and sending him about his business. 


1 Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore, line 2711. 
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That these vagabonds protected themselves by some sort of 
thieves’ jargon is quite probable, but no one thought it worth his 
while to write it down. At the moment, indeed, we are not con- 
cerned with these social dregs, beyond making ourselves aware 
of their existence: they come into the picture later on. 

More to our immediate purpose is the wandering scholar, a class 
which seems, in Ireland, to have come into existence with the 
change of religion. All such changes are bound to upset some- 
body’s arrangements. Pliny’s famous letter to Trajan, consulting 
him as to what he should do with the Christians in Bithynia (of 
which province he was at the time Administrator), mentions that 
his attention had been called to these people on a complaint that 
the spread of this new cult was having a serious effect upon the 
temple revenues. In like manner those whose living depended 
upon their association, in whatsoever capacity, with the older 
creeds of Ireland were thrown out of work by the arrival and 
dissemination of Christianity. They had devoted their lives to the 
peculiar scholarship which their duties had prescribed: now their 
occupation was gone; they could not dig; and even if they did 
not share the qualms about begging felt by the man in the parable, 
they would find that their patrons would expect some return for 
their money, if they sought to follow that short cut to a livelihood. 
The patrons paid the piper, and expected to enjoy the privilege 
of calling the tune. 

In this way, on the wreckage of the druidic schools, there grew 
up a guild of poets, some of whom became attached to the heads 
of the great native families, and acted as their domestic laureates, 
producing wedding-songs, laments, and other occasional pieces 
when required. Others wandered from house to house, and, in 
days .when there were few organized amusements, they were 
usually sure of hospitality in return for their professional services 
as poets, harpers, or a combination of the two. In the beginning, 
when the prestige of druidry still chung to their garments, uncanny 
supernatural powers were attributed to them: their satires were 
still feared, still believed capable of producing even physical evils. 
It may quite well be that fear actually induced some of the dreaded 
consequences, so subtle are the incomprehensible links between 
the mind and the material body; and thus a fresh lease of life 
may have been given to the awe in which they were held. But 
gradually people began to realize that whatever may have been 
their powers in the days of paganism, when (as was only to be 
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expected) the demons were at their beck and call, in Christian 
times, when the powers of the demons had been curbed, their 
supernatural gifts were greatly curtailed. Still, the traditional 
respect for those who practised the poetic art remained steadfast, 
even in the adverse circumstances of the eighteenth century; as 
can be seen from a perusal of that most fascinating book, Corkery’s 
The Hidden Ireland. 

With these later developments we have here nothing to do. 
But we must notice that as belief in the efficacy of the poet's 
curse waned, there were found wits so wanting in reverence as 
to turn the tables, and satirize the poets. We possess two enter- 
taining compositions of this kind, which give us some insight into 
the life of these wanderers and of their contemporaries. 

The first of these relates how a bard of the seventh century, 
Senchan Torpéist by name, with his suite, billeted himself upon 
Guaire, king of Connacht: it tells of the outrageous demands which 
the party made of him: and of the way in which Guaire rid him- 
self of the incubus. The tale was published with a translation by 
the Irish ‘Ossianic Society’ in the year 1860, under the bombastic 
title ‘Proceedings of the Great Bardic Association’, which does 
not prepare us for its farcical absurdities: a better edition, but 
without translation, has been published in a series of texts under 
the authority of the Government of the Irish Free State. Guaire, 
distracted by the impossible desires of his guests—which included 
such things as a lapful of blackberries (unobtainable, the month 
being January), and a repast of the flesh of ‘a cow having a lump 
of tallow instead of a liver’, is fortunate in possessing a know- 
ledgeable brother, who shews him how to provide them. In the 
course of the story Senchan, wishing to eat an egg, has found 
that he has been forestalled by some mice. He satirizes them 
and they drop dead. Then he remembers that the cats should 
have kept the mice under control, so he satirizes the King of 
the Cats. That fearsome monster comes in revenge, to carry off 
Senchan and to eat him; and this leads the story into further 
preposterous situations, whither the reader can follow it at his 
pleasure. 

Jocular though this story may be, it comes from a time when 
the efficacy of the poet's curse was still remembered, if not 
actually credited. Our other satire shews the poet with most of 
this supernatural aura dispelled. It is the tale of a gleeman by 
name Aniér mac Conglinne, to be found in the great fifteenth- 
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century MS., now in the Royal Irish Academy's Library, and 
called Leabhar Breac, ‘the Speckled Book’—where it stands in 
startling contrast with the solemn theology which occupies the 
rest of the volume. Aniér was a student of Armagh, and had 
acquired some reputation for learning. But he wearied of the 
drudgery of scholastico-ecclesiastical life, and one day he forsook 
it all, sold his little store, bought provisions and made him shoes 
for the road, and set out ‘to follow poetry and to abandon his 
reading’. Such things happened sometimes. In 742 there died 
one Cfi-Cuimne, who had so far fallen from grace as to leave his 
books and to take him a wife: which provoked this epigram, 
alleged to be the work of Adamnan—in any case, we suspect, of 
some misogynist: 

Ci-Cuimne read half the pages 

Ever written by the sages. 

At the rest he never fags: 

He has left it all—for hags. 


We are glad to learn that this reproof taught Ci-Cuimne the error 
of his ways. He meekly endured the unkind and apparently 
baseless insinuation of polygamy, and the ungracious epithet 
applied to his wife; expiated his fault by composing a hymn to the 
Virgin Mary; and made a promise of amendment in these terms: 

Cui-Cuimne read half the pages 

Ever written by the sages: 

Now the rest with care he'll read 

Till he is a sage indeed. 
But no kindly mentor intervened to check Aniér mac Conglinne 
on the downward path. He turned his back on Armagh and 
walked to Cork; there he was housed in the unspeakable guest- 
chamber of the monastery, in which, among other inconveniences, 
the fleas were ‘as numerous as the sand of the sea, or sparks 
of fire, or dew on a May morning, or the stars of the sky’. No one 
came to visit him, or to do reverence to him: the breakfast served 
to him on the morrow’s mom was a paltry cup of whey-water. 
He sought, poor wretch, to wield the ancient weapons of the 
order which he had entered with such precipitation; and he 
satirized the Abbot and his hospitality. But he had fallen upon 
days when Abbots were dangerous game for the satirist, and the 
indignant ecclesiastic gave orders that he should be stripped, 
flogged, soused in the river, and, on the following day, hanged. 
To make a long story short, he saved himself from the tragical 
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consummation of the sentence by relating a dream of a land in 
which everything was made of food. It was suggested that he 
should be conveyed to Cathal, king of Munster, who was suffering 
from the unpleasant malady then described as ‘a demon of glut- 
tony’, but in these less unsophisticated days known as bulimia: 
in the hope that the demon might be induced to crawl out of his 
victim when he overheard the appetizing narrative. The sugges- 
tion was carried out, the demon was exorcized, and the poet was 
rewarded. For these details we may refer the reader to the original 
text, in the erudite edition of Kuno Meyer. 

It is obvious that this story is a satire on the Church and its 
officials quite as much as on the poet. Renegade and rascal 
though the latter may be, it is for him, rather than for the other 
actors in the drama, that the reader’s sympathy is claimed. We 
are inclined to suspect that the author was one who had himself 
taken the step which he imputes to his hero. Quite possibly it 
was not an infrequent case: students did not take to learning 
as ducks to water in Ireland any more than elsewhere. The 
margins of MSS. record many grumbles—d@ifficilis est haec pagina 
and the like: or (as in a fifteenth-century MS. which I was working 
over only a few days ago), ‘This is a very long poem to have to 
copy out’; a plaint in which my ancient predecessor had my 
whole-hearted sympathy. Every now and again one of these 
rebellious spirits must have ‘cut the painter’: and what happened 
then? He was a lost soul: he was a wanderer—and if in the case 
of some, like Mac Conglinne in the story, strokes of luck came in 
their way, others must have sunk down very low. And finally 
the dissolution of the monasteries must have thrown whole 
schools-full of persons, unprepared for any ordinary way of 
making a living, out on the roads. Some of these found their 
niches: but what of the rest? 

We picture them gradually dropping to the level of the vagrants 
spoken of at the beginning of this chapter: living their out-caste 
life, and acquiring their criminal cunning in its many manifesta- 
tions; and to this superadding their own equipment of scholarship 
such as it might be. The broken-down scholar, the unfrocked anid 
dilapidated Clerk once in Holy Orders, can be dangerous allies 
of the criminal classes. Among other gifts which they can bestow 
must be counted effective means of secret communication, by 
cipher or otherwise; such as would be far beyond the inventive 
powers of their uneducated associates, 
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Here we find a reasonable solution for what would otherwise 
be a very real perplexity. How did the tinkers and other adepts 
in secret languages command the grammatical and analytical skill 
necessary to contrive them? We shall see that these cannot be 
taken as being modern dialects of the ancient secret languages 
which have till now been occupying our attention. Though there 
are some reminiscences—such as a degraded scholar might in- 
corporate in his inventions—they are virtually a new creation. 
This requires at least a certain degree of scholarship; and the 
present chapter is inserted in order to shew how that scholarship 
could have become available. 

From the solemn druids, teaching to their students lessons in 
natural philosophy, theology, language, and poetry, down to the 
three vagrant desperadoes, figuring in the following chapter, from 
whom John Sampson learnt Shelta in a disreputable slum tavern 
in Liverpool, the traditional succession is thus complete. 


CHAPTER VI 
SHELTA 


I. A HIsTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF SHELTA 


It appears that there are occasional references in literature, pub- 
lished during the last three centuries, to the fact that itinerant 
tinkers have a secret jargon of their own. But in any case these 
references do not take us very far: and they must not be made to 
bear a greater weight than they can carry. For example, the 
frequently quoted boast of prince Henry, that he ‘can drink 
with any tinker in his own language’,’ does not appear, on a 
critical examination of the context, to mean much more than 
a recent acquisition of a few words of ephemeral cant or slang. 

It was not until 1876 that any very definite facts came to light. 
In that year Charles Godfrey Leland chanced to encounter an 
itinerant knife-grinder on a road near Bath.2 He knew a little 
Romani, but said that his fraternity were giving up Romani 
because, as he expressed it, it was getting ‘to be too blown’. He 
further stigmatized back-slang, canting, and rhyming as ‘vulgar’, 
and Italian as ‘the lowest of the lot’. Indeed, in a passage sup- 
pressed on republication, he is reported as expressing surprise, 
on learning that Leland could speak Italian, that he should have 
come to such degradation. But, he added, there is another tongue 
that is not ‘blown’—mostly Old Irish, ‘and they call it Shelter’. 

At this point it must be remarked that the use of the expression 
‘Old Irish’ by Leland and his tramp informants is misleading. 
‘Old Irish’ has the specific philological meaning of a language 
spoken and written in Ireland down to about A.D. goo: but in 
Leland’s pages it does not appear to have any more significance 
than the language of the stage Irishman’s ‘Ould Oireland’, irre- 
spective of its historical development. Further, it may be suspected 
that the expression was not used by the tramps themselves, but 
has been put into their mouths by their reporter. 


1 Shakespeare, First Part of King Henry IV, Act 11, Sc. iv. 

1 C. G. Leland, The Gypsies (London: Triibner, N.D. [1882]), p. 354: 
reprinted Journal, G.L.S. 11,1 (1907-8), p. 168. Also New Quarterly Magazine 
New Series, vol. 1, p. 136 (London, 1880). : 
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The Bath tramp led Leland no further than this: and Leland 
admits that he was not greatly impressed, assuming ‘that the 
man merely meant Old Irish’, that is, presumably, Modern Irish. 
But, a year later, Leland was on the coast at Aberystwyth, in the 
company of that extraordinary and ill-fated linguist, E. H. 
Palmer: and there they fell in with a wretched outcast, shewing 
withal some evidence of having had a fair amount of education. 
Finding that this vagrant possessed some knowledge of Romani, 
he was invited by the two enthusiasts to join them. In answer 
to a question as to what he did for a living, he puzzled the experts 
by replying, Shelkin' gallopas; and when pressed for an explana- 
tion, he told them that in ‘Minklas’ Thari’—as Leland writes the 
words—otherwise ‘Shelter’ or ‘Shelta’, the expression meant, 
‘Selling ferns’. From this man Leland obtained the first vocabu- 
lary of the newly discovered language. In the list of words below, 
those from this vocabulary are marked L’. 

Some time later, Leland had the good fortune to discover a 
polyglot Irish tramp in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia. He 
prints his name as Owen Macdonald, but as this form of the sur- 
name is essentially Scots, we may suggest that it was more 
probably MacDonnell. This tramp claimed to speak ‘Old Irish’ 
(sic), Welsh, a little Gaelic (presumably Scots Highland), Romani, 
and also Shelta, to a knowledge of which he confessed after some 
pressure: and he consented to impart to Leland a second and 
much longer list of words, the items of which are marked L 
(without accent) in the vocabulary below. It must be mentioned 
that Leland appends to this list the following discouraging ad- 
mission (expunged on republication): ‘Of Celtic origin it (Shelta] 
surely is, for Owen gave me every syllable so garnished with 
gutturals that I, being even less of one of the Celtes (sic) than a 
Chinaman, have not succeeded in writing a single word according 
to his pronunciation of it.’ 

From both these vocabularies (L’, L) a number of words have 
to be excluded as being Romani, Cant, or Slang, and not true 
Shelta. 

In 1886 Leland read a paper before the Oriental Congress in 
Vienna on ‘The Original Gypsies and their Language’, in which 
he returned to the subject of Shelta. A long extract from this 
paper was published in The Academy,! from which it appears that 
he went over the same ground as in his previous publication; 

1 20 November 1886, p. 346. 
9-2 


ee ae? 


eed 
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adding, however, the following as an indication of the widespread 
knowledge of the language—a point which he was fond of em- 
phasizing: ‘I doubt if I ever took a walk in London, especially 
in the slums, without meeting men and women who spoke 
“Shelta”; and I know at this instant of two...little boys who 
sell groundsel at the Marlborough Road Station, who chatter in 
it fluently.’ We hear of these little boys again, in a paper pub- 
lished after Leland’s death.! They are there transferred to ‘Euston 
Road or Saint John’s Wood Road Station ’—a curious alternative 
—and their ‘fluent chatter’ has dwindled to a comprehension 
of some of the words and phrases which Leland had picked up 
from MacDonnell. 

The publication of Leland’s communication in The Academy led 
to a letter from Mr H. T. Crofton, giving a short vocabulary, 
which he had acquired from two wanderers,? and pointing out, 
apparently for the first time, that Shelta was formed by the 
application of ‘back slang’ to Irish or, as he regrettably calls it, 
‘Erse’. Thus od ‘two’ is the Irish dé, reversed. He also observed 
some ordinary rhyming slang derived from English words, such 
as grascot ‘waistcoat’, grawder ‘solder’, grupper ‘supper’. Words 
from this list are marked C’ in the vocabulary. 

Among the MSS. placed in my hands was a notebook in 
Crofton’s handwriting, containing what at first sight appears to 
be an extensive Shelta-English and English-Shelta vocabulary. 
This is, however, disappointing ; its contents consist almost exclu- 
sively of an uncritical collection of every word in the published 
vocabularies enumerated in this survey of the material, without 
any attempt to weed out even the most obvious non-Shelta 
elements.’ The few words from this source which I have inchided, 
and which I have found it impossible to trace to any other au- 
thority, are marked C (without accent) in the vocabulary. 

Shortly afterwards another collector, Mr T. W. Norwood, sup- 
plemented Crofton’s list with further words, which he had acquired 
more than thirty years previously,‘ twenty years before Leland 
first heard the name of Shelta. Most of the words in Norwood’s 
list are very strange, unlike anything recorded by other collectors. 

1 Journal, G.L.S. u, i (1907-8), pp. 73-82. 

1 Academy, 18 December 1886, p. 412. 

§ Many of these are derived from the vocabularies in Andrew McCormick’'a 
Tinkler Gypsies—a canting thieves’ jargon that has little or nothing in 
common with Shelta. 

« Academy, 1 January 1887, p. 12. 
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The true Shelta element among them seems to be very small. 
Words in the vocabulary adopted from this list are marked N. 

In x89x Mr G. Alick Wilson published a short list of words, 
taken down from a child belonging to a tinker family in the island 
of Tiree.1 They were originally noted by a lady on the island, 
and the child’s mother afterwards endeavoured to persuade her 
that the child herself had invented them. That this, however, 
was a falsehood, prompted by the desire to keep the language 
secret, is shewn by the similarity of the words to those in other 
lists. The name of the lady collector not being recorded, words 
from this list are denoted with W. 

In publishing this list of words, Mr Wilson indicates certain 
faults in Leland’s arbitrary orthography: he also notices that the 
numerals, as given by him, are nothing but mis-spellings of the 
numerals of ordinary Gaelic. This obvious fact had already been 
detected by at least one of the reviewers of Leland’s Gypsies, and 
had even aroused the suspicion that Leland had been the victim 
of a ‘mystification’ on the part of his tinker friends. 

In the same issue of the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 
there appeared another short vocabulary, taken down by ‘Mr 
Ffrench of Clonegal’: otherwise the rector of that parish in 
County Wexford, the Rev. Canon J. F. M. ffrench—for in this 
awkward manner he habitually spelt his name. In strange con- 
trast to Leland’s difficulty with MacDonnell’s gutturals, the Canon 
confesses that Ae found it hard to note down the words ‘as the 
pronunciation is very soft and liquid’: so that he was not certain 
that he had recorded them all quite correctly. Such as they are, 
however, they are given below marked F. 

Two other vocabularies, both from Scotland, belong to about 
this time. The first of these is in manuscript, found among 
Dr Sampson's papers: the words were taken down from tinkers 
named MacDonald in the island of Barra. The second is a long 
list of words derived from tinkers in the island of Arran, and 
appended to a paper by Mr David MacRitchie.? This latter list 
is, however, overloaded with Romani and cant, and it has to 
be drastically weeded with the help of Mr Alexander Russell’s 
most valuable vocabulary of Scoto-Romani and Tinker's Cant. 
Both these collections are due to Mr Alexander Carmichael, and 

1 Journal, G.L.S. 1, ii (189%), p. 121. 

® Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, vol. xx1v (1899-1901), 


pp. 429 ff. 
® Journal, G.L.S. u, viii (1914-15), p. 11 ff. 
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as the initial C has already been pre-empted, their contributions 
to the vocabulary are marked K’ and K respectively. 

In 1890, Mr John Sampson, as he then was styled, came upon 
the scene, and immediately put the enquiry upon a scientific 
basis. He had the advantage of an extensive experience in the 
noting of Romani, and he possessed in consequence a skill in 
practical phonetics not at the command of any of his predecessors. 
Moreover, his unique knowledge of Romani, and his wide ac- 
quaintance with cant jargons, enabled him to distinguish between 
true Shelta and borrowings from these other sources. 

In an unfinished MS. found among his papers, he tells how he 
had come to take up the study. Leland’s chapter in The Gypsies 
had been his first introduction to it, but he had regarded it with 
the same scepticism as the reviewer mentioned above. Mr David 
MacRitchie, at the time president of the Gypsy Lore Society, had, 
in Sampson’s words, ‘a more robust faith’ in Leland’s discovery, 
and he wrote to Sampson, urging him to take the matter up. 
‘Probably’, says Sampson, plaintively, ‘he selected me as the 
least squeamish of his members. But even to me it sometimes 
occurred that Shelta was a language which no gentleman should 
be asked to collect.’ 

The quest took him into vile and even dangerous slums in 
Liverpool, and involved him in some very unpleasant adventures. 
‘My first collections’, he writes, ‘were made from a knife-grinder 
named Brennan,! who, as he afterwards confided to me, took me 
for “an old lag as was making himself a bit wide”. From this 
man I collected a moderate vocabulary, of which a large propor- 
tion were obviously mere flash or cant words.’ Brennan, as the 
other MS. referred to in the footnote tells us, ‘disclaimed any deep 
acquaintance with Shelta, which he stated was gradually passing 
into disuse... . While making use of a few Romani and cant words, 
he discriminated pretty accurately between the indigenous and 
foreign elements of his vocabulary. 

‘Later, in a low quarter of the city, I met two knife-grinders 
leaving their model lodging-house to start out on a day’s work, 
and an umbrella-mender working in partnership. These men were 
not encumbered by any prejudices in favour of personal decency 
or cleanliness, and the language used by them was, in every sense, 
corrupt. Etymologically it might be described as a Babylonish, 


1 In another MS. this man is called Mahmon, which can hardly be correct. 
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model-lodging-house jargon, compounded of Shelta, “ flying cant”, 
rhyming slang, and Romani. This they spoke with astonishing 
fluency, and apparent profit to themselves. 

‘I worked for some time with these men, until I had collected 
all their words. Three more uncleanly and evil-looking men I 
never saw. One, an Irish tinker, passed under the name of 
“Manni” Connor: another was known as the Re-Meather or 
“Double Devil’’:1 and the third was a tall cadaverous man called 
“The Shah”’. 

‘My collections from these men were made in tinkers’ taverns: 
and on the last occasion I was in their company we were seated 
in an inner room with wooden table and sanded floor. For obvious 
reasons I had placed them on the bench against the wall, occu- 
pying, myself, the other side of the table. Something, i forget 
what, aroused suspicion in their minds, and there was an air of 
immense trouble which I hoped at any rate would not be mine. 
I saw Manni rise to get between me and the door, while the 
Re-Meather was surreptitiously unbuckling his belt. Grasping the 
table with both hands, I turned it on its side, jamming them to 
the seat, the three blue and white pots of beer sliding down on 
them. Glancing back as I left the room, I saw those three worthies 
framed in a kind of triptych against the wall, and as I passed 
through the door I wished that I had more time to admire their 
astonished faces.’ 

He was now obliged to seek another instructor: and he had the 
good fortune to make the acquaintance and to win the confidence 
of one John Barlow, a tinker aged seventy-nine years, whom he 
found ‘in the Irishries of Liverpool, in a street which at the time 
was Safe only for. ..the dispensary doctor and the Catholic priest’. 
Barlow ‘possessed a large stock of words, and his Shelta was 
unmixed with Irish, Romani, or Cant’. Sampson acquired from 
him an extensive vocabulary, as well as other materials for the 
study of the language. 

Leland says of the Bath tramp from whom he first heard the 
name of Shelta that ‘of course he knew a little Romani: was there 
ever an old traveller who did not?’ But Sampson says definitely 
that none of these Liverpool vagrants spoke or understood Romani, 
although they had adopted some Romani words. 

According to Barlow, the speakers of Shelta ‘constitute a caste 
rather than a mere class: their common bond is one of heredity 

1 Or perhaps ‘king-devil’. See ri-mider in the vocabulary. 
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as well as of craft. They intermarry, are not recruited from other 
classes of society, and do not turn to other forms of livelihood.’ 
Barlow professed to be able to recognize a tinker woman by her 
face, as though this exclusiveness had affected the physical type. 
They ‘travel from place to place, in small bands or families, 
plying their craft, frequenting fairs, and trading in calves and 
asses; while their women gain money by hoaxing, telling fortunes, 
cutting cards, and tossing cups [divination by tea-leaves]’. On 
the other hand, incredible though it may appear, we have been 
told that tinkers in America ‘consider fortune-telling wicked’.1 
Barlow gave to Dr Sampson a long list of the surnames usual 
among the Irish tinkers; a similar list for American tinkers is 
given by Mr Arnold in the paper just quoted; and these lists are 
amplified in a paper by Mr Patrick Greene, Ballinalee, Co. Long- 
ford, the latest recruit, and one of the most valuable, to the study 
of the tinkers and their language.? 

There is no doubt that Shelta is a hereditary possession of the 
Irish tinkers, handed down from father to son. From the tinkers 
it naturally filters in a greater or less degree to other classes of 
vagabonds, but these do not speak it in its purity. The story v3, 
below, shews that a knowledge of Shelta might be expected from 
sieve-makers, pipers, and beggars; presumably from other vagrants 
as well. Barlow himself learnt Shelta in infancy from his mother, 
who spoke it habitually; and Brennan had an uncle, Ezekiel 
Brennan, who never spoke anything else unless he was actually 
obliged to do so. Indeed, ‘an old Connaught tradesman’, whom 
Sampson came across, told him that the tinkers made such a habit 
of conversing in their own tongue that they could speak neither 
English nor Irish correctly. (Clearly a jargon which is essentially 
a perversion of these languages would predispose the speakers to 
unconscious solecisms when they endeavoured to converse in them.) 

Barlow frequently dwelt upon his father’s threats and warnings 
against divulging the language to outsiders. We have seen some- 
thing of the same kind in the episode of the child in Tiree. He 


1 Frederick S. Arnold, ‘Our old Poets and the Tinkers’, Journal of 
American Folklore, vol. xt (1898), p. 210. 

1 See his papers in Béalotdeas, the journal of the Folklore of Ireland 
Society, vol. 11 (1931-2), pp. 170, 290, vol. Iv (1933-4), p. 259. These 
papers are indispensable to the student. Besides materials for the study of 
the language second in bulk only to Sampson’s, they give by far the fullest 
available account of the mode of life of the speakers of Shelta. There are a 
few folk-tales printed in translation only. I have drawn on the vocabularies, 
with the Society’s kind permission. 
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further related how upon two occasions he pretended not to under- 
stand a conversation between a farmer and a herd-boy, who had 
somehow contrived to acquire a knowledge of Shelta. Barlow had 
a very exaggerated idea of the antiquity of the language: according 
to a note found among Dr Sampson's MSS., he seems to have told 
him ‘to my knowledge (1) it has been spoken generation after 
generation for the last 800 years’. In the West of Ireland, he 
went on to say, the talk was different: ‘they can’t pronounce the 
word(s]: they put too much of a drone and (blank in MS.] about 
it’. Apparently he also made the statement that [the speakers 
were] the old original travellers [who had] no connexion with [the] 
Irish, good, bad or indifferent; [adding that] ‘there’s only one 
on them (sic) living now, and she kilt her husband, poor man—hit 
him on the head with a razor’. The bracketed words are my 
conjectural linkages of these disconnected sentences; the latter 
are no more than rough jottings of which Dr Sampson made no 
further use, and to which he probably attached little importance. 

Following Leland, who first popularized the name, the lan- 
guage is usually called ‘Shelta’. This, however, is not quite 
accurate. The right name is ‘Sheldrii’ or ‘Sheltri’, ‘Shelta’ being 
a corruption due to imperfect speech or hearing. Other variants 
are ‘Shelter’ or ‘Shelteroy’—all being perversions of the Irish 
bélra or bérla, in modern spelling béarla, meaning ‘speech, lan- 
guage, jargon’, and now most commonly, though not exclusively, 
used in the sense of ‘English’. It may also be heard of under the 
names Mink'ers’ tart or Mink'er-tdral, (‘tinker-speech’) or in 
Gaelic Cainnt cheard (‘craftsmen’s speech’) or Latdionn nan ceard 
(‘craftsmen’s Latin’).1 It is also called Gam (or Gamoy) cant, 
which would seem to mean ‘Bad Talk’. Dr Sampson makes the 
interesting suggestion that this may be a corruption of Ogam-cant, 
which is, however, inadmissible, as the g is probably palatalized 
(gam). Other names are ‘Bog Latin’, ‘Tinkers’ Cant’, and ‘The 
Ould Thing’. 

Dr Sampson published a paper upon this collection,? which 
attracted the attention of Professor Kuno Meyer, then resident 
in Liverpool. Through Dr Sampson, the latter got into touch with 
Barlow; and his study of the old man’s speech enabled him to 
publish an analysis of Shelta word-formation which advanced the 


1 In the Gaelic Dictionary of the Highland Society (1828), vol. 1, p. 113, 
under the word Beuri’eagair. 
1 ‘Tinkers and their Talk’, Journal, G.L:S. 1, ii, p. 204. 
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subject beyond the stage reached by Sampson himself, handi- 
capped as the latter admittedly was by the want of a practical 
knowledge of Irish. In his essay on the subject, Professor Meyer 
supported Sampson’s contention that Shelta was a secret language 
of great antiquity, formed on a basis of Irish at an early stage of 
its development. He further claimed for it a close connexion, if 
not an identity, with the secret tongues referred to here and there 
in Irish literature. These claims must be considered later. 

The remaining contributions to the study of Shelta may be 
enumerated more briefly. Mr D. Fearon Ranking narrates an 
interview of twenty minutes with a family of tinkers speaking 
Romani and Shelta at Crinan Harbour in Argyllshire:? but he 
records only one of their words (yergan ‘tin’). In Mr Frederick 
Arnold’s paper, already quoted, he gives some words derived from 
one Costello, with whom he had established friendly relations at 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.—a friendship much strengthened ‘when he 
found that I knew a little Old Irish’—once more, that trouble- 
some ambiguity! Costello, we cannot but feel, must have been 
easily satisfied : for we find on referring to Mr Arnold's vocabulary 
that he was unable to recognize the Insh words underlying 
chi'nt? ‘fire’, or grau'mach hri his (which he translates ‘I’m very 
fond of you in my heart’), or to resolve the doubts of his tinker 
friends as to whether kri#k mor means ‘a river’ or ‘a big hill’. 

After the above publications, and one or two popular magazine 
articles of no special importance, the subject seems to have dis- 
appeared from literature, till revived by Mr Greene. 


II. CONTINUOUS SPECIMENS OF THE SHELTA LANGUAGE 


The following materials are available for the study of the con- 
struction of Shelta: 

(2) A translation of the Lord’s Prayer, dictated to Dr Sampson 
by John Barlow, and published in his article on Shelta, in Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopaedia. (Here printed from Sampson’s MS., with 
interlined phonetic transcript and literal translation.) 

(8) A collection of one hundred sentences in Shelta, published 
by Dr Sampson in Journal, G.L.S. 11, i (1907-8), p. 272. 

1 ‘The Irish Origin and the Age of Shelta’, Journal, G.L.S. 1, ii (1891), 
Pane G.LS. 1, ii, p. 319. 


® In words quoted here and elsewhere from Arnold, the accent-mark 
is always accentual, not, as here used, a symbol of palatalization. 
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(y) Two short stories in Shelta, published by Dr Sampson in 
Journal, G.L.S. I, iii (1892), p. 23. Referred to below as yt, y2. 
A third story, found among Dr Sampson’s MSS.: y 3, below. 

(8) A number of sentences printed in Mr Greene’s papers in 
Béalotdeas: also a few sentences in MS., from the same collector, 
found among Dr Sampson's papers. 


The matter in §, y is here reprinted, with some corrections. 
In addition I have given a phonetic transcript and literal transla- 
tion of the first seventy-eight sentences in 8. The words in Mr 
Greene’s communications are incorporated in the vocabulary. 

There is a reference among Dr Sampson’s MSS. to a fourth story 
called Tharsp malya (tarsp mal’a), but this appears to be lost.} 
Nor have I been able to discover the ‘specimens of the dialect 
of the south’, of which a promise (unfulfilled) of publication 
appears in a footnote to y in Journal, G.L.S. 


(x) THE LORD'S PRAYER 


[The first line is the form as given by Dr Sampson in his MS. 
copy; the second is the phonetic rendering; the third is a word-for- 
word literal rendering.] 

Mitilsha’s gather, swiirth a minniath, mitinni-graila-kradyi 
MwilSa(’s) gater swurt a mun’‘ia@- | mun’i-gra [a] krad’i 
I’s father up in goodness {| good-luck at stand[ing] 
dhitlsha’s munnik. Gra be  grédhi'd shedhi ladhu, as aswirth 
dilSa(’s) munik | gra (be)? grédi(d) Sedi ladu (as) a-swirt 
thou’s name {love be made upon earth as up 


in minniath. Bug miiilsha thalosk-mindrth goshta dhurra. 
(in) mun‘ia@ | bug mwil§a talésk- min’irt go&ta dura | 


in goodness | give I day- now _ enough bread | 

Gretul® our shakit, araik miilsha getyas nidyas prédhi 
get’al (our) Sako arék mwil§a get’a(s) nid’a(s) grédi 
forgiveness our sin like I forgives persons to do 


gamiath mitilsha. Nijesh solk mwi-il sttirth gamiath, but bug 
g’amia® mwilfa | nid’e§ salk mwi'l sturt g’amia® (but) bog 
badness I | not take I into badness but take 


1 I suspect that sentences 28, 45, 49, 58, 63, 76, 78, under § (below), are 
fragments of this tale. 

® Words and inflections in round brackets are borrowed from English, 
those in square brackets from Irish. 

® A slip in pronunciation or writing for get’al. 
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mitilsha achim gamiath. Dhi-il the sridug, thardyiirath, and 
mwilia axim g’amia9|di‘l (tbe) stridug tad’ira6 = (and) 


I out-of badness | thou the kingdom strength and 
mainniath, gradhum a gradhum. 

mun’ia6 gradum a gradum. 

goodness life and life. 


(8) SENTENCES! 


1. Mwilsha bog'd Sheldri switrth nadherum’s miskon (mwil&a 
bog(d) Seldri swurt nad‘ram(’s) m’iskon—I got S. on mother’s 
breast). ‘I learned Shelta on (my) mother’s breast.’ 

2. A thari shirth gather to kam ((a) t&ri Birt gater (to) kam— 
A talk down-from father to son). “A speech, come down from 
father to son.’ 

3. Miitlsha’s kam granhés od luba (mwilfa(’s) kam grani(s) od 
luba—I's son knows two word). ‘My son knows (only) two words.’ 

4. Stash gloy Gr-gwily6 (stéS glox [ar] gwil’o—Yes-is man after 
lying). ‘The man has lain down.’ 

5. Thtim thol gyuksta (tom tul g’tksta—big price monkey). 
‘A big price, old man |’ 

6. Nijesh kradyi a simaja (nid’eS krad‘i (a) sumad’—Not stop 
a moment). ‘Don't stay a minute.’ 

7. Biber a kyena krish blanog (b'dr’ [a'] k’ena kriS blandg— 
Woman of-the house old cow). ‘The woman of the house is an 
old cow.’ 

8. ‘Nyiirth lesk milsha thunirl’, tharis bider (n‘urt l’esk mwil&a 
tul, tiri(s) b’dr'—Now tell I value says woman). ‘‘‘ Now tell me 
the price”, says the woman.’ 

g. Thori nolsk and thari to the lakin (t6ri nolsk (and) tAri (to the) 
lakin—Come near and speak to the girl). ‘Come here and talk 
to the girl.’ 

10. Get ndbert Sheldhri (gét ndb'ri Seldra—Stop bog Sh 
“Leave off your Bog-Latin.’? Pp bog Shelta). 

Ir. Miitlsha’s karb third aytm ken-gop (mwil8a('s) karb tdri(d) 
ayim k’en-gop—I’s hag come-d out house-poor). ‘My old woman 
came out of the workhouse.’ 

1 In these sentences the form as given by Sampson i inted : 
follow the rendering into the phonetic system fre adoctsas on arene 
literal translation, and a free rendering—the latter normally that given by 


Sampson. 
1 Or preferably ‘your bad [attempt at talking] Shelta’. 
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12. Nijesh, swibli, getérl (nid’eS siibl'i getul—Not boy to-fear). 
‘Don’t be afraid, boy.’ 

13. Skildriim kadyog nap (skuldrum kad’og nap—To-burn stone 
white). ‘Burning lime.’ 

14. Miiénya gradni, nijesh grddni thort-in (mwén’‘a grAdni nid’eS 
gradni tdri(in)—Last Saturday not Saturday coming). ‘Last 
Saturday, not next Saturday.’ 

15. Mitlsha sunid gloy rilh inoyin kadyogs asthirth the skruy 
and jémikin (mwil’a sini(d) gloy rili inoy(in) kad’dg(s) astart 
(the) skraxo (and) d’umik(in)—I see-d man mad, ‘thing’-ing stones 
in the bush and cursing). ‘I saw the [read, a] madman throwing 
stones into the bush and cursing.’ 

16. Nis a Dhalyén, misli (nis a’ Dal’on misli—Blessing of-the 
God go). ‘By the help of God, I'll go.’ 

17. Thom gray, nijesh miifisha kradyi (tom grayu nid’ed 
mwilSa krad’i—Big hurry not I to-wait). ‘Great hurry, I can’t 
wait.’ 

18. Get swtbli, gamit gloy gruy dhi-il (get sibl’i, g’ami gloy 
grux di'l—Stop boy bad man shoot thou). ‘Stop, boy, the bad 
man will shoot you.’ 

19. Nijesh misli gruyasha dhi-il (nide’ misli gruya (s’€] di’]— 
Not to-go will shoot he thou). ‘Don’t go, he'll shoot you.’ 

20. Bog sik granlum. “Get some condiment.’ 

21. Stésh thap mintrth (stéS tap min’Grt—Yes-is alive now). 
‘Faith, he’s alive now.’ 

22. Glox, lask gwish (lask gwiS). ‘Man, light the straw.’ 

23. Gloy srenthii a thasp (gloy srentu [a] tarsp—Man raving in 
death). ‘Old? man raving in death.’ 

24. Krish karb rotdy6 gat lakin (keri karb rud’u gat lakin—Old 
hag sweethearting young girl). ‘The old woman courting like a 
young girl.’ Probably the English /ske a, or the Shelta arék, has 
accidentally dropped out before gat. 

25. Dhalyén awdrth stésh shtka nidyas (Dal’on awA’rt sté& Sikr 
nid a\Sler God one yes-is three persons). ‘Three Persons and one 
God.’ 

26. Bint sharog lakin mini spirkera (b’in'i Sarog lakin mun‘i 
spurk’ra—Little red girl good meretrix). ‘The little red{-haired] 
girl is a fine flirt.’ 


27. Shari olsk dd (Saru olsk 4d—Quarter after two). “A quarter 
past two. 


1 This is as printed: but gloy here should be g’#k, as one of the notebooks 
shews. Otherwise there is no justification for ‘old’. 
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28. Kort in the mamerum, stk nidya grafsha (kéri (in the) 
mam’rum, sik nid’a grafga—Foot in the room some person ghost). 
‘A foot in the room, some person haunting the place.’ 

29. Nirth, Nyéthus, gloy granhés thoman (n‘urt, N’étas, gloy 
grani(s) tsman—Now, James, man knows too-much). ‘Now, 
Jimmy, the man knows too much.’ 

30. Nijesh grabaltha thripus in glox (nid’es grabalta tripus [in] 
gloy—Not enabled to fight the man). ‘I’m not able to fight the 
man.’ 

31. Thoman guredh, thoman kiénthis, thoman grag gré swiirth 
(tém4n gored, téman k’enti(s), téman grag’ gré swurt— T'oo-much 
money too-much houses too-much streets to-rise up). ‘Too much 
wealth, too many houses, too many streets sprung up.’ 

32. Miilsha shkimashk, midril a milk gamter the glox (mwil&a 
Skimisk, midril (a) milk g’ami(er) (the) gloy—I drunk devil a bit 
worse the man). ‘I am drunk, but devil a bit the worse man for 
that.’ 

33. Get grimsha thoriin, gudp grimsha mislitn (get’ griméer 
téri(in) gwép grim%er misli(in)—Hot time coming, cold time 
going). ‘Hot weather [summer] is coming, cold weather [winter] 
is going.’ 

34. Stésh charp minkur bider, granhé her grédhurn (st&3 d'arp 
mink’er-b’dr’, grani (her) grédan—Yes-is real tinker-woman know 
her face). ‘That's a true tinker woman, I know by her face.’ 

35. Migathon nijesh grants mitisha (mugat4n nid‘eS grani(s) 
mwil’a—F ool not knows I). “The fool does not understand me.’ 

36. Gori stirt dhi-il myiskon (gori sturt dil m’‘iskon). ‘Cover 
up your breast.’ 

37. Ax! Gison, biiga dhii guredh gyé Sibbi guvéuy grostadr (Ax 
G'ison buga [ti] gored g’e Sibi [go bhéadh] graésta—Oh John 
will-give thee money with S. till you-are satisfied). ‘Ah John, 
I will give you money with Sibbie until you are pleased.’ [A rare 
example of Irish auxiliaries being preferred to English.] 

38. Nijesh miiilsha medheri, medheri diitlsha (nid’eS mwilfa 
med’ri, med’ri dilSa—Not I carry carry thou). ‘I won't carry it, 
carry it you.’ 

39. Thoriin munya miffisha (tdri(in) mwén’a mwilSa—Coming 
after me). ‘Following me.’ 

40. Gothena geeg'd mililsha axtm to myausé (gat’na g’&g(d) 
mwilga axi’m (to) m‘atiso—Youth asked I out to dance). ‘The 
young one asked me out to dance.’ 

41. Stésh 4d gloyhé tharal (st8& 4d gloyi taral—Yes-is two men 
talking). ‘There are two men talking.’ 
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42. Diitlsha thart punt laburth? (dila tari g’ami laburt—You 
say bad swear). ‘Did you say a bad curse?’ 


43. Krish gyukera have mint Sheldri (krid g'ik’ra (have) 

mun’i Seldru—Old beggar have good Shelta). ‘Old beggars have 
good Shelta.’ 

44. Glorht bidr-skév (Glér'i b’6r'-skev—Hear woman-fish). 
‘Listen to the fishwife.’ 

45. Gré and misli, stésh nedhas a midril (gré (and) misli, mee 
n’edas-[a’]-midril—Rise and go yes- is place-of- -the-devil). 
and be off, this is a devil's place’ [rather ‘the devil’s place, hell, }. 


46. Muilsha’s bidr thasp'd axér (mwil%a’(s) b’dr’ tarsp(d) axér— 
I’s woman died last-night). ‘My wife died last night.’ 


47. Nijesh stamara (nid’e3 stam’ra). ‘Don’t spit.’ 


48. Nijesh thwurl your griber (nid’e§ tul (your) gruber—Not 
earth your work). ‘Not worth your notice.’ 


49. Mitlsha li nedhas a dhalon (mwifka Hi n’edas-[a’]-Dal’on— 
I bed place-of-the-God). ‘My bed and lodging in heaven.’ [For 
mittlsha we should read miilsha's: li=bed, but there is no word 
for ‘lodging’, which should be expunged from the translation. 
N‘edas-a '- -Dal’on means ‘Heaven’ (compare n’edas-a’-midril in 
45, above), and the sentence means ‘Heaven is, or may Heaven 
be, my bed.’] 

50. Gushin nedhas a shirk (gu8(in)-n'edas {a] 3irk—Sitting-place 
in field). ‘Sitting on the grass. 


5I. Chinoy awarths lorsp'd, the gathena’ S$ ripuyin’ and grilberin’ 
(t‘inox awArt(’ s) lésp(d the) gat’na(’s) ripux(in and) gruber(in)— 
Thing one’s married the youth's playing-the-mereirix and working). 
‘One's married, the young one’s carrying on and working.’ 


52. Nedhas axtm in the shkiblin (n’edas axim (in the) Skiblin— 
Place outside in the barn). ‘A lodging out in the barn.’ 
eos Nurth get in gather (nurt get [in] g&ter). ‘Now, leave the 
er.’ 


54. Solt, skait, and surt fer uty surk(t)). ‘Arrested, 
transported (lit. “‘watered”’) and hanged 


55. Get miiflsha sunt (get mwilda ie cr I see). ‘Wait till 
I see.’ 
56. Miltlsha’s mini grau (mwilka’s mun‘i gri—l’s good love). 
‘My best love.’ 
Grichas asthirt, nijesh misli asthirt the kiéna (Grit'a® astart, 


a7: 
nid’e§ misli astairt (the) k‘éna—Sickness inside, not to-go inside 
the house). ‘Sickness inside, don’t go into the house.’ 
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58. Klisp'n thalésk, soon be ludhus thori-in sttirt the grenog 
(klisp(in) talosk (soon be) ludus téri(in) sturt (the) grin’ég— 
Breaking day, soon be light coming into the window). ‘Day is 
breaking, light will soon be coming through the window.’ 


59. Mitisha’s grostdr to sunt dhi-ilsha rdgli (mwilSa(’s) grasta 
(to) sini di'l8a rAgli—lI’s satisfied to see thee to laugh). ‘I am 
pleased to see you laugh.’ 


60. Lesk mittisha and mitlsha lesk dhi-ilsha (l'esk mwilSa (and) 
mwil&a l’esk di'l§a—Tell me and I tell you). ‘Tell me, and I'll 
tell you.’ Probably what the speaker said was mwilSa(’ll) I’esk, 
the three I’s having fallen together. 

6x. Stash bidr yilsha (sté$ b’ér’ (dh)’ilSa—Yes-is woman you). 
‘There’s your woman.’ [This is an unusual case of the Irish 
lenition following a feminine noun—the only case of a recognition 
of grammatical gender to be found in the recorded specimens of 
the language. ] 

62. Rinshkal nidésh minirth (Ringkal nid’es min’art—A-sieve- 
maker not now). Translated ‘Sieve-makers are nothing nowa- 
days’, but more probably meaning ‘There is no such thing as a 
sieve-maker now’. 

63. Miailsha grédhi mi li nedhas in this lirk (MwilSa grédi (my) 
li-n’edas (in this) luk—I make my bed-place in this corner). 
‘I'll make my bed in this corner.’ 


64. Gamiest od gami lakin thribls miitisha ever suni'd (G'ami (est) 
od g’ami lakin tribli mwilfa (ever) siini(d)—Worst two bad girl 
family I ever see-d). ‘The worst family of two daughters I ever 
saw.’ 

65. I suntd the gothena spirkin axim ayér ((I) sini’d (the) 
gat’na spurk(in) axim axér—I see-d the youth playing-the- 
mereirix outside last-night). ‘I saw the younger one carrying 
on outside yesterday.’ [The translations of this and the preceding 
sentence are slightly euphemistic.] 


66. Nijesh stafa liga dhi-flsha (nid‘eS stafa buga di’l&a—I not 
ever will-give thee). ‘I'll never give it you.’ 


67. Rabin's mip surya medherin lampa (Rabin(’s) nup surya 
med'r(in) lampa— ary s back tired carrying bag). ‘Mary's back’s 
tired g (the) bag.’ Probably the speaker said nup(’s) surya 
the two ss having run together. : 

68. Miunkeri nidyas sheb gami guredh‘ Donovan’ (munk’ri-nid‘a (s) 


Seb g‘ami gored D.—Country-persons call bad money D.). ‘T 
country people call a bad coin “‘a Donovan”’.’ gt r 
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69. Gort miifisha stk (gori mwil&a sik). ‘Give me some.’ 


70. Thom kamera shiral gami grichath (tom kam’ra-Sural g‘ami 
grit’a@—Big dog running bad sickness). ‘The big racing dog 
[=greyhound] (has some) bad sickness.’ 


71. Geth in glox (get [in] gloy—Leave the man). ‘Let the old 
man be.’ [For glox read g’tk, as in no. 23 above.] 


972. Mittisha gami in grit shikr grathon, my krish karb gami 
minydrth, mutisha's kam and the bidr nijesh thort'd to suni my dyil 
(MwilSa ga’mi (in) grit’ Sikr grayton, (my) kri karb g’ami min’Grt, 
mwilga(’s) kam (and the) b’6r’ nid’eS téri(d to) sini (my) d’1—I bad 
in sick[ness] three week my old hag bad now I’s son and the woman 
not come-d to see my self). ‘I’ve been very ill these three weeks, 
my old woman is ill now, my son and his wife never come [mis- 

rint for came] to see me.’ [Probably we are to read grit'aO; the 6, 
if pronounced in a slightly sibilant way, might be lost before the 
following &.] 


73. Lush gostya of the stima (lus goSt'a (of the) st'ima—Drink 
plenty of the pipe). ‘Have a good suck at the pipe.’ 


974. Ax, Hsbbi, ke nyipa thi, Hibbi? O gather, gwilyin ndsdésh— 
A chérpa this mwog's nyuk?—Miilsha sunid nijesh mwog's nyuk, 
gather. (Ax Hibi, ke n‘ipa tu, Hibi—O gater, gwil'i(in) nasd’es— 
A t’érpa tad: mwog('s) n’uk? Mwil&a siini(d) nid’e3 mwog('s) n‘uk, 
gater—O Sibbie, where are you, Sibbie?—O father, lying here.— 
Have you cooked [or, will you cook] (the) pig’s head?—I saw 
no pig's head, father). ‘Ah! Sibbie, where are you, Sibbie? 
O father, lying down. Have you cooked the pig's head? I never 
saw the pig's head, father.’ [Hibi is vocative of Sibi, no. 37.] 


75. Nilsk you suni milflsha? Aydram? (Nulsk (you) sini 
mwil§a? Aydram?). ‘When [will] you see me? To-morrow?’ 


76. Gop gradhum shedhis getul and nijesh a nark, sinal od 
sharker miuniath or gamiath thoris shirth (Gop gradum Sedi(s) getul 
(and) nid’eS (a) nak’, siinal od Sark(er), mun‘ia@ (or) g’amia@ 
téri(s) 3irt—Poor soul stands frightened and not a stitch, seeing 
two-cutter, goodness or badness goes down). ‘The poor soul 
stands naked and afraid, watching the scales to see whether the 
good or evil weighs the heavier.’ 


77. Suni got lakin, od miskin ayim, nidésh gotherin, nidésh 
inoxin miskon (Suni gat lakin, od m’iskon ayim, nid’ed gat'rin, 
nid’e3 inox(in) m’iskon—See young girl, two breast outside not 
a-child, not ‘thing’ing breast). ‘Look at the young girl with 
her two breasts out; she has no child, so she’s not been giving 
it the breast.’ 


MSL 10 


11S b 
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78. ‘Ligil ayim dhi-il grédhi about miilsha’s gulimas', thari'd 
the gloy thasp, ‘athémier than gulimas a glox fee he biig'd 
a milk of his dil by the koris, and klisp'd his nyuk swiirth the klaithon 
a nedhas ladhii (Lugil axim di'l grédi (about) mwilSa('s) gulima(s), 
tari(d the) gloy tarsp atém(ier than) gulima(s a) glox érpa? (and 
he) bog(d a) milk (of his) d‘il (by the) kori(s and) klisp(d his) n‘uk 
swurt (the) klaiton [a'] n‘edas ladu—Shout out you make about 
I's boots said the man dead, more than boots [of] a man other: 
and he took a bit of his self by the legs and broke his head upon 
the wall of-the-place-[of]-earth). ‘‘‘What alarm do you make 
about my boots”, said the corpse, “more than about another 
man’s boots?’’ and he caught him by the legs and dashed his 
brains out against the wall of the graveyard.’ 


It is hardly necessary to duplicate in this way the remainder 
of the sentences in this collection; the above will suffice to illus- 
trate the formulae of phonetic representation here adopted, and 
to indicate the method by which the speakers of the language 
convey the sense which they intend. The following are given as 
written and translated by Dr Sampson: borrowings from English 
are printed, as he prints them, in ordinary type, Shelta words 
in italics. The translation is free in one or two cases, the phrases 
being rather too free (in another sense) for literal rendering. 


PROVERBS 

79. Stimera dhiisha, stimera’ If you're a piper, have your 
aga dhi-ilsha. own pipe. 

80. Gloy nidésh a gloy raks A man’s no man at all with- 
absrth’ od grifin. out two coats. 

8x. Thoman tharal and nijesh Much talk and no good. 
miuniath. 

82. Kildrum nijesh spurku. Recumbere non est coire. 

83. Bider medheris gider. The woman wears the breeks. 

84. Stinal chima in tharpon, bint Like a chip in porridge, small 
milniath, bint gamiath. good and small ill. 

85. Nap grédhiirn yuri nijesh A white-faced horse is never 
muni. any good. 

86. Muth biors nijesh nyéfn. Connaught women have no 

shame. 

87. ii thoris, miflsha misli War is coming, I'll be off to 

glidt thom to loban. my cabin in the mountains. 


1 Probably a slip for st/ima. 
4 Probably we should read abtért rdks (‘at-all without’). 
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88. Mislé granhés thaber. 


147 
The traveller knows the road. 


89. Thom Blorné nijesh Nip Every: Protestant isn't an 


glox. 


Orangeman. 


WISHES GOOD AND EVIL 


go. By the holy Dhalyon, sébii, 


I'll solk your gradhum! 
gi. Gami grax to that glox. 


gz. Dédlyon misit with you, swsblt. 


93. Dhutlsha kurog for glox. 
94. Nis a Dhélyon dhiitlsha. 
95. Mislt, gami gra dhi-tl! 


96. Lush my kunya lyé smolkera. 


97. Gap my thir. 


98. Nis-a-Dhalyonmwtlshahavari. 


99. Spiirk dhi-tlshal 


By the holy God, fellow, I'll 
have your life! 


Bad luck to that man! 

God go with you, boy. 
{Insult.] 

The blessing of God on you. 
Be off, and bad luck to you! 
[Insult.] 

[Insult.] 

God bless our home. 
[Insult.] 


x00. Labirth shelthi a Dhalyin The seven curses of God on 


dhi-tl! 


you. 


(y) SHELTA STORIES 


1. Glox sharog na Sriinya 


(a) Ditlsha axtuer glorhs Glox 
Sharog na skas Sriinya? Grés 
swiirth chal the skas when a 
gloy’s misisin’ to sahu his dil. 
Gyetas a gyetas and thribli grin- 
thala siint his dil, gramal gloy 
sharog, rilthug silya nyuk. 


(b) Thalosk awérth, larkr sheb'd 
Sharkey muslin’ swurth lim a 
Sréinya, stins’d sharog glox, chal 
swirth skat. Sini’d and thari'd 
nidesh. Larkr stini'd od-lim to 
stint some nidya skai his dil. 
Nidesh nidya. Narth gré’d 
swirth od thwirk, thari'd‘ Nijesh 
théril’ and misli'd shirth the 
skai yirth. Gré’d swiurth shika 
thutirk, gorrt’d sunirth mdalya 
warth, and thart’s‘ Simaj swith ; 
glox nijesh thorsin’ |’ Nurth larkr 
siins’d gloy shurral thom, nap'd 


The Red Man of the Boyne 


Did you ever hear of the Red 
Man of the river Boyne? He 
rises half out of the water 
when a man’s going to drown 
himself. Scores and scores and 
families of friends have seen 
him, like a red man, with a 
sheet around his head. 

One day a tailor named 
Sharkey, walking by the bank 
of the Boyne, saw the Red Man, 
half out of the water. He [the 
Red Man] looked and said 
nothing. The tailor looked each 
way to see some person drown 
himself. There was nobody. 
Now he [the Red Man] rose up 
a second time, and said, ‘Not 
come yet!’ and sank down 
again into the water. He rose 
a third time, put up one hand 
and says, ‘Time’s up, and the 


1 Better, ‘Many a’. 
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a grifin, and gothe’d on the 
thober. Larkr misli'd swirth, 
granhéin’ the gloy, and bug’da 
milk of his dil. 


(c) ‘Car dhi-tlsha misltin’ ?’ 
‘Get mi-ilsha! nijesh siimaj to 
kraj.’ ‘Kradyi, my muni glox.’ 
‘Nijesh thart dhi-il!’ Larkr 
bug'd a milk of the gloy aytrth, 
stésh thom thripus lim a skas. 
Larkr lober'd gloy shirth od 
thuiirk, and shtka thutirk gloy 
gwili'd on thober. *What’s to 
grédhi with dhi-il? Do you 
granhé midhril thors'd for dhi- 
si?’ larkr thari'd. Gloy gop 
gorri'd swiirth od malya, thartin’ 
stafarts. ‘Nisa Dhalyon! Bug 
miutlsha gather skas!' ‘Thors 
swith ken gather’ larkr thari'd 
gloy. ‘Bug dhi-il slunya skat- 
hop.’ Srosdyan aydrram, gloy 
bug'd larkr od niimpa. 


(d) Thalosk érpa, gushin' lim 
slarskr skai, mi-ilsha and gloy 
slarskr thariin’ of thripusin’ 
gloyts. Nurth gloy slarskr sfini'd 
gloy sharog sturth skat. ‘ Siésh 
minirth a sahil’ and he sins'd 
gloy swiidhal rilhu—stésh ploy 
radhum—shurral thom shirth 
skat. ‘Get swibli, get! Sins 
in gloy-swiidhal sahu his jil!’ 
Gloy misli'd shurral, tharsin' 
gams libas a midhril, and 
misli'd shlim stirth skat. M&- 
flsha nap'd my grifin and 
gulimas. Gloy slarskr biig'd a 
milk of my dil. ‘Kradys!’ he 
thari’d, ‘Kradyi mitilsha. Siini 
mutlsha gréthi.’ ‘Glox be sathit,’ 


man’s not coming!’ Now the 
tailor saw a man in a great 
hurry, who took off his coat 
and threw it on the road. The 
tailor went up, knowing the 
man, and caught hold of him. 


“Where are you going?’ ‘Let 
me go! I haven't a minute to 
wait.’ ‘Hold on, my good man.’ 
‘I have nothing to say to you!’ 
The tailor caught hold of the 
man again, and there was a 
great fight on the bank of the 
river. The tailor floored the 
man three times, and three 
times the man lay on the 
ground. ‘What’s the matter 
with you? Do you know that 
the devil came for you?’ said 
the tailor. The poor man put 
up both hands, saying his 
prayers. ‘For God's sake, give 
me a drink of water.’ ‘Come 
down to the inn’, said the 
tailor to the man, ‘and I'll 
give you a glass of whisky.’ 
Next morning the man gave 
the tailor two pounds. 


Another day, sitting by the 
river lock, I and the lock gate- 
man were talking of [famous] 
fighting men. Now the gate- 
man saw the Red Man in the 
water. ‘Now for a drowning !’ 
[he said]: and he saw a mad 
gentleman (he was a soldier) 
hurrying into the water. ‘Hold 
on boy, hold on! Watch this 
gentleman drown himself !’ The 
man came rushing on, saying 
bad words of the devil, and 
went with a leap into the water. 
I took off my coat and boots, 
but the gate-man caught hold 
of me. ‘Wait!’ he said, ‘wait 
for me. See what I’ll dol’ 
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‘Nidesh! Get! Nijesh mish 
sturth till mililsha lesk you. 
Nurth big siirhit; stésh thardyur 
midhril!’ Glox switdhal misli’d 
shirth od thwirk thiur an ska, 
jummikin'’ gami litbas, thariin’ 
amidhril. Nurth the gloy slarskr 
shlim'd asthairt and big'd a 
milk of his dil, solk'd méalya, 
l6ber'd gloy swiidhal, gorrt’d him 
on his 2%, and solk'd his dil 
lim a skai. Mitisha solk'd gloy 
swudhal on ladhu. Shika gloyt 
misli'd shurriin’, cholltin’ glox- 
swudhal rilhu. ‘Gothe his dil’ 
gloy slarskr tharis milsha.‘ Théri 
milsha, and sunt théman gur- 
redh we big.’ Misli'd shirth ken 
thom. ‘Nérth this gloy and 
mitilsha solk'd him axim skai’ 
gloy slarskr tharis, ‘ Bug mithlsha 
shitka numpa’, ‘Nidesh a skur- 
rig!’ yédug tharis, ‘ Mitlsha bug 
ahi-il od thwiirk or shika thwirk 
if dhi-tlsha lig him to tharsp.’ 
Bifter-switdhal shérku na sli, 
getil a gather rilhit. 


(e) Stésh gloy bog'd ar-mislo 
thwiirk miténya aytrth and skai'd 
his dil. Od thwtirk sahu’'d; gloy 
slarskr nyésh naper'd his dyil. 


Lim a Sroinya thoman 
nidyas misli rilhi. Goshta rithii 
nidyas, gat lakins and gét 
swiblis, stésh and krish gloyt 
and krish karbs mukinya lim a 
Sréinya. Lashulest nedhas you 
could misli, skat and slifa and 
hen thoms—stésh grédhis nidyas 
rilha. 


‘But the man will be drowned.’ 
‘No! wait! don’t go into the 
water till I tell you. Now he’s 
getting tired. Sure he’s a 
strong devil!’ The gentleman 
sank twice to the bottom of 
the river, cursing out bad 
words, talk of the devil. Then 
the gate-man jumped in and 
caught hold of him, took his 
hand, and struck the gentle- 
man [insensible], carried him 
on his back, and took him to 
the river-bank. I lifted the 
gentleman on land. Three men 
came running, following the 
mad gentleman. ‘Leave him 
there’, the gate-man says to 
me. ‘Come with me, and let’s 
see how much money we get.’ 
We went down to the great 
house. ‘Now this man and 
myself got him out of the 
water’, says the gate-man; 
“give us five pounds.’ ‘Not a 
farthing !’ the lady says, ‘but 
I'd have given it to you two 
or three times over if you had 
let him drown.’ The lady was 
his daughter-in-law, and she 
lived in dread of her mad father. 
The same man escaped again 
on a later occasion and threw 
himself into the water, and 
on the second time he was 
drowned: the lock gate-man 
never interfered with him. 


By the bank of the Boyne 
many people go mad. Numbers 
of mad people, young girls and 
boys, yes and old men and 
women too, dwell near the 
Boyne. It’s the loveliest place 
where you could walk, with 
water and wood and houses of 
great folks; but it drives people 
mad, 
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2. Od Minkur Kunyas 


(a) Od minkur, miinnt thariers 
of staffri, misli'd through the 
miinkera, where they were nijesh 
granhé’d, tharal they were od 
klisp kunyas. Stésh od nyark 
minkur. Od bipg’d gashia grin- 
lesk, stésh glutug, stésh and bug'd 
goshta litog. Kunya-a-rabbister 
glorhe'd the od myark, sheb'd 
them chirperas, tharal ‘Mwi-il 
thors asthurt their nedhers to 
stimns their dils.’ The swiblis 
and gloyis thari’d gam: of the 
kunya for nappin’ with their 
dils, lesk'd od klisp kunyas 
kunya-a-rabbister thérit oloms 
ahiinshk. Minkur thari’d‘ Muiil- 
sha grostar to suinni the kunya.’ 
Ste-esh gredhe'd nid'has mun- 
mier grostar. (Nurth the od 
nyark minkurs grostar to be 
gyda liman ar-mislo, getter! 
kunya and stésh nid'has.) 


(b) Nérth they mssls'd tha- 
rain’ staffaris. Grag was thdon 
nid'has, kina bwikadh nidesh 
thomier. Chinnoy-awdrth min- 
kur thart'd kunya’s tharal: ‘Ox! 
gettul ar mo thur-sd. Ox! gettal 
ar mo thiir-sd.’ Sharkar kunya 
thari’d, ldber’n’ his grish, athé- 
mier gredhtin’ ayim he was 
sratya: ‘ Miiilsha ardrk! miiilsha 
ardrk!’ grasstin’ nid’has lyé 
charp staffrss. 


The Two Tinker Priesis 


Two tinkers, good sayers of 
prayers, travelled through the 
country, where they were not 
known, giving out that they 
were two suspended (lit. broken) 
priests. They were, however, 
two rogues of tinkers. The pair 
got plenty of flax and wool, 
and also plenty of meal. The 
parish priest heard of the two 
rogues, and called them im- 
postors, saying: ‘I am coming 
to their lodgings to see them.’ 
The boys and men spoke ill of 
the priest for meddling with 
them, and told the two sus- 
pended priests that the parish 
priest was coming next night. 
The tinkers said, ‘We shall be 
pleased to see the priest’, and 
this made the people still more 
delighted. (Now the two tinker 
rogues would have been glad 
to have been twenty miles 
away for fear of the priest and 
the people too.) 

Now they went on saying 
their prayers. The road was 
full of people and the houses 
could hold no more. One tinker 
would say, pretending to talk 
Latin (lit. priest’s language), 
Ox! gettiil ar mo thiir-sa. His 
brother priest would say, beat- 
ing his breast and making out 
that he was the clerk, Mutlsha 
arark! (‘I’m the same! *) charm- 
ing the people with their fine 
prayers. 


2 Ar mo is Irish. The point of the story lies in the superstitious fear 
formerly inspired by an unfrocked priest, who, having by his profession 
acquired the secrets of Heaven, and by his misdemeanours sold himself 
to the devil, had at his disposal the supernatural powers of both depart- 
ments of the unseen world. The bogus priest's ‘‘ prayer’ means, in essence, 
“I’m afraid for my "’—[appropriate place for being kicked]. 
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(c) Sroijan misl1'd and lyesk'd 
the nid'has, ‘Mililsha thért 
agrésh Glomi ayarrm’, gotye'd 
grinlesk, Rlittya, log, shikr 
numpa thwirl, miéna, nidésh 
thori'd axtver. 


3. Karb a Thriblt 


a) Thoriin agrésh the grin- 
thus thalosk awédrth, thériin 
axim Skaithwird, mitilsha suni'd 
a krish karb skimashk, a bins 
lakin swtirth karb's nup—sheb'd 
her Rab—od kort shirth her 
miskon. 


(b) Stésh od thari in Sheldrit. 
Miutisha kradyi'd a milk, glorhi- 
in karb and bint lakin tharal. 
Gothena thari'd as mins Sheldrit 
as krish karb: gré’d swiirth 
ardrk. 


(c) Mitlsha misli'd shlug to 
glorht sik of their swzirth-a- 
munkert Sheldri. Stésh same 
vark a thaval. Miusli’d shlug, 
glérhiin their tharal. 

(d) Krish and gat misli'd 
asthtrt ken-gather. Karb thori'd 
at my korts. Thériin asthirt, 
bint lakin malyas nyakerit 
karb's grédhtirn, lober't gotyera's 
nyuk a rudhus, shlug'd her ayim 
shléhya, gotxin’ her dil that 
nedhers chal karrib’d, and gush'd 
shirth the mamerum gather. 
Suni'd her malya. Thanyuk. 


(e) ‘Madrro thanik tiggum, 
ama* slunya.’ Then, in 
Palanthus: ‘O glox thom, bug 
the krish karb thanyuk, niis-a- 
Dhalyén I’ 


In the morning they went 
away, and told the people they 
would return the next night, 
left flax, wool, and meal, five 
pounds’ worth, behind them, 
and returned no more. 


The Grandmother of the Family 


Coming back from the fair 
one day, coming from Water- 
ford, I saw an old woman 
drunk, a little girl across the 
old woman's back—she called 
her Mary—her two feet across 
her breast. 


Those two were talking Shel- 
ta. I stopped a little, listening 
to the old woman and the little 
girl talking. The child spoke as 
good Shelta as the old woman: 
grew up that way. 


I went slowly to listen 
to some of their up-country! 
Shelta. Just the same sort of 
talk.2 I went slowly, listening 
to their talk. 


Old and young went into a 
public house, the old woman 
coming at my heels [lit. feet, 
or legs]. Going in, the little 
girl’s hands clasping the old 
‘woman’s neck, she struck the 
child’s head on the door and 
threw her out (on the] ash- 
heap, leaving her half-killed 
there, and sat down in the tap- 
room. She looked at her hand: 
a halfpenny [was there]. 

‘If I had [another] half- 
penny, I should get a glass.’ 
Then, in English: ‘O big man, 

ive the poor old woman a 
alfpenny, for the love of God.” 


1 T.e. Munster. 1 Scil. ‘as I was accustomed to’. 
3 Properly boga mé, ‘I shall get’. {4é=Irish first personal pronoun.) 
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‘Nijesh.” ‘Ay! Minkur 
hit?’ ‘Nijesh minkur.’ ‘In 
stimera hu?’ ‘ Nijesh stimera.’ 
‘Rinshkal hi?’ ‘ Nijesh rinsh- 
kal.’ ‘Nijesh gyukera hit?’ 
‘Nijesh a gyukera.’ 


(g) Karb liged ayim: ‘Ke 
nyipa hii, Rabin, Ol’ ‘Axim 
ara yarnan snéli: klispa hu my 
nyuk, natherum thom, thoriin’ 
asthiirt the rudus.’ 

(bh) ‘Dhalyon swuther, nox 
midher miéiishal’—‘Stesh, ri- 
midher |’ 

(i) ‘Thért asthirt, Rabin, 
O!’ Karb lyag her tharal. * Ax, 
Minkur hi?’ [etc.]. Dhalyon 
swirth! Ri-midher’s karb! 


(j) Thom munkera-gloy lush- 
in’ a slunya gather, thoriin’ 
grésh na grinthus: ‘ Lush swiirth, 
swibli! Karb’s kham’s thériin' 
minurth, skimashk. Gams thri- 
bli: thripus karb karribin' and 
luskin’ the olomy. Gré swiirth 
dhi-ilsha! Misli!’ 


(k) Miiilsha salkt gloy’slubha, 
and stésh misli'd. ‘Gat gloy, 
stésh a gransha in the munkera: 

ani dhi-tl’s tharal a luthera. 

fash gami McDonaghs’, gloy 
lyesh'd: ‘stésh krish karb nath- 
erum thom a thribli, and the 
gamiest krish karb pré the harri- 
bin of the thribli,’ gloy lyesk'd. 
‘Axim o' the midher, gamiest. 
They'll be ¢hérfin' from the 
grintha skimashk. Dhi-ilsha the 


‘No!’ [I answered, in Shelta). 
‘What, are you a tinker?’ ‘I 
am no tinker.’ ‘Are you a 
piper?’ ‘I am no piper.’ ‘Are 
you a sievemaker?’ ‘I am no 
sievemaker.’ ‘You are not a 
beggar?’ ‘I am not a beggar.’ 

The old woman called out: 
‘Where are you, Mary?’ ‘Out 
on the heap of rushes: you 
broke my head, grandmother, 
coming inside the door.’ 


‘God Almighty, am I not a 
devill!’ ‘You are—a_ king- 
devil |’ 

‘Come in, Mary, O!’ The 
old woman forgot her talk. 
[She again asked for a half- 
penny in English, and I refused 
in Shelta.]} ‘What, are you a 
tinker?’ [and so forth]. Al- 
mighty God! The king-devil’s 
old woman ! 

A big countryman drinking 
a glass of ale, coming back 
from the fair. [He said] ‘Drink 
quickly, lad! The old woman's 
son is coming [back] now, 
drunk. A bad lot—fighting, 
killing, stealing, and drinking 
ue night. You get up! Be 
re} ’ 


I took the man’s word [ad- 
vice], and went off. ‘Young 
man, you're a stranger in the 
country: I know your northern 
speech. Those are the bad 
McDonaghs’, the man said, 
‘and the old woman is the 
grandmother of the family, and 
the worst old woman of the lot 
to raise the fighting’, the man 
said. ‘Except the devil, the 
worst. They'll be coming from 


1 Interpolation in English in the Shelta text. 
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midher with their dils and lober the fair, drunk. If you [play] 
their gloy-thribli, if you kradi, the devil with them, and tent 
you'll bug the ladher thuurk. upon their men-folk, [and] if 


Gré, switbli, misli mittlshal’ you stay, you'll get the dirty 
time. Up, lad! I’m going my- 
self.’ 


(1) Stésh solk'd gloy's libba, I took the man’s advice, 
pred and mislid od lyimon. rose, and went two miles. He 
Tharis: ‘Na havara mililsha bag says: ‘At home I'll give you 
your / and your gripa srag- your bed, and your supper 
aster’. I biigd karb od myuk and [and] breakfast.’ I gave the 
mislid, stésh the karb’s staffaris. old woman twopence and went 
I'd as lief have the midher's with the old woman’s blessings. 
staffaris as the karb’s staffaris. I'd as lief have the devil's 

blessings as the old woman’s 
blessings. 


III. CONSTRUCTION OF THE LANGUAGE 


In the first enthusiasm of the discovery of Shelta, it was claimed, 
by no less a scholar than Kuno Meyer, to be a relic of high 
antiquity, identical with the secret languages, of which we hear 
from time to time, in Irish literature, and, though now degraded 
to the jargon of itinerant tinkers and other vagrants, to have 
once been the freemasonry sign of the scholars and craftsmen of 
ancient Ireland. The disreputable vagabonds from whom Sampson 
acquired his knowledge of the tongue were the heirs of a state of 
society when masters of science and of art ranked by virtue of their 
attainments with nobles, and even with kings: and when those 
wonderful works of art were executed, which have come down 
to us out of the early Christian antiquity of Ireland. 

Leland, writing to Sampson in 1899, said: ‘It is one of the 
awfully mysterious arcana of human stupidity that there should 
have existed for a thousand years in Great Britain a cryptic 
language—the lost language of the bards—which no scholar ever 
heard of, and of which Borrow was totally ignorant: that I should 
have discovered it and hunted it up: that you should, with 
K. Meyer, have made such marvellous further discoveries, and 
shewed what it was: ef pour combler and for a crowning sheaf of 
stupidity, that neither you nor I have ever published a book on 
the most curious linguistic discovery of the century. For even 
yet there is hardly a scholar who knows of its existence—of the 
fifth British Celtic tongue |’ 

That there is some material of great antiquity in Shelta is 
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unquestionable: but the following analysis will probably make it 
clear to the reader that, at least in its present form, it cannot 
as a whole be considered as a heritage from a remote past, and 
that in any case to describe it as ‘a Celtic tongue’ is hardly 
admissible. 
PHONETICS 

The present writer is partly a compiler and editor from the work 
of others, and has not acquired a first-hand knowledge of the 
Shelta language as it is spoken by those to whom it belongs. It is, 
however, possible to form a fair idea of how the words are pro- 
nounced, by taking the average of all the varied spellings used 
by different observers. In the following vocabulary, an attempt 
has been made to present every form in which the words appear 
in different collections, in addition to the phonetic spelling 
which those forms suggest. Those from Dr Sampson’s collections, 
published and unpublished, are left unmarked: the others are 
assigned to their authors by initials (for particulars and references 
see the opening section of this chapter). These are as follows: 


A =Amold K’= Carmichael [MS.] 
C =Crofton {MS. book] L =Leland [Pennsylvania list] 
C’ =Crofton [in Academy] L’ =Leland [Aberystwyth list] 
F =ffrench N =Norwood 
G =Greene [in Béalotdeas} R =Russell 
G’=Greene [MS.] W = Wilson 
K =Carmichael [pub. by 
MacRitchie] 


The usually obvious etymology of the words helps to determine 
their phonetic form; but this is not invariably trustworthy. It has 
been found impossible to determine the true vowels in many cases: 
they are given by different collectors almost at haphazard. 

In the consonants, there are two outstanding difficulties. The 
palatalized consonants have proved a serious stumbling-block to 
collectors, and evidence for this Gaelic characteristic, which is 
taken over into Shelta, has to be carefully looked for. Thus, the 
word for ‘bad’ is usually spelt gams: but it sometimes appears as 
gyamt, which indicates that the g is palatalized. A study of etymo- 
logies makes it clear that what collectors write as ch (=é as in 
‘church’) or 7 are really palatalized ¢ and @ respectively. For 
example, the word given as jumsk ‘to swear’ must be derived from 
the Irish mdidighim ‘I swear’. The -im is the personal ending: 
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the -igh- is represented by the Shelta -sk: the Shelta jum is a 
reversal of the Irish did [m6d’], and the j is therefore not dz, 
but d’ [=dy]}. 

The second difficulty which faces the editor of these collections 
is that singular phonetic freelance the English 7, which intrudes 
unbecomingly where it should be absent (‘my idear is’), and 
absents itself disconcertingly when it should be present (‘that’s 
uate [=rather] fine’). In many cases I suspect that collectors 
have inserted it merely to lengthen a preceding vowel—just as 
those who write the ‘answers to correspondents’ in popular 
periodicals shock us with such statements as, ‘The word should 
be pronounced sonartar’. This letter behaves with perfect pro- 
priety in Irish, in Irish-English, and presumably also in Shelta: 
but it seems to deviate from the paths of rectitude when Shelta 
is written down by non-Irish collectors. Thus, we are told that 
grimsha [grim$a] means ‘time’. Obviously this comes from Irish 
aimser {[ams’er]; from which it follows that the word must surely 
have been pronounced, and ought to have been written, grimSer. 
On the other hand, grostar ‘satisfied’ clearly comes from Irish 
sasta, and should therefore be written grdsta or grdsta. Leland 
seems to have been very deaf to this letter, and he often drops 
it where it must have been present on the lips of his informants. 
The word ‘Shelta’, which owes its current form to him, is a case 
in point: it ought to be Sheldrit. 

The following are the phonetic symbols used in the Vocabulary. 
[In the ‘Connected Specimens’ of the language, printed above, 
it has been considered advisable to reproduce the spelling fol- 
lowed by Dr Sampson.] 

VOWELS 
Short a, as in pan. 
Long a, as in father. 
A more closed long a, as in awe. 
Short e, as in pen. 
Long e, as in pain. 
Short i, as in pin. 
Long i, as in machine. 
Short 0, as in fod. 
Long 0, as in mode 
Short u, as in pun. 
Long u, as in moon. 
The neutral vowel-sound. 


ooe oo = mm & Dp 
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The diphthongs are 
ai or ei iin pine. 
oi oy in boy. 
au ow in cow. 


In the phonetic representations of Irish (not Shelta) words, 
nasalization is indicated by the symbol ~. 

A dot is used to discriminate syllables where necessary, especially 
when two consecutive vowels do not form a diphthong as in 
tari-in. A diphthong is implied by the absence of the dot between 
vowels. 

CONSONANTS 

b, p, k, as in English. 

g, always hard. 

d, t, always as in Irish, the tip of the tongue 
being pressed against the roots of the teeth. These are the charac- 
teristic dentals of the so-called ‘Irish brogue’ [Irish-English 
phonesis]: to write them dh, th is quite misleading. The ordinary 
English d, ¢ are absent, both from Irish and from Shelta. 

All consonants have a second set of sounds (palatalized). This 
may be described as being, as it were, the normal sound lus a ‘y’, 
as in the provincial English cyow, cyard for cow, card. Palatalized 
consonants are here indicated by a mark resembling an acute 
accent (c’ow, c’ard). The sounds of g’, d’, approximate sufficiently 
to one another to cause confusion; thus giltyon (=g'ilixon) ‘a 
book’ is sometimes written jt#/txon (=d'ilixon), which seems at 
first sight to contradict the statement that g is always hard. 

The sound ¢ (ch as in ‘church’) is here represented by c, which 
is not otherwise required. But in any case it is not really a Shelta 
| sound, appearing only in some borrowed words: the sound written 
ch by collectors should really be regarded as t’. In some cases, 
however, it seems to mean y—by which character Dr Sampson 
a4 is here followed in representing, conveniently but not quite ac- 
+4 curately, the guttural sound h (ch in ‘loch’). 


4 The symbols 6, 8 are used whenever necessary to represent the 

14 sounds of English ¢h (in think and this respectively). The Irish #h, 

m4 which is an 4 rather more fully breathed than in English, is 
" denoted phonetically by h. 


Liquid consonants (/, #, 7), when immediately following a long 
vowel, tend to become vocalic (!, #, 7), as in the Dublin street 
child’s pronunciation of ‘aeroplane’ in five distinct syllables 
(é-7-5-plé-m) or ‘It’s going to rain’ (ats gon to ré-n). This is why 


-> ieee, &. te eee 
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collectors so constantly write di-il, or dhi-il, and similar cumbrous 
forms. In the phonetic transcript here this tendency is indicated 
by an apostrophe (di’l). An apostrophe is also used to denote a 
swabharakti vowel, which if written in full tends sometimes to 
obscure the etymology. Thus munk’ri is written instead of 
monkery ‘country’. 

The ‘broad’ (unpalatalized) liquids are pronounced in Irish 
rather further back in the throat than in English. This has in- 
duced collectors to insert an / after them in some cases (glérht 
‘to hear’; vilhu ‘mad’). It is here omitted, as being unnecessary 
and misleading: the liquids, like other consonants, when not dis- 
tinguished with the mark of palatalization, must be pronounced 
in the way indicated. 

The symbol § is used for palatalized s. Properly speaking it 
should be s’ (=sy), but even in Irish this difficult sound has 
become practically indistinguishable from § (sh). 

The accentuation of syllables is denoted (with an acute accent 
on the vowel) only when it falls otherwise than on the first 
syllable. 

For the sake of simplicity the semi-vowels w, y are used in 
preference to 4, 1. 


ACCIDENCE 
THE ARTICLE 


There is no article native to Shelta, either definite or indefinite, 
In Irish, the absence of an article or of any other defining word 
is equivalent to the indefinite article. This idiom is common in 
Shelta: but the English indefinite article a is sometimes borrowed, 
as in the common phrase he bog’d a milk of his d’i’l ‘he took hold 
of him’. Both usages are illustrated by § 80, gloy nid‘e3 a gloy 
‘a man is not a man’ [unless, etc.]. 

The definite article is often omitted where both English and 
Irish usage would require its presence. Thus £8, n’urt I’esk 
mwilSa tul, taris b’ér’, means ‘now tell me [the] price, says [the] 
woman’. Otherwise the Irish article an, usually shortened or 
carelessly pronounced im,1 or the English the, are borrowed in- 
definitely. An example is tripus in glo, ‘fight the man’. The Irish 
article appears more frequently in the genitive case. This is an 


1 This cannot be regarded as a survival of the Old Irish form tm, ind: 
rather is it a reversion thereto. 
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masculine, na feminine: but grammatical gender is evanescent in 
Shelta, and both forms are represented by a, as in b’ér’ a k’ena 
“the woman of the house’. 

This expression illustrates the Shelta recognition of the Irish 
idiom which forbids two words to be provided with the definite 
article when one is in genitive relationship to the other (‘woman 
of the house’ not ‘the woman of the house’). But when English 
particles are used, English idiom is followed, as in Leland's sen- 
tence: The nidias of the kiena don’t grannt what we're a tharyin’ 
(The nid‘as of the k’ena don’t grani what we're a-tari-in) ‘The 
people of the house don’t know what we're saying’. 


THE SUBSTANTIVE 


There is nothing in Shelta comparable with the elaborate declen 
sions of the substantive in Irish. Practically the only inflexion 
is s, borrowed from English to form the possessive case and the 
plural number: Nad’ram’s m‘iskon (81) ‘mother’s breast’; 
inoxin kad‘dgs (8 15) ‘flinging stones’.} 

There are, however, some traces of a native plural. Thus, in 
B 41, ad gloxi ‘two men’ gives us a plural of glox ‘man’. Inci- 
dentally, this is not idiomatic Irish: here the dual number should 
be used, which is identical in form with the dative singular. 
Kri§ gloxi (y 1f) ‘old men’ is another illustration. In »2a we 
find a double plural, Shelta and English, glox-i-s. 

The other oblique cases are formed periphrastically as in 
English, and usually with English prepositions. Thus, t&ri to the 
lakin (8 g) ‘talk to the girl’. 

The Irish vocative prefix a never appears in any of the extracts 
or specimens. But we may trace its influence if, as seems probable, 
the person referred to as Sibi in 8 37 be the same as the person 
addressed as Hibs in B 74. The Irish particle produces the initial 
consonant-change called lenition (or, less accurately, aspiration) 
in the word to which it is prefixed: and under its influence initial 
s becomes 4. 

1 There is probably something wrong with Leland’s Strepuck lusk 


(‘meretricis filius’); /usk is not found elsewhere, and this form of expressing 
genitive relationship has no parallel in recorded Shelta. 
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THE ADJECTIVE 


Adjectives are incapable of inflexion, except in the expression of 
degrees of comparison, which they form with English suffixes (as 
g’ami ‘bad’, g’amier, g'amiest). These forms are used even when, 
as in the word quoted, both the Irish and English corresponding 
adjectives form their degrees of comparison irregularly. 

K’en toms (y I f) is not an exception to or disproof of the above 
statement. This does not mean ‘big houses’, as it was translated 
when the story was first published, but (on the analogy of k’en 
gop ‘poor house’ and k’en gruber ‘ workhouse’) ‘houses of great 
{folk]s’. 

In Irish, adjectives all but invariably follow the substantive 
which they qualify. In Shelta, under English influence, the order 
has become indifferent: thus we find g’ami lakin ‘a bad girl’, side 
by side with grét’in git ‘a black bird’. This freedom extends even 
to numeral adjectives, which precede the noun both in Irish and 
in English: laburt SeltG ‘seven curses’, but Sika numpa ‘five 
pounds’, 

The numerals, so far as they have been recovered, are as 
follows: 

n’uk (=‘head’), wart, awaért one 


od, Ad (also d’asag) two 
Sika or Sikr three 
Saka or Sakr four 
Sika or Sukr five 
$é (Irish) six 
Seltti seven 
probably oyé (Irish) eight 

x ni (Irish) nine 
t’al g’et’a (=‘half score’) ten 
g’et’a twenty 
dd g’et’a forty 
Sika g'et’a a hundred 


These numerals can also be used as ordinals. 
Adjectives may do duty as adverbs, and can also be adapted 
on occasion as verbal roots, without any change. 
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THE PRONOUN 


Except the personal pronouns, all pronominal forms used in 
Shelta are derived from English. 

The personal pronouns are formed with the help of a word 
d’i'l, d‘il, which apparently means something like ‘self’, but, so 
far as the available specimens of the language go, appears never 
to be used in any other connexion. The appropriate possessive 
pronoun of the person is prefixed. In the first and second persons 
singular the Irish possessives mo, do are used; in the remaining 
persons, singular and plural, the English possessives are preferred. 
This is probably for the sake of distinction, for, in Irish, ‘his’, 
‘her’, ‘their’ are alike represented by a, distinguished only by 
their influence (lenition or nasalization) on the initial letter of 
the following word. As these initial modifications are hardly 
traceable in Shelta, the Irish possessives would lose their in- 
dividuality. 

The Irish possessives mo, do produce lenition of the following 
consonant, and in this exceptional case the effect persists in 
Shelta. Initial d’ becomes y, so that mo d’‘il becomes mo yil, 
which coalesces into mwil, the regular word for the first personal 
singular pronoun. Do yil coalesces into dil (with unpalatalized d), 
which is the second personal singular pronoun. As a rule the 
Irish emphatic suffix -Sa is appended, making mwil&a, dil’a. The 
first of these is sometimes, as in the translation of the Lord’s 
Prayer (a), rather loosely used for the first person plural: but as 
a rule the other persons are Ais or her d’il, our, your, their d's. 
All three persons are constructed with the third person of the 
verb (‘My self is’ for ‘I am’). 

The genitive of mwila, dilfa is formed in the usual English 
way—mwil§a's, dilfa’s. Even for these two pronouns, as well as 
for the others, the ordinary English personal pronouns are fre- 
quently used. 


THE VERB 


For the greater part, the verbal inflexions are English. They are 
(x) Present tense, third singular -s: taris b'ér’ ‘says [the] woman’. 
(2) Past tense, all persons -d: mwil¥a sfinid ‘I saw’. (3) Present 
participle -in(g) : téri-in, misli-in “coming, going’. 

With verbal stems ending in s, the two #’s are usually kept 
distinct, as in these examples. But their occasional coalescence 
may be indicated in some collections by such spellings as toryin. 


x - 
SS es 
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There are traces of a few native inflexions, which seem to be 
evanescent. These are: 

1. A future in -@: gruxa S& (B19) ‘he will shoot’: nid’eS buga 
(866) ‘I will not give’. It seems to be used only when there is a 
possibility of misunderstanding: thus, in f60 l’esk is used both 
for the second person imperative or the first person future. In 
B74 a t'érpa was rendered by Dr Sampson ‘have you cooked?’ 
More probably it should be ‘Are you going to cook?’ [The a in 
this case is the usual Insh interrogative prefix an, a’.] 

z. A participial form in -o, -«: as ar gwil’o (84) ‘after lying 
down, having lain down’: grat’ guSu ‘place [of] sitting’ (=a 
saddle). 

3. A verbal-noun formative in -al: siinal (876) ‘seeing, sight’; 
tdral a lut’ra (y 3k) ‘speech of the north’. [This is not identical 
with the Irish -a! (with long a), which has a different function, 
at least in the modern speech: that of forming a verb out of a 
substantive (most commonly a non-Irish substantive), as in 
sketch-al, a monstrosity which I have heard on the Aran Islands, 
meaning ‘to photograph’. Compare the German -iren.] 

The English -er is frequent to form the noun agent, as in t&ri-er 
‘a speaker’. The participial -in is also used to form a verbal noun. 
Tari-in a midril (y 1d) was translated, on the first publication of 
the text, ‘talking to the devil’. It should have been ‘talking 
[ie. mode of talk] of the devil, blasphemy’. 

Verbal stems and their substantive cognates are almost always 
identical. LabGrt means ‘to swear’ and also ‘an oath, a curse’: 
gruber means ‘to work’, ‘work’ in general, or, specifically, ‘a 
piece of work, a job’. 

There is very little direct connexion between the Shelta and 
the Irish verb, either in accidence or in idiom. Perhaps the most 
obvious is the periphrastic perfect and pluperfect forms with ar, 
far ‘after’, as in ar gwil’o, cited above. But as this is a very 
common construction in Irish-English (‘I am after going’ =‘I have 
gone’: ‘I was after going’=‘I had gone’) it was not necessarily 
adopted in Shelta directly from Irish. 

In general, it must be said that in the verbal construction of 
Shelta we can see the same helplessness as in the Broken-English 
of Negroes or Polynesians. Roots are strung together with few 
or no connecting inflexions or particles, and only the context, or 
the tone of voice, can indicate the exact meaning intended by 
the speaker. Thus £42, Dida tari g’ami labGrt, is translated by 
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Dr Sampson, no doubt correctly, ‘Did you say a bad curse?’ The 
literal meaning is ‘Thou. Speak. Bad. Swear’, and there is 
nothing in the words themselves to indicate whether the speaker 
is asking a question, making a statement, or issuing a command; 
all three are possible: nor is there any clue as to whether the 
action indicated is in the past, the present, or the future. Again, 
B70, Tom kam’ra Sural g’ami grit’a6, translated ‘The big racing 
dog has some bad sickness’, rendered literally is a mere string of 
unconnected ideas— Big. Dog. To-run. Bad. Sickness’. 


SYNTAX 


In idiom and in construction Shelta is far more English than 
Irish. It has been fashioned into its present form by persons 
whose major language was English, pronounced according to 
Irish-English phonesis, though they admittedly possessed an 
extensive vocabulary of words in common use in Irish. Not 
infrequently, however, these Irish words are used in collocations 
which no native speaker of the Irish language in its purity would 
think of. Now and then we come across phrases made of Irish 
words, with or without artificial deformation, which are as un- 
Irish as, let us say, das will nicht tun for ‘that will not do’ would 
be un-German. For example, to translate ‘daughter-in-law’ 
literally, word for word, into Irish, would make unmeaning non- 
sense for one not acquainted with English; but Shelta speakers 
have no difficulty with the analogous rendering Sérki-na-sli, 
which we find in y1d. We have already seen that the idiom of 
Sté3 gloy ar gwil’o ‘the man is after lying down’ is ultimately 
based on an Irish linguistic formula: but against this may be set 
the uncompromisingly English he g’ég’d mwil$a axim (840) ‘he 
asked me out’ (=invited me). 

The following considerations will justify the above conclusion 
regarding the authors of Shelta: 

(x) The normal syntactic order of the Celtic sentence is verb, 
subject, object. The verb cannot be degraded from its initial 
position except for special purposes of emphasis, and by special 
grammatical devices. It is as natural to an Irish speaker to begin 
his sentence with a verb, as it is unnatural to an English speaker. 
In Shelta, the sentences never by any chance follow the Irish order, 
except when (as in imperative sentences) the verb would naturally 
come first even in English. 
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(2) In Irish, the adjective regularly follows its substantive. 
This, as we have seen, is not uncommon in Shelta, but on the 
whole the English order (adjective preceding) seems to be more 
frequent. In the analogous case of a substantive in the genitive 
case qualifying another, again the English order (genitive pre- 
ceding) is preserved, as in gloy’s n’uk ‘the man’s head'—except 
in a few more or less formal phrases such as b’dr’ a k’ena ‘the 
woman of the house’. 

(3) A leading characteristic of the Celtic language is the elaborate 
system of initial mutations (lenition and nasalization) induced in 
various syntactic combinations. It is practically impossible to 
construct a naturally phrased sentence of ordinary length without 
introducing one or two of these. In Shelta they are not wholly 
unknown, but are very rare: so much so, that when they occur 
they look rather more like Irish influence on an English basis 
than an Irish idiom almost completely swamped by intrusive 
English. 

(4) There is no more trace of grammatical gender in Shelta 
than in modern English, though this linguistic nuisance is of 
great importance in the modern Celtic languages, which possess 
no neuter gender. 

(5) The very few inflexions used are, as we have seen, for the 
greater part English; and even the non-English inflexions are not 
obviously Irish. Some peculiar Irish idiomatic formulae, such as 
the construction of the two verbs that express being, and the very 
remarkable verbal formation of the superlative degree of adjec- 
tives, are totally absent from Shelta. There are some native pre- 
positions, clearly based on Irish ones; but the majority of the 
particles of speech are English. 

(6) When words are borrowed to make up the deficiencies of 
the language, English is almost invariably preferred to Irish. 
In £37 some Irish words are introduced, but are not used with 
perfect grammatical accuracy. Some even of the Irish words 
adopted are primarily loan-words from English. Thus, grdbalta 
comes from Irish dbalia, which is merely a modification of the 
English ‘able’ or ‘(en)abled’. 

In short, the Shelta language, in its accidence and syntactic 
construction, contains next to nothing ancient and exclusively 
Celtic. In its vocabulary, some of the marks of antiquity that had 
been most confidently indicated prove on closer examination to 
be illusory. But there remains a small heritage of early material, 
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enough to shew that for all its spuriousness it has some few links 
with the older secret languages of Ireland. This will appear in 
the sequel. 


FORMATION OF WORDS 


The methods of word-formation, or rather deformation, followed 
by the inventors of Shelta have been so fully studied by Dr Samp- 
son! and Prof. Meyer? that there is little left for their successors 
to do, except to amplify their observations in some details and, 
perhaps, to suggest here and there a few slight corrections and 
modifications in the conclusions suggested by them. 

Shelta is a language concocted for purposes of secrecy, by a 
community living parasitically in the midst of Irish speakers. 
When these people began to fashion Shelta, they may possibly 
have been, primarily, Irish speakers: but they gradually adopted 
English from other wanderers with whom they joined forces. 
A sufficient number of the Irish-speaking hosts knew enough 
English to make English alone insufficient as a disguise. But they 
were not well enough acquainted with it to enable them to follow 
a conversation in English when it was freely interspersed with 
jargon words. These being adapted from Irish had to be sufficiently 
modified to prevent eavesdroppers from analysing them, in the 
instantaneous moments of time to which rapid conversation would 
limit them. This is the reason for the anomaly that except for a 
few cases of rhyming cant (like grascoat for ‘waistcoat’*) English 
words are used without modification, while all but a microscopic 
proportion of the Irish words suffer alteration of one kind or 
another. 

The methods of word-formation now to be enumerated apply 
almost exclusively to the consonants. The vowels of Shelta words 
have been so imperfectly and ambiguously recorded that it is 
impossible to determine if there is any systematic process of 
vowel-shift followed in the construction of the jargon. On the 
whole the evidence, such as it is, is negative. In some cases the 


1 ‘Tinkers and their talk’, Journal, G.L.S. 1, ii, pp. 204 ff., especially 
. 207-15. 
TE imine ira Origit and/Agé of Shelta’, iia. pp. 257 ff. 

8 This is not strictly rhyming cant, the essential of which is that the 
rhyming word is an actual word, thongh making nonsense in the context 
in which it is used—as though one should say ‘coach-and-four’ instead 
of ‘store’, or ‘door’, or ‘shore’. The example quoted above is a case of 
initial substitution. True rhyming cant does not appear to exist in Shelta. 
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vowel is lengthened, as in kfit’i< 4cwid: in others it is shortened, 
as is the second vowel of lak(@)r < /4illifir. This is evidently in most 
cases a result of accent-shift, as the accent in Shelta appears to 
be thrown almost universally on to the first syllable of the word, 
irrespective of the accentuation of the corresponding Irish word. 
This is another indication of a predominating English infiuence. 

The modifications may affect (A) single letters or consonant- 
groups, (B) syllables, or (C) entire words, and they may be 
classified under the following heads: 

1. De-aspiration of aspirated or lenited consonants, and (more 

rarely) the reverse process. 


2, De-nasalization of nasal consonants, and, again more rarely, 
the reverse process. 


3. Arbitrary substitution of one consonant or consonant-group for 
another. 

4. Apocope, initial or final. 

5. The addition of arbitrary prefixes or suffixes. 

6. Metathesis, which may sometimes amount to a complete ana- 
gram of the letters of a word. 

7. Reversal of syllables. 

8. Reversal of entire words. 


Any number of these methods of deformation may be combined 
together in the treatment of a single word. 


1. DE-ASPIRATION 


This is a process which it is very important to understand clearly, 
because more than anything else it has been responsible for a 
misapprehension of the date and origin of Shelta. 

In the Irish language the consonants have, in addition to their 
fundamental sound, an ‘aspirated’ or lenited sound, usually 
denoted, in modern Insh print, by a dot over the letter, or by 
the letter . Thus 5 dotted, or bh, is pronounced as w, or, when 
palatalized, as a bilabial v: the sounds of the other consonants 
in like circumstances can be ascertained from any Irish grammar. 

All the lenited consonants* are marked uniformly in modern 
script: but in early Irish manuscripts the sonant consonants 
d, g, 6, when lenited, are not usually marked as such. On the 
contrary, there is a convention of expressing them by the symbols 

1 The symbol < is to be read ‘derived from‘. In this section Shelta 
words are printed in ordinary type, to avoid typographical unsightliness: 


Irish words in italics. For their meanings, see the vocabulary. 
4 Except 2, », 7, which are left unmarked. 


secrecy 
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t, c, p, when they are not to be lenited. The surd consonants 
t, c, p, when lenited, are marked as such by a simplified form of 
the letter & written above them, from which the modern dot is 
derived. An eliminating dot was used for f and s from the first, 
as these letters are more or less silenced by the syntactic processes 
which produce lenition in the other consonants. 

But it does not follow that because the word for ‘I arise’ is 
spelt évgim in an ancient manuscript it was so pronounced. The 
lenition of the g in this and similar words (expressed in the modern 
spelling éirghim) is far older than the oldest MS. in which it is 
indicated. Thus if (as was assumed by the first students of Shelta) 
the word gré ‘to arise’ was derived from érg-tm when g was 
pronounced hard, the language would not be a mere relic of the 
eighth or tenth century A.D.: it would be prehistoric. 

This being incredible, we must find some simpler explanation: 
and the explanation surely is that the inventors of the language 
worked it out from written forms of Irish: they disregarded the 
dots of lenition, and so pronounced the words with the con- 
sonants hardened. The following examples illustrate de-aspiration 
of nearly every consonant, including those of which the lenition is 
marked in the earliest MSS. :? 

B<BH: bog or bug<gabh; brauen<arbhar. In d’arp <dearbh 
and t’erp < beirbh the final position of the de-aspirated letter has 
sharpened it to p. 

C<CH: d’umnik<domnach; srék<crioch. A further change 
G<C is shown by grin’Seg < dinseach. 

D < DH: lud’ra<tuaidh. This is a rare modification; as a rule 
we have D<TH as in glader </eathar, nad’ram < mathatr, grit < 
nuadh; or G< DH as in gl’ag < sneadh, g’ég < guidhe, Sarig <cradh. 
The sounds of Irish dh and gh are practically indistinguishable, 
and the symbols are frequently interchanged in writing. 

F<FH: no example. (FA is silent in Irish.) 

G<GH: gré<ésrigh; gwil'i<lutghe; strigo<righ. Besides G< 
DH, noted above, we sometimes have D<GH, as sridug< 
rioghacht; K<GH in d’umnik < méidigh. 

M< MH: mark <cnémh; mal'a <lamh. 

P <PH(F): skop </fosgail. 

S<SH: no example. (Sh is reduced to a mere breathing in 
Trish.) 

1 Some of the examples shew other modifications, such as letter-substitu- 
tion or reversal, which for the moment may be disregarded. 
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T<TH: aburt<ayr bith, datair<athair; git’'a<dath; get’'a< 
maith; talésk <latthe; t’al<Jleath. A tendency is to be seen in 
some of these and in other examples to palatalize a de-aspirated 
TH, and (less certainly) DH. 

The reverse process, the aspiration or lenition of a letter which 
is not lenited in Irish, is rare: I have noted five examples: 
livin < muilleann (mh <m, but de-nasalized), rdlya < carta (ch<c), 
gréxol < fiacatl (ditto), gifan <capall, gafa <bacach (<p or b). 


2. DE-NASALIZATION 


This also is an important process, illustrated by the following: 

B<M: bin<min; b‘in’i< min; labért < malairt: laburt < mal 
lacht; V'ibis < milis; nob’ri<mén. In nup <muin we have P< B< 
M. Rubég<mealbhog is ambiguous, as the b may be either a 
de-nasalized m or a de-aspirated bh. 

D<WN: dura <aran; gradum <anam. 

De-nasalization of vowel preceding mh: graura < samhradh. 

De-nasalization of mh (BH<MH): l'ivin<muilleann above 
quoted; gov’li < gamhnach. 

The contrary process is found, but it is much less common: 

M <B: elum < baile; ]’iman < bliadhain; mantri < anbruth: med’ri 
<breith. In mider<dtabhail we have the composite change 
M<B<BH. 

N<D: enay < éadach. 


In some cases this change may have been induced by the 
syntactic nasalization of the initial in Irish. Thus bhadhain 
(pron. bl’i-an’) after sa’ (=‘in the’) becomes mbliadhain (pron. 
ml‘i-an’), and thus easily paves the way for the formation of 
liman. 

3. SUBSTITUTION 


Arbitrary substitution of one consonant for another may take 
place at the beginning (by far the most common), in the middle, 
or at the end of the word. In the following table, only one example 
of each substitution is given; but the number of cases that I have 
noted is added, which will show what are the most favoured 
formulae: 

Bfor G(r) karbu<margadh Dfor R(x) kaihed<cathaoir 
B for GH (x) tribli<teaghlach DforS(1) Iludus<solas 

D for G(5) = dolsk <gail G for B(2) grit’ <bredtte 

D for K(1) kraudug <cearc Gfor D(4) gat’'a<dath 
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G for K(10) gafa<bacach 
G for x(x) _g’et’a<(fi)chet 
G for xT (1) gop<bocht 
GforL(1) g’e<le 

G for M(x) get’a<matth 
G for S(2) grag’ <srdid’ 
G for SN(x) gut<snath 

G for 7(3) garo<tarbh 


G for TH (x) grug’im <gruth 

GL for SN (1) gl’Ag < sneadh 

GL for ST (1) glogé <stoca 

GR for B(x) gruska <bosca 

GR for D(4) grat<deatach 

GR for F (rr) granko</rancach 

GR for G(5) grala<guala 

GR for H(1) grata<hata 

GR for K(1) grupan<cupan 

GR for KL (1) grid’ < clumh 

GR for L(z) gruy<lamhach 

GR for M (2) graSano< ‘mason’ 

GR for N(x) grit<nuadh 

GR for P(3) grark’ < pasrc 

GR for R(x) agré§<ar ais 

GR for S(22) graxton< 
seachimhain 

GR for SN (2) graisk < snath 

GR for ST (2) gran’a< 

stroinsear 

gran’a < fatrnge 

burik < bord 

karib < marbh 

kart < ftarraing 

miskdg < spiindg 

lakr < faillisir 

kamair < mathair 

Box’ < fag 


GR for T (6) 
K for D(2) 
K for M (2) 
K for NG (1) 
K for P(1) 
K for T (6) 
K for TH (4) 
x for F (2) 
xfor R(2) ayer <aréir 

xfor RS(x) d’ayag <tutrseach 
KL for BR(2) klisp < dris 

KR for N (2) kri8<sean 

KR for ST (1) krad’i< stad 
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L for B(x) 


L for D(3) 
L for K (1) 
L for x (I) 


L for N (x) 
L for R(4) 
L for T (1) 
L for TH (x) 
M for D(3) 


M for DR(x) 
M for K (1) 
M for N (rz) 
M for P(x) 
M for R(1) 
M for S (2) 


M for ST (1) 
M for T (2) 
N for L (2) 
N for NG(t1) 
N for R(x) 
N for S (rz) 
N for T (x) 
P for B(z2) 
P for T (2) 
R for B (3) 
R for L(x) 
R for N (6) 
R for S (x) 
R for T (1) 
RK for S (1) 
RT for x (r) 
RT for N(r) 
RT for S$ (2) 
S for B(4) 
S for D(4) 
S for DH (x) 
S$ for G(3) 


losport < 
‘bastard’ 
lark < dearc 
lur’an < cuaradn 
lutram < meird- 
reach 
skudal < scadan 
slang < sveang 
lud’ra < tuaidh 
loban < bothan 
m’‘aunes < deagh- 
nos 
misir’ < drosur 
masur < casur 
miiskég < spundg 
st‘ima < piopa 
m/‘aur < reamhar 
mam ‘tum < 
seomra 
méri < staighre 
mink’er < tinncéir 
gifan <capall 
gran’a < tairnge 
Srani<‘ Mary’ 
n’étas < Séamas 
nongas < ‘tongs’ 
gop < bochi 
klispis < briste 
ruket <‘ bucket’ 
mider < diabhal 
t’era <teine 
glordg < cluas 
skrubol < tobar 
tirk < s%as 
asturt < isteach 
awart < amhdain 
arirt < aris 
sugin < bagiin 
subél < butdéal 
sakel < leagadh 
sorm < gorm 
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S for K(5) sugu<cogadh 5 for G(r) 
Sfor M(z) Sartin<‘Martin’ § for K (4) 
Sfor N(1)  sumad’<ndimid  § for P(r) 
S for P(3)  sark’ <pairc § for T(z) 
Sfor R(x) sumdl <robdl 5K for T (rz) 
Sfor T(x)  sori<torramh §R for D(x) 
SK for TH (2) gresko <guth 5R for ‘ J‘ (x) 
SP for BH (x) tarsp < marbh SR for K (x) 
SR for B(2) Sr6n’e< Boinne 5R for M (2) 
SR for G(1) srat <geata 
SR for‘ J’ (x) srug <‘jug’ T for B(x) 
SR for K(r) Srat’rin< T for BH (2) 

‘Catherine’ T for G(x) 
SR for M(4) srdid’an<maidin T for K (2) 
SR for N(1) sréméd’<ndimid  T for x (2) 
SR for P(x) sminta<‘pint’ T for xT (1) 
SR for R(3) srigo<righ T for L (2) 
ST for B(1) strod < brég T for M (3) 
ST for D(z) awdst<# bhfad T for N (1) 
ST for P(r) st’ima<piopa T for R(x) 
S$ for B(2) Seldri <bélra’ T for S(r) 
Sfor D(1) Surog <dearg TR for T (x) 
Sfor F(z) &l'uy<fliuch 
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Sark <gearr 
Slug < clog 
Sant <‘ pint’ 
Soru < forramh 
axdnkk < anocht 
Sri§ < ‘dish’ 
Srug < ‘jug’ 
Srittle <‘ kettle’ 
Srorten < 
‘Martin’ 

t’érp < beirbh 
gut <dubh 

talop < bolg 
tirpa <ceart 

tul <luach 
grata <facht 
tad'ir <laidir 
tarsp < marbh 
grit’in <inniin 
tom < mér 

tirk <sias 
tribli < teaghlach 


The above list will shew with tolerable clearness that the sub- 
stitutions are essentially of a random nature, not governed by 
any phonetic principle. As has been noticed from the first, gy is 
by far the most favoured substitution, and next to it is g. S comes 


next, and then, #, &, J, m. 


4. APOCOPE 


(1) Initial apocope: examples are 


d’iix < (¢a)dach 
g’et’a < ( fi)chet 
gloy < (0)glach 


ripuy < (st)riopach 


skai < uisge 


PEPE MATS 


In munik <ainm there is initial apocope, reversal, and an added 
suffix (munik = mun + ik < 1(u)m < (ai)nm): in ndk’ <snatthe there 
is apocope and final substitution (nak’<(s)mdk<smnath-): in 
riltég <braitledg there is apocope with metathesis (riltig< 


(b) riltag < brattledg). 
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(2) Final apocope: 
elima < lem(nax!) £6 < fe(oil) 
gesti <giuisti(s) krima&t < minist(ezr) 
In the last there is reversal of the first syllable and substitution 
of KR for N. Especially common is apocope of final x: 
: granko</franc(ach) graro < searr(ach) 
c grasano < Sasan(ach) g’tik < gedc(ach) 
In scop </fosgatl there is apocope, de-aspiration, and metathesis. 


(3) Double apocope, initial and final: 


“ ligi < (ea) gl (ais) mif < (at)ms(igh) 

} Under this head may also be noted a few cases of medial deletion, 

: as of 1 in mbég<»mealbhig and of x in sud’ata<cuideachta, 
gré-ed < droichead. 


5. PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES 


The following arbitrary prefixes, in addition to (not as under (3), 

in substitution for) the true initial of the Irish word, have been 

noted: 

A, A: Avali< batle, andlt < nighe. 

B: bl’antay <leinteacha, bwikad < coimhead. 

Dor G: datair, gater < athair, gasal < asal, get’ < té, glader < leathair. 

GR: a large number (about 20), including gradum<anam, 
gramail <amhatl, granta<‘aunt’, gruber < obatr. 

L: lésp< os, lugil <glaodh. 

M: mwen’a<é ndiaidh, m’éna < indZ. 

N: nad’ram < mathatr. 

S: sloya <lobhtha, slin < liain. 

SG: sgrubul < earball. 

z Sliar ‘<leathar, S10h’a <luaith, §’an <leann. 


r letters or letter groups, or else syllables. Some 
merely used for disguise, but others have a 
e, m2 cing abstract or verbal nouns. 
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SK: talésk </atthe, Libisk <‘ Philip’ (with initial apocope), horsk 
<thar, dolsk<gall, grisk <tuighe, linska<sloinne, nolsk< 
4 ndail, olsk < dl. 

Syllable suffixes: 4 
AST: balast < dal (very doubtful). | 
ER: léber < buail, lud’ra < tuaid. 

IM, UM: grug’im <gruth, g’@t'um < gate, mam’rum < seomra. 

IN: grokin < stécach. 

LESK: granlesk < green, grinlesk <lin, Grunles(k) <‘ Annie’, kré- 
lusk < ocras. 

LI: ragli < gaitre. 

MUG: gromug < “bh. 

OG, OG [an Irish diminutive suffix, but apparently not always 
possessing this force in Shelta]: gaverog <gabhar, glordg < 
cluas, grarnog < dearnad, kad'6ég <caid (itself a jargon word), 
karbug=karb, kraudug<cearc, lirkig</lirk, tirpog <ceart, 
tdrog <torz. 

RUM: kuldrum <codlad. 

SAG: bilsag < 52. 

Formative suffixes are as under: 

AL(T), making verbal nouns: analt, getul (?), mideral, tAral. 

AN, making abstracts (as English ‘-ness’): b’in‘ian, grolan, 
kasin (?), tom4n. 

AG, also making abstracts: b’in’ia@, grit’a6, grolsin’ad, g’amiad, 
mugataé@, mun’‘ia@, rud’uaé, tad’ira§, tomiaé. 

AxT, Irish suffix for abstract nouns: only in buriaxt. 

ER, ERA, indicating an agent: g’égera, g’tik’ra, k’erpera, mislier, 
nob’ni, slasker. 

HAN, only in skaihan ‘a sailor’ (skai=‘water’). 

IK, probably borrowed from Irish verbal py a 
munik. 

O, making participles or verbal nouns: l’esko, spo, Vrko. 


x +; i see 
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6. METATHESIS 


Metathesis may be operated upon an « 

: word, or else upon a word which has 

more of the deformations above descril 

Examples of simple metath eS] 

printed in capitals) aBaRt. 
Plir, L'iM <tMeaL, L’is 
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Consonant groups may be treated as units, as in N&SPog< 
SP@Nbg, or they may be dismembered, as in LasP<BLas, 
RiSPin < PRioSiin. 

Examples of metathesis after de-aspiration are: BRauen< 
aRBHar, G'iSon < SeaGHan, TéBer < BoT Hair. 

Examples of metathesis after substitution: LoSK <SToL, 
LuSKan<SCaDan (L<D], L’oGay<BuaCHatLL (a complete 
anagram, in which G<B). In Saragi<satghdiur we have a com- 
plicated deformation, in which 5<S, the gh is de-aspirated, and 
the d elided. [But this word may also be explained, more simply, 
as a derivative of Surog ‘red’.] 

Example of added prefix after metathesis: L6SP < PéS. 

Example of metathesis after de-nasalization: Man-TRi <anB- 
RuTH, in which there is metathesis in both syllables, de-nasaliza- 
tion of B, and de-aspiration of T. 

A few special cases may be noted. Koldni <cotmnle may possibly 
be a heritage from a pre-Shelta jargon, as it seems to presuppose 
the older spelling coindle.1 Kon < (a)nocht is also interesting. Irish 
*nocht ‘night’ has been killed by nocht=‘naked’, and survives 
only in the adverb. The Shelta is formed by reversal after de- 
aspiration and final apocope. In l’ivin < mu:lleann we have a rare 
case of aspiration (with de-nasalization) after metathesis. In 
riltég < brastledg we have metathesis after initial apocope: in 
rabl'in < bratilin we have metathesis after deletion of an inner 
letter (4). On the other hand skurlum </otsg gives us metathesis + 
insertion of r+addition of a suffix; and Sarpig <gastr is a case 
of metathesis + insertion of p. 

Metathesis of syllables—after the fashion of a foreigner little 
skilled in English, whom I heard speaking of a ‘spring-main’ 
when he meant ‘main-spring’—is rare: in fact I can find only 
one case, and that is uncertain, as the etymology is insecure. If 
mun-k’ri be derived from fearmann (K <T) we have an example: 
but I can find no other. 


7. REVERSAL OF SYLLABLES 


Some of the examples of metathesis quoted in the preceding para- 
graphs might have been equally well mentioned in the present 
section. This kind of deformation consists of reversing the letters 
of one or more syllables of a word, but not the whole word; with 

1 Compare kuldrum <codladh, which, however spelt, is now pronounced 
colla. 
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or without one or more of the other forms of modification already 
discussed. 

Simple examples are: d’um-ik<motd-ighim, lak-in <castlin, 
nuga<gunn-a, n’ak-a<cann-a, n'ugi<‘guin-ea’ (or Irish gini), 
rab-ista < par-diste (with B<P), liibin<duilin, nid’-a<dusin-e, 
rusp-4n < spar-dn, rod-us < dorus. 

A more elaborate example, with two syllables reversed, is 
a-y4ram < amarach. This is very unusual. 

It is usually the first syllable which is reversed. The example 
just quoted is an exception; another is ayim<amach, ayénSk< 
anocht: in the latter case is a substitution, SK <T. 

In bagail < gabhail, there is reversal of the first syllable after 
de-aspiration. Another instance is muk-in’e<comh-naidhe. Re- 
versal of the first syllable after de-aspiration and de-nasalisation 
is shewn by bwik-ad < cosmh-éad. 

Reversal of the first syllable after various substitutions is 
illustrated by gopa<pica (G<C), gopa<pota (G<T), kamiair< 
mathaiy (K <TH), kam'ra < madra (K <D), krima3t < min-ist-[2ir] 
(KR<N). Reversal after de-nasalization is shewn in labért< 
malairt; reversion with insertion of additional letters in lam-p-a < 
mala, las-k-on < salann. 


8. COMPLETE REVERSAL 


In this form the whole word is presented backward, with or with- 
out other modifications. 

Simple examples are: 4d<d6, gap< dg, kam < mac, lud<dall, 
lik < cil, rik <ctar, n'érp<bréan. Such elementary cases seem to 
be confined to monosyllables. 

Reversal after de-aspiration is shewn by: bog or bug<gabh, 
gafa < bac-ach, gré < dirigh, gwil’i <luighe, liba < fuil. 

In some interesting cases, when one of the consonants in a 
monosyllable is palatalized, the palatalization remains in its place 
to affect the new consonant. Thus we have: n’uk <ceanm (k’an), 
t'al</eath (l'at, after de-aspiration). The mule is not, however, 
regularly observed: in d’ima<maide (mad’a), the palatalization 
is preserved with the d to which it belongs. In l’esk <sgéal we 
have the rule observed, and the letter group sg treated as a single 
unit. 

Reversal after de-nasalization is shewn by: dura <ar@n, elum < 
baile, nup <muin. 

Prefixes or suffixes added after reversal are shewn by: g-et’ <é, 


<a 
: ~ ge | 
Pines ae. Cer. 
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got-i<tug, léb-er<buasl, rag-li<gdire. In tal-6sk</dtthe there 
is reversal after de-aspiration, with an added suffix. Compare 
t’irp-6g < ceart (P< K). 

Reversal after various substitutions is illustrated by: go x’ < fag 
(x<F); gop <bocht (G< xT); kri8<sean (KR<N); ladu<talamh 
(D<T, amh de-nasalized) ; lutram < meirdreach, in which so much 
substitution has taken place that the word is hardly recognizable; 
naper <ramhan (P< MH); sakel <leagadh (K<G, S< DH). 

In nip<duidhe we have a rare case of nasalization following 
de-aspiration preceding reversal (N<D< DH). 


IV. VocABULARY 


The following is the arrangement of the vocabulary. The alpha- 
betical orderisaa&bb’cdd’eéEfgg hiikk’ x11 mm’ nn’ 
odpp rrsstt’@ut vwy. The references, a, f, y, are to the 
specimens of the language printed above. The word is spelt on 
the phonetic principles already laid down. After the standardized 
spelling comes the meaning, followed by the renderings of different 
collectors, examples of the use of the word, and the etymology, 
when that can be identified (B-L=Bog-Latin, Chap. IV). 


A 


Ia, an The English indefinite article. An inoc li (G) ‘another 
one’= An inoy [ella. 

za The English preposition 0’ = ‘of’. Trip a gater ‘a sup of drink’. 

3a The Irish definite article in the genitive case, a’=an=‘of 
the’. Kam a k’ena ‘son of the house’. 

4a The Irish interrogative prefix, a'=an n-: no English equiva- 
lent. Latin nonne, -ne. A ?’érpa hi ‘will you cook?’ 

5a The Irish preposition i, a=‘in’. Also i. Swurt a mun’iad 
‘up in heaven’ (a); axim a Skai-griit ‘out in America’. 

6a The Cake ‘and’. G’et/as a g'et’as ‘scores and scores’ 
(y Ia). 

7 The Irish possessive ‘his’, ‘her’. A grifin ‘his coat’ (y rb). 

8a The Irish preposition a’=ag=‘at’. Prefixed to participles 
to denote continuous action in the present. A hkrad’i (a) 
‘standing’. 

ga- The English prefix, as in ‘a-float’, ‘a-dying’. Frequent in 
Shelta. . 

abfirt (abirth) ‘at all’. See 8 80. Irish ar bith [ar bfh]. 

addis See n’edas. 
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aga (8 79): aga di’lSa=‘at thee’, i.e. ‘in thy hands’ or ‘ possession’. 
Irish ag-a-t, the pronominal t being removed, the Shelta 
pronoun substituted, and the prepositional portion of the 
compound retained. 


agétul ‘afraid’. See getul. 

agratis ‘afraid’, ‘fear’ (G). See getul. 

agré& ‘backward’: téri-in agré§ ‘coming back’, ‘returning’ (y 3a). 
Irish ar ais [ards’]. 

aid ‘butter’. See oid. 

ain ‘one’. See én. 

ainoy ‘a thing’. See inox. 

ay ‘Oh!’ ‘alas!’ ‘indeed!’ etc. Interjectional sound common to 
many languages, Irish, Romani, Russian, German, etc. 

ayd4ram ‘to-morrow’. Sroid’an aydram‘ to-morrow morning’ ; oloms 
axdram ‘to-morrow night’. Irish amaireach [am4r’ay]. 

axér ‘last night’ (8 65). Irish aréir [ar’ér’]. 

axim ‘out’, ‘outside’ (awhim G). Of rest: ayém a Skai-griit ‘out in 
America’. Of motion: aytm k'en-gop ‘ out of the poorhouse’. 

1 ayiver ‘before’. Irish roimh [rév]. 

2axiver ‘ever’. Nid’es ayiver ‘never more’; di'la aytuer glori, 
‘did you ever hear?’ (y ra). Irish riamh [riv]. 

axonsk ‘to-night’ (ahunshk; achunsk G). Olomi ayéngk (y 2a) 


means ‘to-night’, i.e. the night following the day of the 
speaker's statement. Irish anocht. 


ala ‘another’. Irish eile [el’a]. See ela. 

alamay ‘milk’. See elima. 

an ‘of the’. Usually abbreviated to a’ (see 3 a, above). Rarely 
in full, but ¢#r an skas, ‘bottom of the river’, occurs (y rd). 

analt ‘to wash’ (L gives analt ‘to sweep’, analken (=andalk-in’) 
‘washing’). Irish nighe [n’i] ‘washing’ + participial suffix al. 

and English conjunction, freely used. 

1 ar ‘on’, ‘upon’. Irish preposition ar, freely used: ar a’ ‘on the’. 

2 ar ‘after’. Irish preposition iar, freely used, especially as in Irish 
to express perfective (cf. Anglo-Irish ‘after going’=gone). 
Ar mislo ‘gone’: adverbially in g'et'a liman ar-mislo “twenty 
miles away’ (y 2a); ar gwil'o ‘having lain down’, ‘lying 
down" (8 4). 

a-rark ‘similarly’, ‘in the same way’ (arék(a), araik A). See rik. 

ar3 ‘back’, ‘backward’. Irish. The Shelta form is agré3, q.v. 

arék See ardrk. 


te aa a a a 
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arirt ‘again’ (ariart G). Irish aris [oris’]. 

aspra ‘a sixpence’ (G). Origin obscure: the Irish word is raol [ré1]. 

astart ‘in’, ‘into’ (astirth, asthiirt, asthirth). Used both of 
motion and of rest: the two senses will be found in § 57. 
See sturt. Irish isteach [is’t’ay]. 

aswirt ‘on’, ‘upon’. See swurt. 

atict ‘down’. See Sirt. 

até’p ‘alive’. See tap. 

atémier ‘all the more’, ‘moreover’ ‘further’ (y 2b): used in the 
sense ‘any more’ (8 78). Comparative of tom ‘great’ (q.v.) 
with prefixed a. 

awArt ‘one’. See wart. Irish amhain. 

awast ‘away’ (C). Irish a bhfad [awad]. 

ayen ‘nine’ (L). Irish naoi [ni]. 

ayirt ‘again’ (ayirth, ey C). See arirt. Irish aris [aris’]. Laisk 
my dheel and my dheel will laisk on gilhairt (G) is L’esk my 
a'iland myd'tl will l’esk your d’i'| aytrt ‘Tell me, and I will tell 
you again’ [=in my turn]. 


A 


&vali, Avari ‘a town’ (oura L, aavali, aavari C, veil N, owera G). 
Compare elum: both forms probably from Irish baile [bal’a]. 
Avars tom ‘a big town’ (=Dublin). Dublin is also called 
Avars irk, which does not mean (as might appear) ‘witty 
town’, but is a corruption of the Irish name Baile A’tha 
Cliath [b’laki’Q). 

A 
ad ‘two’ (awd). See od. 
Adi A gives 4’di nyuk ‘on the head’. Not corroborated. 


B 

bagail ‘taking’, ‘catching’. S’guidh a bagail ar mo ghil ‘it is 
raining’ (W), properly skat a’ bagasl ar mo d’il ‘Water 
a cateune of myself’. Perversion of Irish gabhail [gawAl’] 
‘t . g’. 

balast ‘hair’ (ballast K). Romani bal + arbitrary syllable ast(??). 
But compare fualasg [B-L, no. 5]. 

bani ‘meal’ (K). Doubtful if true Shelta. 

batoma ‘a policeman’ (bathoma K). Probably miswritten for 
gutena, q.v. 
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bilsag ‘lips’, ‘mouth’ (K’). Irish béal [b’él] ‘mouth’ + meaningless 
syllable (?). Compare beilflesg [B-L, no. 9]. 
binsi ‘wings’ (K). Binst béro (K) ‘a sailing ship’ [(béro=‘ship’ in 
Romani]. 
bin ‘great’, ‘good’, ‘grand’ (bin K, been C). Bin-chit ‘a brooch’ 
(bin+cant word); bin-l’ar' (bin-liuer K), also said to mean 
‘brooch’, but I’ir'=‘money’; bin-lightie ‘daylight’; bin- 
lightment ‘Sunday’ (both from K: bin+cant words). Irish 
min [m’‘in’] ‘fine’. 
blaci ‘coal’ (blatchi C, blatchy N). Probably cant, from English 
‘black’. 
bladunk ‘prison’ (bladhunk L). Irish braighdednach [bréid’a‘nay] 
“a captive’, ‘a prisoner’ seems analogous. 
blaiki ‘a pot’ (blaiky ‘a tin vessel’ N, blaikie ‘a pot’ K, blawkie 
‘a kettle’ C). English ‘blackie’ (R). 
blandg ‘a cow’ (blan, blanag, blanig K, blanag W, blainteag K’, 
blanédg braingég G). Irish bl€aghnach (bl’€nay] ‘act of 
milking’. Used abusively of a woman, 87. Blandg-kar’ber 
“a cow-killer’, ‘butcher’; b’tn's blandg (G) ‘a calf’. 
bl4 ‘meal’, ‘oatmeal’ (blaa, blaw C). Probably not true Shelta. 
bleater ‘a sheep’ (G). English. 
blinkam ‘a candle’; blinkie ‘a window’ ; blinklum ‘light’. Facti- 
tious words from English ‘blink’ (K). 
blérna ‘a Protestant’ (blérne: pornuc G), 8 89. 
blyhunka ‘a horse’ (L). Doubtful: not corroborated. 
bl’antay ‘a shirt’ (bliantach K’). Irish léine, plur. léinteacha 
{l’éna, l’ént’aya]. 
bl’ir ‘a young woman’ (blewr, bloor C). 
bog ‘to get’, ‘find’, in a large variety of senses: bogh (L). ‘To 
learn’ in Bi. Bog ar-mislé ‘to escape’, ‘make off’ (y re); 
to bog a milk of his d'i'l ‘to get hold of him’; bog mwiléa 
axim g’amiaé ‘take me out of, deliver me from, evil’ (a): 
‘that bhogd [in first publication bhoghd] out yer mailya’ 
‘you let that fall from your hand’ (so in L) should be that 
bogd out a’ yer madl'a ‘that got out of your hand’. Bag stort 
a leagauch mhin ‘go down, boy’ «Ky should be bog Sirt a 
V'agay m'tn’ ‘go down, little boy’. Boga mé ‘I shall get’ 
(written buggama, y 3e). Bog astér?, lit. ‘to take in’=‘to 
assume’. What muntka did you bog astért? ‘What name did 
ou assume?’ L’s bog’hin brass ‘cooking food’ needs corro- 
feo In the English sense of an auxiliary verb, bogis 
surya ‘getting tired’ (y 1d). Often confused with bug, Irish 
gabh- [gaw-], which has a similar range of meanings. 
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bonar ‘good’ (C). Probably cant, from French bon: not corro- 
borated. 

bord ‘table’ (L). Irish. 

borer ‘gimlet’ (L). English or cant (Sampson). 

bovi ‘a bull’ (K). Not corroborated. 

brahan Mo bhrathan gan bhras air a chom, gun ghrad a bhagos e 
“Me without food to-night, and I without money to buy it’ 
(K‘) should be mo bhrahan [‘myself'?] gan [Gaelic, ‘with- 
out’) bras [‘food’] ar ayén [‘on to-night’) gan gored [‘ without 
money’] a baga sé [‘that will get it’). Ihe word brathan 
[brahan] is not elsewhere recorded. 

brauen ‘corn’, ‘grain’ (bravan G). Also used to translate the 
tinker surname ‘Oates’. Irish arbhar [arwar] ‘corn’. 

briis ‘food’ (braas, brass L, pras W, bras G). O'Reilly's dictionary 
of Irish gives bras ‘bread, means of living’ trom an ‘Old 
Glossary’ unspecified. 

brasi ‘to feed’ ‘dine’ (braasi). 

brikler ‘a bowl’, ‘cup’ (brickler C, briagalair K’, brickcler ‘a cup 
and saucer’ C). English: see R, no. 110. 

brod ‘a house’ (C). 

brogies ‘breeches’ (C’). Probably English. 

bruskler ‘a bowl’ (K). Compare brikler. 

bug ‘to give’; in a variety of senses. Can you bug Shelta? (L’) ‘Can 
you talk Shelta?' Bug me a gdp ‘Give me a kiss’; buga 
I will give’ (8 37, 66). Irish gabh. 

bul ‘a crown’, ‘five shillings’ (bool, bi! N, bull C). Cant, not 
Shelta. 

bulla ‘a letter’, ‘note’ (L). Not Shelta. 

bulscur ‘wire’ (G). 

bura, buri ‘great’, ‘fine’, ‘beautiful’ (bori K, baro, bare, bawrie C, 
burry, buri G). Perhaps Romani bro, but the first syllable 
is always written as with a short vowel. 

buriaxt ‘goodness’, ‘good’. A gloy ts no buriayt except he granis 
a buri gloxy (G) ‘a man is no good unless he knows a good 
man’ [=has a good companion]. 

burik ‘a table’ (burrik). Irish bord. 

bwikad ‘to hold’, ‘contain’, but with various meanings: bwikadh 
gtr B'or' a k'ena bwikads the rigpa (G) ‘the woman of 

e house wears the breeches’; any inoy you bwikad (G) 

‘anything you like’. Irish coimhéad [kiwéd] ‘keep’, ‘hold’. 

bwikads ‘a pair of pincers’. 


. ‘. is \ 
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B’ 

b’anag ‘a coif’ (beannag K’). 

b’ég ‘to steal’ (biog, byig, biyég, biyégh, biyég L, begg G). Irish 
gabhaim ‘to skal foo 

b’in‘i ‘little’, ‘small’ (binni, binya: binny L, bini AG). B’in’s 
tobar ‘a footpath’; b’sn’s sibls ‘a boy’. Also bin; l’agay 
b’in ‘small boy’ (W). Irish min ‘small’. 

b’/in‘ian ‘a little’. 

b’in’ia@ ‘smallness’. 

b’dr’ ‘a woman’ (bidr, bider, bilier: biuoer, bedr C, bewr, bewer 
LL’, biorr K’, beor KW, bioer, biuoer F, bedir G). B’ér’ a’ 
k'ena “woman of the house’; 6. lugil ‘wailing woman’, 
‘banshee’; 5. ar-mtslo ‘wandering woman’, ‘female tramp’; 
b. skév ‘fishwife’; b. srigo ‘queen’; b. swuder or b. swudal 
‘a high woman’, ‘lady’; b. Sékr ‘a nun’; b. mwilfa ‘my 
wife’; 6. yilSa ‘thy wife’ (8 61x). Irish bean (b’an]. The Scots 
Gaelic piuthair is a less likely source. 


C 


Except for the few loan-words given below, for words beginning 
with c see under k: for words beginning with ch see under d’, 
t’, Or x. 
cackler ‘a duck’ (G), ‘an egg’ (C). Also cattler. Selkin g’ami 
cattlers ‘selling bad eggs’. English. 

calra (c=%) ‘a knife’ (chali, chalra, cholra: cealrach, arloc, 
éadlach G, chaldroch L). Chdlva gruber ‘knife-grinding’ 
(‘knife-grinder’ in a MS. note, but gruber means ‘work’, 
not ‘worker’). Chdlra Sarku ‘cutting knife’, ‘a saw’. From 
Romani uri. 

cid (c=¢) ‘a lamb’ (K). By R connected with English ‘kid’. 

cuk (c=¢) ‘credit’. Doubtless the English slang ‘tick’. 


D 

dad’e ‘bread’ (dha‘de A). Not corroborated. 

dal’on ‘God’ (dalon, dalyon, dalyon, dhalydn, galyén: dh4luin G). 
D. swudr ‘God above!’ ‘God Almighty!’. D. awdrt s 
Stkr nid'as ‘One God who is three persons’. N’edas a Dal’on 
“God's Place’, ‘Heaven’. Dal'on a ladi cee oe ecarth 
No satisfactory etymology has been suggested: ly con- 
nected with Trish Bia [d’ia] ‘God’, as the d is not palatalized. 

ditair ‘father’ (datir, datair K). See gater. 


1a-2 
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dénox ‘to lose’ (dainoch L). Uncorroborated. Misli dainoch, said 
in L to mean ‘to write a letter’, ‘send’ or ‘go’, means pro- 
perly misis d’inox ‘to go to something‘ (d' = Insh preposition 
do ‘to’). 

dil, dil, dilga, di’lSa (duilsha, diilsha, dhi-ilsha). A combination 
of do [Irish possessive ‘thy’]+d’il, q.v. The hard d replaces 
the palatalized d in the compound, which is the regular word 
for the second personal pronoun singular, ‘thou’, ‘thee’. 
Genitive formed as in English; di/Sa’s muntk ‘thy name’ (a). 
Dative as nominative, buga dilga‘ I will give you’ (866). Rarely 
used without the emphatic suffix -Sa; apparently this is more 
frequent in the oblique cases: di'l appears in «, and in B 36 
in the sense ‘thy’, in § 18 in the sense ‘thee’. 

do ‘two’ (L). This and some other numeral forms given by L 
are Insh, and need not be inserted in this vocabulary. 

dolimi ‘dark of the night’ (dholimi G). Probably th’ [English 
“the ’] + olomi, q.v. 

dolsk ‘a Protestant’ (G). Irish gall ‘foreigner’, ‘protestant’ + 
arbitrary sk. 

dorahdg’ ‘dusk’, ‘evening’ (dorahoig G). Bura d. ‘good evening |’ 
A perversion of Irish trathnéna [trandna] ‘evening’ (?). 

driper ‘a bottle’ (dreeper G). 

dunik ‘a cow’ (dunnick, dunny C’, dun‘nux N). 

dura ‘bread’ (déra, diira, dorra, durra, dhurra: derra L’, d’erri L, 
dora G). Dura gloy ‘a baker’; Sark a’ dura ‘a slice of bread’. 
Irish aran [ara’n] reversed and de-nasalized. 


D’ 

d’anadair ‘a hammerer’ (deannadair K’). Irish geannaire ‘a 
hammer’. 

d‘ayag ‘tired’ (W). Perversion of Irish tuirseach [tur’s’ay] ‘tired’, 

d’arelallan ‘an eye’ (dearelallan K’). 

d’arp ‘true’, ‘real’, ‘excellent’: ‘truth’ (charp). D’arp sl'ayter 
‘a good scholar’; nid’eS d’ard ‘that is not true’; dap staf ris 
‘fine prayers’; d'arp m'inker-b'ér’ ‘a true tinker woman’. 
Irish dearbh [d’arw] ‘right’, ‘true’, ‘real’. 

I d’asag ‘a person’ (deasag W). D. sean ‘a ragged person’: 
d. tom ‘a great person’. Uncorroborated: probably by-form 
or perversion of nid’a, q.v. 

2 d’asag ‘two’ (deasag K). 

d'iger ‘a door’ (jigger G). 


* SéRiod han. ¢ 
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d‘ima ‘a stick’ (chima, cima K, ch’immel L, chimmes (flur.) L, 
chimma G, chimi A). D’ima t'ira ‘a match’; d'ima de t'iva 
‘a tongs’ [de=Irish preposition, ‘of’, ‘from']. Signifies ‘a 
chip’ in B 84. Irish maide {mad’a] ‘stick’, ‘rod’. 

dil, d‘i’1_ A word apparently meaning ‘self’ or something analo- 
gous, exclusively used to form the personal pronouns (dyil, 
dil, deal L, jeel G). It is used either with the two Irish pos- 
sessive pronouns mo (‘my’) and do (‘thy’), or with any of 
the English possessive pronouns. Thus mo d’il [shortened nto 
mwil] or my ail; do d’il( > dil) or your dil: but only ‘his d’il’, 
‘her d'tl’, ‘thesr d’tls’. My a@’il is rarely used in the nomina- 
tive; an example is my d’il is misli-in ‘I am going’ (L). 
Thori my jeel (=¢6ri my d’il), translated ‘Follow me’ (G), 
is anomalous, as it makes tdri (‘come’) transitive. 


d’‘ox In L we find dioch man kradyin in this nadas, translated 
‘Iam staying here’. It is probably incorrect. Dioch may be 
a’oé miswritten for d’éf (see nid’e3), but this is doubtful: 
it may also be a misheard gloy, if ch=y and not & ‘Man’ 
is unintelligible. 

d’onadu “to go’ (jonddu). 

d’orker ‘tin’ (diorcar K’), See yergan. 

d’umik ‘to swear’ (jitmik, jiimnik; jummik [y1d]). Irish méidighim 
[m6d’im]. 

d’umnik ‘Sunday’ (jumnik). Irish domhnach [dénay]. D pala- 
talized by influence of preceding word. 

d’iika ‘a ragged beggar’ (dyiika, jiika). According to L, ‘a 
Gentile’, in the Gypsy sense. See g’ik'ra. 


d’ay ‘clothes’ (chiuy). D’iiy kuldrum ‘bedclothes’. Irish éadach 
[€day]. 


E 
ela ‘another’. Also ola. Irish eile (el’a]. 


elima, elimloy ‘milk’ (alemnoch L, alamuk A, alamach G). Grit 
elima ‘new milk’; g’ami e. ‘bad milk’, ‘buttermilk’. [But G 
gives alamach grut ‘buttermilk’; a. ly ‘fresh milk’.] Irish 
leamhnacht [l’atinayt] ‘milk’. 


elum ‘a town’ (ellum: helm G). See dvali. Both seem to be formed 
from Irish baile. 


enax K’ gives eannach ‘a cap’, ‘bonnet’. E. tobhair [=t6r’] or 
e. touin [=tdn’] ‘trousers’. Probably from éadach: see d’ty. 


enok, enoy ‘a thing’. See inox. 


eee oe 
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E 
én ‘one’ (ain L). Irish aon [€n]. On other Irish numerals given 
by L, see do. 
érpa ‘another’. A gloy érpa ‘another man’. Etymology obscure. 
F 


feadar ‘a gull’ (K). Irish faoillthean [fwil’h’4n]. 
fe ‘ ee (‘fay, vulgarly 1 fee’ L’, faihé, feyé L, fé’he A, féha G). 
Fé gat ‘yeal’; fé hlitug ‘mutton’ (but G at bleater's sel 


oa" for mutton’); blanog’s fé ‘beef’; mwog's bacon’, 
feoil [f'51’]. 
: fé-t'rp ‘a pan’. 
POs) finnif ‘a five-pound note’ (N). Cant of Yiddish origin. 


fik‘ir ‘a sweep’ (ficir G). 

fin ‘a man’ (feen G). Irish fian. 

fleece ‘hair’ (G). English. 

{6ki ‘people’ (N). Romani. 

fSrgari ‘tobacco’ (G). 

f6ros ‘a fair’ (N). Not corroborated as Shelta: a Romani word 
from modern Greek ¢épos. 


G 


gafa ‘lame’ (gaffa). Irish bacach [bakay]. , 

galapa ‘fern’ (gallopa L’). Cant, not Shelta (Sampson). 

garo ‘bull’ (garro, gorro, gurro). Irish tarbh [taru]. 

gasal ‘donkey’ (gassel F). Irish asal. 

I gater ‘a drink’, specifically ° beer’; but F gives gath = ‘whis 
gatter (N) ‘rain’ ne gad (G) ‘intoxicating drink’ (gather, 
Ce Bi eer. “public-house’; mam ‘rum-gater, ‘tap- 

@ plter * ‘a sup of drink’; gater skas ‘a drink of 

. sat ae toes obscure: Irish deoch [d’ox] ‘drink’ (?). 

2 giter aeat fe ane: i ga’ thera ats gatera G). G. tom 

27 +g itto; mo iy ‘my fath 

e far athal thair (ahir]. ee): 

t’. Irish gabhar (gawar], 

kiss’, ‘to kiss’ (gap, gap). Irish pag. 


~ 


A ie ath, got, goth). Irish og. 
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gat’na ‘a young person’ (gothena, gathena), § 51. 

gat'rin ‘a child’ (gatherin, goiyera, goyera, goyeré, gotherin: 
pothlin, gocht’thlin (!), goch’thlin, goch’lin L’, gothni, gichlin 

» ga’hedi A, goyan F, gorya, goya, gohera é. gochlin K). 

K gives gochlim ‘a ninny’. 

gAt’a ‘colour’ (gatyu, gocha). Irish dath [dah]. 

ged ‘a bog’ (K). Doubtful if Shelta. 

gesti ‘a magistrate’ (ghesti, ghesterman L’). Irish giiistis [g’iis’t'is’] 
from English ‘justice’: or perhaps maighistir [mais’t’ir’] 
‘master’ de-aspirated and anagrammed. 

get ‘to leave’, ‘cease’, ‘wait’ (get, geth). Get in p'&k ‘leave the 
old man alone’; get till mwilSa sini ‘wait till I see’; get your 
tari-im (A) ‘stop your talking’. Perhaps Irish stad ‘stop’. 

getil ‘to shake’, ‘tremble’, ‘to fear’, ‘a trembling’, ‘fear’, 
‘afraid’. (Also spelt geturl, getterl [y 2a], gettil [y 2b].) 
A-getul (agratis G) ‘afraid’; getuls in the mdl’a ‘tremblings 
in the hand’; getul'd (spelt geturlt) ‘frightened’. Getchell (G) 
‘fear’, as though get’ul. Irish eagla [agla] ‘fear’ (?). 

get’ ‘hot’. Irish té [t’é] ‘hot’. 

get'a ‘to forgive’ (get, getyi). Mwilsa get'as nid’as ‘I forgive 
people’ (x). Irish maith [mwah] ‘to forgive’. 

get’al get’a+ suffix al ‘forgiveness’ (x), miswritten greta. 

gifan ‘a horse’ (W, K). In K’ giofan, as though g’ifan, g’ofan. 
Trish capall ‘horse’. 

gilhairt See ayirt. 


gilifon ‘a waistcoat’. G. swurt ‘an inner waistcoat’; French 
gilet (?). 

giligopa ‘a teapot’. 

gin ‘brooch’ (ginn K). Doubtful if Shelta. 

gisteramdn See gesti (géstimer N, gistreman G). 

gita ‘fear’ (G). See getul. 


glader ‘to swindle’ (gladher, gledher, gladdher, glad’herin, glant- 
‘herin, glantherin L’). According to Leland’s Aberystwyth 
tramp it signifies any form of swindling, such as ‘ringing the 
changes’; but this explanation is not accepted by Sampson. 
In Journal, G.L.S. 1, ii, p. 218 he says that the word means 
nothing but ‘skin’ (Irish leathar {l’ahar]): and that a gladers 
is a half-naked beggar who dresses in rags to attract charity; 
gladerin’ he explains as shewing one’s glader. May it not 
simply mean ‘to skin’, in the common colloquial sense of to 
‘chisel out of money’? Gladar-box (G) ‘a [coiner’s] mould’. 


EER EE 
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giask ‘grass’. Either Irish glas ‘green’, or English ‘grass’. 

Glideroy ‘Munster’. 

gloday ‘dirt’, ‘dirty’. That the midril may tarsp you, you glodach 
krié b'or’ ‘That the devil may kill you, you dirty old woman’ 
(G); glodach of the t’era ‘dirt [i.e. ashes] of the fire’. Irish 
cladach ‘dirty’. See ladu. 

glogé ‘stocking’ (glogaidh, plur. glogaidhean K’). Irish stoca. 

gloy ‘a man’ (gloy, gléy, glok: glomhach, tr. ‘old man’ W; 
glom, glomhach K; gleoich, gleoch (as though gl’ox) G). 
A plural form, gloyi (spelt gloyhé, 8 41), y 1d, is preserved: 
the English plural suffix is added to it in gloy-i-s (y 1d), but 
it is not invariably used. Gloy gut ‘black man’, ‘policeman’: 

. a k'ena ‘man of the house ; g. krit ‘smith’; g. ar-mislo 

tramp’; g. ri/f# ‘madman’ ; g. $1't-ux ‘schoolmaster’ ; g. srugad’ 
‘doctor’; g. sténal ‘showman’; g. suvdu ‘tradesman’; g. swuder 
(g. sédil G) ‘gentleman’; g. tom ‘rich man’; g. turpog ‘a 
ragged [beggar] man’; g. adam ‘soldier’; g. tarsp ‘dead man’, 
‘corpse’. Perhaps Irish 6glach [6glax] ‘a hero’, ‘champion’, 
but the word, as the above examples shew, has no such 
specific meaning in Shelta. 


gldkot ‘police’ (glécote G). 

giéral ‘listening’. 

glori ‘to hear’, ‘listen to’; ‘to hear a report of’ (y 2a) (glorhi: 
chlorhin L). Irish cluinim [klun’im] ‘I hear’. 

glérdg ‘an ear’ (glérhdg: glorhoch L). Glérég (G) ‘an ear’, also 
“a pot’. Irish cluas ‘ear’. 

gifitug ‘wool’ (y 2a). Irish olann (?). 

gl’4g ‘a nit’. Irish sneadh [s’n’4]. 

gl'it ‘a mountain’ (glét, glie’t). Irish sliabh [s‘l’iw]. 

gl’dnsk ‘a man’ (gleoinsc G, gleoinshe [sic] G’). 

goixera ‘child’. For this and a variety of similar words see 
gat’rin. 

ence CY tne’. Tesh gach ule 

goithean ‘dog’ (K’). 


gox’, gox’i ‘to leave’, ‘put’, “place’ (goy, goiyi, goixe, hi 
goihe: ghoi, goih’ed L). Goy’ st to the Dal'on a it ro the 
Lord’; goy't his d’t’l ‘leave him alone’ (y 1d); goy’id [goihe’d] 


“he put it” (on the ground, y rb). Irish fag (f4g] ‘leave’. 
gop ‘poor’ (gup G). K’en-gop ‘a poorhouse’. Irish bocht. 
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gopa ‘a pot’ (goppa: guppa G). Irish pota. But L gives goppa, 
and translates it ‘furnace’, ‘a smith’, as though Irish gabha 
{gaua] ‘smith’. 

gored ‘money’, ‘a coin’ (garedh, gorred, gurredh, gureddh: gor- 
head, godhed, gorheid L, garedh A, gairead G). G’ams gored 
‘a bad [counterfeit] coin’; g. nap ‘silver money’; g. grdt 
‘gold coins’; b’tn’t gored ‘little money’; gosta gored ‘plenty 
of money’. Irish airgead {ar’g’ad] ‘silver’, ‘money’. 

gori ‘to give’, in a variety of senses (gorri, ghoi ‘to put’ L, 
guri G). Gort’d swurt mdl'a wart ‘he put up one hand’ 
(y 1b); gort sturt ‘cover up’ (8 36). ‘To put’, ‘place’, as in 
gori'd him on his nup ‘he put him on his back’. The Irish 
root gabh- [gav, gau] has a similar range of meanings. 

goro ‘a bull’ (gorro, gurro). Irish tarbh [tari]. Also garo. 

gosta ‘plenty’, both adj. and subst.: ‘many’. Gogta gored (or 
gosta a gored) ‘plenty of money’; gosta dura ‘bread enough’. 
In £ 73 spelt goStya, as though gost’a. Perhaps Irish sasta 
(sasta] ‘satisfied’, for which cf. grasta: but compare Romani 
kuSto ‘good’. 


got ‘young’. For this word and its derivatives see gat. 

got’a ‘colour’ (gocha). Irish dath [dah] ‘colour’. 

gov'li ‘a cow’ (géveli C’). Irish gamhnach [gaWnax] ‘a stripper’. 

gépa ‘a pocket’. Irish pdca. 

gopan ‘an umbrella’. Perhaps Irish pcan ‘a little bag’. 

géti ‘to give’ (gothi, grothi, goti G). Gots mwilfa a milk of dura 
‘give me a bit of bread’. Irish tug ‘gave’. Compare gori. 

gradum’ ‘life’, ‘soul’ (gradum, gradhum). Gradim ‘life’ (G); 
I solk’d his gradum ‘1 took his life’; gradum a gradum ‘for 
ever and ever’ (a). Apparently Irish anam ‘soul’. 


graisk ‘thread’ (G). Irish snath. 

grayt ‘to quench’. Grayt ludus ‘quench the light’. Irish tacht. 
Compare grata. 

graxton ‘a week’ (graton, grathon, groython, groyton, graython, 
gtaxtern: gratchiil, grastég G). Irish seachtmhain (s’ayt’an’] 
‘week’. 

graxu ‘hurry’. Etymology doubtful. 

grayul ‘towards’. Gloy grayul mwila ‘the man on my side’. 
Etymology doubtful. 


1 It is probable that some of the many words beginning with gr should 
be spelt with gr’, but there is not sufficient materia! available to differ- 
entiate them. 
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grala ‘a shoulder’. Irish guala. 

gramail ‘like’. Irish amhail {aWal’] ‘like’, ‘as’. 

granél ‘knowledge’ (granhél). 

I grani ‘to know’ (granhé, grani: grani, granni, granny L); in 
£8 35 ‘to understand’. Grannss to my deal (L) explained as 
‘it belongs to me’; nid’es grant ‘I don't know’. Irish aithnim 
{ahn’im] ‘I know’. 

2 rani ‘to want’. Do you grani gored? ‘Do you want money?’ 


granko ‘a turkey’. Irish francach. 
granlesk ‘green’ (gronlesk). English ‘green’ + nonsense suffix 
lesk. 


I granlum ‘brass’. Savog granlum [‘red brass’] ‘copper’. Etymo- 
logy obscure. 

2 granlum ‘a neighbour’. Etymology obscure. 

3 granlum ‘sauce, condiment’. Irish annlann. 

granta ‘an aunt’. English, or perhaps Irish loan-word aintin. 

gran’a ‘a nail’ (granya L, omitted on republication; gra’ni A). 
Irish tairnge [tarn’e]. 

gtan’en ‘pregnant’ (grannien L). Uncorroborated. 

graro ‘a foal’ (grarro). Grifi tom a graro ‘a mare with foal’. Irish 
searrach [s’array] or possibly Romani k‘uro, 

grasal ‘an ass’ (grasol). Irish asal. 

Grasano ‘Scotland’, ‘England’, ‘Scottish’. Irish Sasanach ‘Saxon’. 

graskal ‘to open’ (graskal, gruskal). Irish foscail. Also, as adj. 
‘open’: pi graskal ‘an open mouth’. 

graskot ‘a waistcoat’. From English. 

grafano ‘a mason’. Probably from English. 

grat ‘smoke’ (grat, grath). Irish deatach (d’ata,]. 

1 grata ‘a hat’ (grata, ane: gh’ratha L, gri’thi A). Irish loan- 
word hata, from English. 

2 grata ‘to choke’ (gratha). Apparently Irish tachtaim ‘I choke’. 

1 grat’ ‘a place’ h, grat). Grat’ gusu [‘a sitti tad 

a ‘a saddle’. ae are aed Bngyplaceiii.e) 

2 grat’ ‘to watch’. 

1 grat’i ‘to make’, ‘to do’. Presumably by-form or mistake for 
grédi, q.v. 

2 “i (grachi). Meaning uncertain: gvat's grifin or prat'i 

eS 1 eiated eetcoet {a Fae cation ee OL pKa? 
graura ‘summer’. Irish samhradh (s4tira]. 
gradna ‘a nail’. Compare gran’a. 
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gradni ‘Saturday’. Grddnt olomi ‘Saturday night’. Irish Sathairn 
(Saharn’]. 

grafga ‘cursed’ ‘haunted’ (graafsha, grafsha): in f 28, ‘haunting’. 
Irish taidbhse [taivs’e] ‘a ghost’. 

grag’ ‘astreet’ (graag, graog). Mitsli-in to the grag’ is translated by 
G ‘going to town’. Irish sraid [srad’] ‘a street’. 

gralt’a ‘welcome’. Irish failte [falt’e]. 

granSa ‘a stranger’ (y 3k). Irish strdinsear [strdn’s’ér], a loan- 
word from English. 

gran’e ‘a ring’ (granya, graanya: graini, graineol K, grainne G). 
G. t'evpin ‘a finger-ring’; g. ee ‘a gold ring’; g. Selker ‘a 
seller of rings’. Irish fainne [fan’e]. 

grark’ ‘a field’ (graak, grark). Grdrk’ a naps ‘a field of turnips’. 
Irish pairc [park’]. 

grarnog ‘a flea’ (graarnog). Irish dearnad (d’arnad]. 

t gr& ‘love’ («), grau (8 56). Irish gradh [gra]. 

2gra ‘luck’. G’ami grd ‘bad luck’; mumn’t-grd ‘good luck’, ap- 
parently the only available equivalent for ‘sanctification’ 
in (a). Irish adh [4]. 

grabalta ‘able’ (grabaltha). Irish abalta, loan-word from English. 

grad ‘a sod’. Irish féd. 

grAder ‘solder’ (gradher G, grawder L, groder K). English. 

grakin ‘a boy’, ‘lad’ (grakin, grayin, grdkin). See grdkin. 

grdser ‘a saucer’ (graser G). English. 

gr4si ‘to please’ (grassi-in in y 2b). Irish saésamh (s4s4] ‘satis- 
faction’. 

grasta ‘satisfied’ (graster, groster, grostar). Irish sasta [sdsta]. 

grat ‘gold’, ‘golden’ (grath, grath). Grdt guris ‘a gold watch’. 
Irish Gr (?). 

gredicoat ‘a petticoat’. English: not used in true Shelta (Sampson 
in Journal, G.L.S. 1, ii, p. 213). See under grat'i. 

grent’a ‘quick’ (grencha). Etymology doubtful. 

gresko ‘a voice’. Gléri gloy’s gresko ‘hear the man’s voice’. 
Irish guth. 

grespan ‘to shew’, ‘exhibit’. Irish taisbedn [tas’b’4n]. 

1 gré ‘tea’. Irish tae (té], loan-word from English. 

2 gré ‘to arise’, ‘to rise’, ‘to raise’ (gri K). Gré swurt ‘risen up, 
sprung up’ (8 31); gré’d swurt ardrk (the child] ‘grew up 
in that fashion’, ‘with that peculiarity’; gré Rartb ‘to raise 
a fight’; grés (y 1a) ‘he rises’. Irish @irighim [Eirim]. 


Ce 
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grédan ‘a face’ (grédhan, grédhiirn, gréthern: grédin G). Nap 
grédan yuri ‘a white-faced horse’ (8 85); g’amt g. (lit. ‘an 
ugly face’) ‘a scoundrel’; dd-grédan mugaidn ‘a two-faced 
fool’—a name for a hammer with two round faces. Irish 
éadan (édan]. 

grédi ‘to make’, ‘to do’ (grédhi, gréthi [y 1d]; grachi [as though 
gréd’i)). Grédis nid’as vila ‘it makes people mad’; what's to 
grédi with di’l? ‘what's the matter with you?’ (y Ic); nid’as 
grédi g’amiaO mwilfa (a) ‘people who do me evil’. Gréd 
axim [‘to make out’=] ‘to pretend’ (y 2b); gréds grison ‘to 
tell the news’; grédi sfigu ‘to make fun’. Gréts my fleece 
‘cut my hair’ (G); gréti a buri t'era (G) ‘make a good fire’; 
to bog the kuri’s korts grédid (G) ‘to get the ass’s hoofs done’ 
[=shod]. Irish etymology doubtful: perhaps déan (‘make’, 
‘do’), reversed, with gr substituted for n after reversal. 


gréd’ ‘hair’ (gréid G). Irish gruaig. 

gré-ed ‘a bridge’ (gré-edh, greath). Irish droichead [dro,’ad]. 

gré-er ‘hay’ (A). Irish féar (f’ér] ‘grass’. 

gréxol ‘a tooth’ (gréxol, griyol). Irish fiacal. 

grépul ‘a chapel’ (grépéil G). Irish séipéal (s’ép’@l): loan-word 
from English. 

grtésol ‘a beard’. See grisog. 

grésub ‘a pan’. 

Grétis ‘James’ (G). Irish Séamas [S’émas]. 

grét’In ‘a bird’, ‘chicken’. T’al grét'in [‘a half-bird’ =] a ‘linnet’ 
or “canary”; swurkal g. ‘a singing bird’; /dral g. [‘a talking 
bird’=] “a parrot’; grét’in put ‘a blackbird’. Apparently 
Irish sicin [s'ik’in], from English ‘chicken’. 

I grifi ‘a mare’, ‘female’ of any animal. G. kam’va ‘bitch’: 
g. Rlitug ‘ewe’. 

2 grifi See I grifin. 

1 grifin ‘a coat’, ‘a skirt’ (G) (grifi, griffin: griffin, gruffin L, 
griffin F, gruffan G, grivin K). Grat’s grifin ‘a petticoat’ 
(also g. b'sn’s (G)); dd g. ‘two coats’ (B 80). 

2 grifin ‘a groat’, ‘fo nce’. Ad g. ‘eightpence’. K’ gives 
grosan [<groat]. ese two words seem to be formed from 
coat’ and ‘groat’ respectively, on an analogy from brauen 
or bravan=‘oat’.] 

griml’dr ‘a chimney’. Also grinl’dr. Irish simléir. 

grimfer “a month’, ‘year’, ‘time’, ‘weather’ (grimsha, grimshar). 
Get’ g. [‘hot time’=] ‘summer’; gwop g. [‘cold time’=] 
‘winter’ (8 33). Irish aimsir [am’s‘ir] ‘time’, ‘weather’. 
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grin’dg ‘a window’ (grendg: grinédg G, grainyog L). G also gives 
a word ‘glazier’ for window, presumably from English. Irish 
fuinnedég [fwin’dg}]. 

grin’Seg ‘a she-fool’ (griniseag K). Irish dinseach [6ns’a,}. 

grip ‘money’ (grop, goup K). Probably not Shelta. 

griper ‘supper’ (gripa L, gruppa K). From English. 

1 gris ‘fortune’, ‘charm’. Grts b’ér’, gris gloy, ‘a fortune [-telling, 
i.e. Gypsy] woman’, ‘man’; l’esk grss ‘to teil fortunes’. The 
swiblt a’ k'en-gater had bogd his gris l'eskd ‘the boy of the 
public-house had got his fortune told’. Irish fios, ‘know- 
ledge’. 

2 gris ‘a watch’: also guris, or grisil. Compare grat’ ‘to watch’. 

3 gris ‘soul’ (G). 

griso ‘to tell fortunes’. 

Grisod ‘ Brigid’ (grisédh), 

grisog ‘a beard’. Also grésol. Irish feasdg [f’asdg]. 

gristl ‘a watch’. See gris. 

grit’€r ‘dinner’ (grichéir G). 

grit’in ‘an onion’ (grutan G). Irish innitin. 

gri-ed ‘silk’, ‘silken’. Géina gri-ed ‘a silken gown’. Irish sioda 
[s‘ida]. 

grilt’ar ‘a miller’. Irish muilltedir (mwilt’ér]. 

grinlesk ‘flax’. G. mun’s translated ‘flax [of the] good [people]’, 
i.e. fairies’ flax, ‘ferns’. Irish lin []’in). 

grinta, grintus ‘fair’, ‘market’. Grés the grintus ‘back from the 


fair’ (y 3a); grimta-talésk ‘fair-day’. Irish aonach, plur. 
aontaighe [énti]. 


gtintala (y 1a), where it is translated ‘friends’. See menthroh. 

grint’ir ‘dinner’ (grintyur, gritche L). Irish dinéar [d’in’ér), from 
English. 

gtirse ‘hair’ (griorse G). 

grtisk ‘straw’ (G). Irish tuighe [ti]. 

gtison ‘news’. 

gri§ ‘heart’ (grish). G’ami grif ‘ill-will’; mwilfa’s grif or mwilfa’s 
mun's gris “my good heart '—a Shelta toast. Léberin his grié 
‘beating his breast’. Irish croidhe [kri] ‘heart’. 

gtito ‘wind’ (gritho). Turpdg grito [‘wind-rag’=] ‘a sail’. Irish 
gaoth [géh] ‘wind’. 

Gritus ‘Peter’. Also Yitus. Irish Peadar. 
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grit’ ‘sick’. G'ami in grit’ (B72) ‘very ill’ (we should probably 
read grit’a@). Gritch (G) ‘illness’. Irish bredite [br’dt’a]. 

grit’a®@ ‘sickness’ (grichas [8 57], grichath [8 70)). 

grit'i ‘dinner’. See grint’ur; but perhaps L's gritche may be de- 
rived from Irish cuid [kud’] ‘a portion, share’. 

gtiwa ‘tosweep’, ‘asweep’. Perhaps Irish sguabaim ‘to sweep’ (?). 

gtiwog ‘a fairy’; also ‘a witch’ (griwog, griivog). G’ami griwog 
‘bad fairy ’—a term of endearment (1). Irish sidhedg [s’iyég] 
‘fairy’. 

groxta ‘snow’ (grayta). Groyta-nap ‘snow-white’. Irish sneachta 
{s‘n’ayta]. 

grolan ‘noise’. Gré grolan ‘to raise a noise’; get grolan ‘stop the 
noise |’; Oman g. ‘too much noise’. Irish glér. 

grolsa ‘lazy’ (gralsa). Irish fallsa. 

grolsin’a@ ‘laziness’ (grolsinyath). 

gropa ‘a shop’ (gruppa G). 

groda ‘soda’ (G). English. 

grdkin ‘a lad’ (groéken, grayen). Irish stécach [stdkay], a con- 
temptuous word for ‘lad’: ‘lubber’. 

grémug ‘egg’. Also riimdg. Irish fibh or ugh [ii] ‘egg’. 

grdpa ‘soap’. Irish s6pa, loan-word from English. 

gruber ‘work’, ‘a job’: ‘to work’. Nid’es tul your gruber (B 48) 
translated ‘not worth your notice’ [perhaps better, ‘not 
worth your trouble’). Gruberin ‘working’; grubin (K) ‘ dig- 
ging’; bin-ctar (K) ‘workhouse’ [{ciar=Romani kér 
‘house’]. Grubacht (G). Irish obair [ubar’]. 

grug’im ‘curds’ (gruigim K’). Irish gruth. 

I grux ‘frost’, ‘ice’. Also gruk. Irish sioc [s’uk]. 

2 grux ‘to shoot’. Future gruya (819). Irish lamhach [lday]; or 
conceivably an anagram of urchar ‘a cast’, ‘a shot’, 

grunim ‘oat-meal’ (G). 

grunkel ‘uncle’. English: or Irish loan-word oncal. 

Grunles ‘ Annie’. 

grunsa ‘a (barrel-Jhoop’ (G). Irish fonnsa. 

grup grup réib (see r&b‘) (G) ‘a wisp of hay’. Irish sop. 

grup4n ‘a cup’ (grupan G). Irish cup4n, from English. 

gruska ‘a tinsmith’s box’ (grusca G). Irish bosca ‘box’. 

gruti ‘a hat’ (griithi A, gruta G). See also r grata. 

gruvog ‘a fair’. 
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x grid’ ‘a feather’. Gréd’-li ‘a feather-bed’. Also klad’. Irish 
cleite [kl’et’e], or perhaps cliimh (kli] ‘feather’. 


2 grid’ ‘tea’ (griij G). 


griker ‘sugar’ (grucera G). Irish loan-word siticar (s’ii’kr) from 
English. 


grila ‘apple’. Skathop gritla ‘cider’. Irish ubhall [fil]. 
grina ‘a gown’, ‘dress’. Irish giina, loan-word from English. 
graskal ‘to awaken’. Irish miisgail. 


gtiski] ‘a punch’. Griiskil Sarka i a cutting-punch ' =] ‘chisel’. 
Irish loan-word siséal [s‘is’€l] ‘chisel’ (?). 


gtasku ‘whilst’. Probably Irish siost (s‘ist] ‘a while’. 

grit ‘new’ (gruth). Grit elima ‘new milk’. Irish nuadh [nia]. 
grati ‘to shut’ (G). 

Gritin ‘Winifred’ (G). 

guliima ‘a boot’ (gulimug, gullima: Satin gullemnoch L, 


gillamese F, gaileamuck, guilimin G, guilbneach, bean- 
nach K’). Etymology doubtful. ee 


guris ‘a watch’. See 2 gris. 
gué, gua * to sit’. Gus Sirt ‘sit down’ (also gust tSirt G) ; grat’ gus 
‘a saddle’ [sitti Eng ieee ]; also gusu alone. Od gloy gusin 


in the mam'rum g ‘There are ps men sitting in the tap- 
room’. Irish suidh {si}. 


I guiu a kettle’ (gushi, gushiiy, gushuk: gushik L; guiseach 
‘a porringer’ G). Irish soitheach [soh’ax] ‘a vessel’. 


2 gugu ‘a saddle’. See gué. 

gugul ‘a porringer’ (guiseal G). See 1 gu%u. 

gut ‘wire’ (G). Irish snath [snab]. 

gat ‘black’ (git, gith). Gét-gloy ‘a policeman’. Irish dubh ae 


gutena ‘a smith’, ‘blacksmith’ (githerna). Alsorg 
Gotherma, guttema = a policeman’; guthanna (G) ith 


gwil'i ‘to lie’, ‘lie down’ gwily). | Gwil't-in nasdé§ ‘lying (down) 
here’ (B 74); gwil’id as ber ‘[he] lay down on the road’; 
Ar gwsl'o ‘lying down’ (8 4). Irish Inighim [lwim]. 


gwii ‘hay’, ‘straw’ (giiish). Irish tuighe [twi]. Grisk (G). 
Sp ‘cold’ goo-ope, giiop L). Apparently Irish bog, 
sof literally ‘ BrP} but often applied, with euphemistic optimism, 
to a cold, wet day. 


SHELTA 
G’ 

g’al ‘yellow’, ‘red’ (gial L). But cf. Irish geal {g’al] ‘white’. 

g’ami ‘bad’ (gami, gyami, gamoy: gyami L, gammy G). G’. grif 
‘ill-will’; g’. elima ‘buttermilk’; g’. /@kin ‘prostitute’; 2’. 
stiner b'ér’ (‘a bad-looker woman’ =] ‘a woman with the evil 
eye’; g’. grédan [‘bad-face’=] ‘a scoundrel’; g’. tan ‘a bad- 
[weathered] day’; g’. gured ‘a false coin’; g’. grd ‘bad luck’ 
(8 91); g’. im grit’ [‘bad in sickness’=] ‘very ill’ (8 72); 
g’. ned’as ‘an unlucky place’ (G). Comparative g’amier 
(B 32); superlative g’amiest (8 64). Etymology uncertain. 
‘Gammy’ is 2 common cant word for bad, but whether it is 
derived from Shelta or vice versa is uncertain. Pace Barrére 
and Leland (s.v.) there is no Gaelic word gam ‘lame’, 
‘crooked’, ‘bad’: presumably they were thinking of cam. 

g’amia@ ‘badness’, ‘evil’. 

g’amoy ‘bad’: by-form of g’ami. 

g’e ‘with’ (gyé), 8 37. Irish le [le] ‘with’. 

get’a ‘twenty’, ‘a score’ (getya, geta, gyeta). 7’al g’et’a ‘a half 
score’, ‘ten’; dd g’et’a ‘two score’, ‘forty’; S#kr g’et'a ‘five 
score’, ‘a hundred’. Etymology doubtful: perhaps from the 
genitive of fiche [fiy’et] twenty’. 

g’et'um ‘a gate’. Irish geata [g’ata] ‘gate’. 

g’ég ‘to ask’, ‘ beg’ (géeg, gég, giég ; gayg G). G’égin gtk ‘a beggar- 
man’; He g'égd mwilsa ayim ‘ He asked me out’. Irish guidhe 
[gi] ‘pray’. 

gégra ‘a beggar’ (giégera, géger G). Compare d’ika, g’ik'ra, 
yuk’ra. 
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g’ilixon ‘a book’, ‘a bible’. (Also spelt jilihon.) 

G’ison ‘ John’ (Gisan G). Irish Seaghan [S’an]. 

g’ofag ‘a sow’ (giofag K’). 

g’ofan ‘a horse’ (giofan K’). 

gor’ ‘penis’ (gioer, gyor). G’dr’ Sed’in t’eva ‘a poker’. Irish bod (?). 

g’ak ‘an old man’, especially ‘a beggar’, ‘vagrant’ (gyuk, dyuk, 
juk, yuk, yook: gyuch or gyirch A, ‘a man’). G’#k a yak: 
“old man of the house’: moryenni yook (L) should be muni 
g’ttk ‘a good man’. Irish gedcach (g’dkay] ‘a vagrant’. 

g’iik’ra ‘a beggar’ (ifika, gyukera, yukera), » 3f; in 8 43 used as 
a plural. Grag’ g’ih'ra ‘a street beggar’; g. lampa ‘a bag- 

ar’ [a tramp who travels the country with a bag]. Irish 

geocaire (g’6kera] “a vagabond’. 

g’tiksta ‘a monkey’: also (contemptuously) ‘an old man’ (f 5). 
Karb g’ttksta, female of the same. A superlative formation 
from g’ik (?). 


,- a Pe a ho 
ak 
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H 


hal ‘across’ (G). Hal skai [‘across water'=] ‘across the sea’. 
Irish thar [har]. 

hawrum ‘morning’ (G). Otherwise sroid’an, q.v. 

hAlor ‘a cap’ (G). 

havari ‘home’. In Shelta a-havari is used for ‘homeward’ or ‘at 
home’: na=in (q.v.). Ave you misli-in na-havars to gruber ? 
‘Are you going home to work?’ Nus a Dal'on mwilfa's 
havart ‘God bless my [or our] home’. Also avari, havalo, 
havara. Probably from Irish a-bhaile [awa'l’e] ‘at home’, 
‘homeward’. 

helm ‘a town’ (G). See elum. 

Hibi Vocative of Sibi, n. pr. fem. 

horer ‘a clock’ (yewr: both forms given by N). Probably cant 
(from Yiddish?) or Romani hora ‘watch, clock’. 

horsk ‘across’, ‘over’. Mtslt-in horsk the skat ‘crossing over the 
water’. Irish thar+nonsense addition sk. See hal. 

ha ‘thou’, ‘you’. In st’im'ra hit (y 3f) ‘Are you a piper?’ Irish 
thé [hi]. 


i ‘in’ (also a). 
rin ‘the’. Sint in gloy-swudal ‘ Look at the gentleman’. Irish an. 
2 in Irish interrogative particle (= Latin nonne, -ne). See quotation 
under hi above. 
inox ‘a thing’ (inok: ainoch L, eenik L’, innock G). Often used, 
like ‘thingamy’ and such nonsense words, to fill the vacancy, 
when a name for something does not exist, is forgotten, or is 
undesirable to mention. G gives Sark my inoy for ‘cut my 
hair’, and gopa-inoy (an essentially English construction) for 
‘a pot-hook’. Sant the inoy ‘look at that!’ canach meilg 
(K’=inoy mal'a) ‘a finger-ring’. Inoy-n'ab, Inoy-nip (G) 
‘turnip’ (but imnocntap of gatréad='a sovereign’, ‘{1’). The 
word 1s also used in the same general way for a non-existent 
or forgotten verb. Inoyin roiyas ‘playing cards’; snoxin 
m'iskon ‘giving the breast’ [to a child, ot: snoxin kad ogs 
‘throwing stones’ (6 15) ; inoyin the stama ‘writing the letter’. 
Can I inox my st'imera {recte st'ima] at the tera? (G) ‘Can I 
light my ire at the fire?’ Inoy libis ['the sweet thing’=] 
‘sugar’ (G). Inoy you Skimask ‘make you drunk’; inoy the 
ludus axim ‘put the light out’; Nad’ram of the Dal’én tnox 
you ‘the Virgin Mary bless you’. (These three sentences 
from G.) Also t’inox, ainox, enox. 
MSL 13 


td | een 
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K 

kad’3g ‘a stone’ (kadog, kadyog, kajog, kajic: khadyog L, 
caideég G). Kad’og a t'era ‘hearthstone’; k. muni [‘ good 
stone'=] ‘diamond’; &. Sarko [‘sharpening stone‘ =] ‘grind- 
stone’; &. nap [‘white stone’=] ‘lime’; &. ladu ['‘stone of 
earth’=] ‘gravel’. Kadog-grasano ‘a stone-mason’. Caid 
(Bearlagair word, see following chapter) + dg. 

kaihed ‘a chair’ (L). Irish cathaoir [kahir]. 

kaine ‘ears’ (kyni L’). Perhaps Romani kanya, ‘ears’. 

kam ‘son’ (com, cam G). Kam a k'ena ‘son of the house’. Irish 
mac. 

kamag ‘a hen’ (camag, caimeag K’). 

kamair ‘mother’ (camir K, mo chamair W). Irish mathair. 

kam’ra ‘dog’ (kamera, kameri: ka’mbre A, comera G, cambra C). 
K. Sural ‘racing dog’, ‘greyhound’; k. »’ak (or m’G@k) ‘a fox’. 
Irish madra. 

kamrailid’ ‘a quarrel’, ‘fight’ (camrailid, camarailid K’). 

Kant ‘a gill’. Also chant. 

kar ‘whither?’ (car, y Ic). Kar di'lSa misli-in? ‘Where are you 
going?’ Apparently an abbreviation of ké ar ‘what on?’ 

kara ‘a boat’ (cara K’). Irish curach ‘a canoe’. 

arb ‘an old woman’, ‘grandmother’ (krab, karbug [a diminutive 
form, with Irish dim. suffix 6g]). Karb lugil ‘a banshee’ 
[wailing woman]; k. g’#ksta ‘a female monkey’; krif karb ‘an 
old hag’ (8 24). Used sometimes contemptuously, but not 
always. Connected by Kuno Meyer with an obscure and 
obsolete word fracc, recorded in O Davoren’s Glossary. 

karbu ‘market’ (k4ribu, kiribu, kirbug). Karbug talésk ‘market- 
day’. Irish margadh [marga]. 

kari ‘to buy’, ‘to pay’ (karri). Irish ceannuigh [k’ani]. 

I karib ‘to kill’ (karb [y 3j], kurob L’, carob ‘to cut’ L, koreb A, 
koriben ‘fighting’ A, corrib G; carab ‘to hit’, carob ‘to 
cut’ C). Steg haribin od grit'tn kad’og awdrt ‘that's killing 
two birds [with] one stone’; Mwilfa’s karibd with the gwop 
‘I’m killed with the cold’ (G). In English Shelta always used 
instead of lober to strike’: By the Holy Dal'én, subli, I'll 
karib you in the pt “By the Holy God, mate, I'll hit you in 
the mouth’ (Sampson). Irish marbh [marw] ‘to kill’, “dead’. 

2 karib ‘to steal’ (carab C, corrib G, karrib [y 3j]). Do you karib 
the t'imas in the Sark? “Do you steal the sticks in the field?’ 
(G). 
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karmuS ‘a shirt’. 

karnag ‘drawers’ (carnag K’). 

karnan ‘a dungheap’, ‘rubbish-heap’. In y 3g with lenition of 
initial, yarnan. XK. snéli‘a heap ofrushes’. Irish carnan. 

kkarni§ ‘meat’ (G). 

kart ‘a trail’ (cart, chart C). Irish tarraing. 

kartson ‘a needle’ (carthson K). Doubtful if Shelta: but con- 
ceivably an anagram of Insh snathad. 

kasin ‘cheese’. (Also kesum.) Irish cAis [kas’]. 

kauvi ‘testicle’. 

kAb ‘cabbage’ (cab L’, cab G). 

kAmpa ‘a camp’ (ka’mpa A). English. According to A the tinkers 
in America speak of kaémpan klugen e mukya [kdmpa 'n hlugen 
a’ mwog’a] as ‘a famous camp in Wales’. This would mean 
‘the camp of the pig's head’: in seeking to identify it we 
may neglect the actual meaning of the name, or even its 
apparent meaning to Welsh ears, and think only of the 
meaning which itinerant tinkers with a smattering of Welsh 
might extract from it. Penmachno has occurred to me as a 
possible identification, but some Welsh friends whom I have 
consulted are doubtful of this. Klugen=Irish cloigionn 
‘skull’. 

Kerribad ‘ Margaret’ (Kerribadh). 

kesig ‘a mare’ (kessig N). 

ké ‘where?’ Ké nyipa hii? ‘Where have you gone?’ ‘Where 
are you?’ See kar. 

klaiton ‘a ditch’, ‘wall’ (klaithon: claidhan G ‘a fence’, ‘ bank’). 
Ladu klaiton ‘a clay bank’. Irish claidhe [kii] with diminu- 
tive suffix An. 

klisp ‘to break’ (clisp, chlispen, clispen L, cheisp G) ‘to break 
by letting fall’ (L). Klispba hu ‘thou didst break’; Rlisp 
kun'a ‘a suspended priest’; Alispin talésk ‘ day (is) breaki 
Irish bris. 

klispis ‘trousers’ (also kliSis). Variant of riSpis, q.v. Irish briste, 
with English plural ending s. 


klitug ‘a sheep’. Fé klttug ‘mutton’. Etymology doubtful. 
kus ‘easy’ (clush C). Doubtful if Shelta: possibly from Irish 
furas. 


klid’ ‘a feather’. Kiid’-li ‘a feather-bed’. Compare grid’. 
klit’a ‘wool’ (kliitya). Compare gliitug. 
kogi ‘turnips’ (koggies C). Probably not Shelta. 
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koi ‘pincers’ (khoi L). 

koldni ‘a bud’ (coldni, coldi K). Irish coinnle, coindle. 

kolum ‘a sheep’ (colum K’). 

kom, kombat ‘a clergyman’ (com, combat C). 

kon ‘night’ (conn K’). Irish (a)-nocht [anoyt] ‘to-night’. 

kon‘in ‘a child’ (K). Perhaps the slang kind3in (from German 
or Yiddish: cf. ‘the kinchen lay’ in Olsver Twist). Or possibly 
a hypocoristic adaptation of the Irish coinin (kon‘in’] ‘a 
rabbit’. 

korib ‘to warm’ (corrib G). Korth your mdl’as at the t'era ‘warm 
your hands at the fire’ (G). Etymology doubtful. 

kori ‘foot’, ‘leg’ (kora ‘leg’ L’; kori ‘foot’ L; céra G). T’évpins 
@ hols [‘fingers of the foot’=] ‘toes’. Also kdli. Etymology 
doubtful. Hardly from Irish cos. 

koérig ‘vulva’ (kurrog). Lub a korig ‘vagina’; Rérig a gloy ‘a 
despicable man’. Etymology doubtful. : 

krad’i ‘to stop’, ‘stay’, ‘wait’, ‘to be, or to lie ina place’ (kradyi, 
kraji [y 1c], kradyin L, hatchi N ‘to remain’). Kra@d'hyit 
‘slow’ (L); krad’al ‘stopping’, ‘remaining’. See quotation 
under d’ox. Krad’s your pi ‘stop [shut] your mouth’. Irish 
stad. 

eran ‘a farm’ (cran(k)). Doubtful if Shelta. 

kranko ‘a turkey’. See granko. 

krauder ‘string’ (crowder L). 

kraudug ‘a hen’ (kaldthog L, crowdhel, croudég, créd’dg G, 
kraudug, kraudog). Craodag ‘an egg’ (K’). Irish cearc 
[k’ark]. 

kretum ‘sand’ (cretum K). Doubtful. 

krimaSt ‘a clergyman’ Also kumma&t. Irish ministéir, loan- 
word from English. 

kerif ‘old’. KriS karb ‘an old hag’; krif nad'vam ‘grandmother’: 
rif tobar [‘an old road’=] ‘a lane’. Irish sean (s‘an]. 

krifena ‘the old one’, ‘the elder’, ‘the eldest’. 

“a sheep’ (crimiim L, but omitted on republication). 

a cat’ (krépoch L, cripach G). K. sural [‘a running 


7 


ia 
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N). See grat’. 
). Uncorroborated. 
ag tall 
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krdluSk ‘hungry’ (A: clérus, crolusc ‘hunger’ G). Irish ocras 
{ukras] ‘hunger’. More properly the word should be rendered 
‘hunger’. A gives the sentence tha krélushk amilth (Ta 
krélugk a’ mwilga], a literal rendering of the Irish tA ocras 
orm ‘there is hunger on me’, ‘I am hungry’. 

keri in gloy kr ‘a smith’. Meaning uncertain. 


kuldrum ‘asleep’, ‘to sleep’. T’éy kuldrum ‘bed-clothes’. Irish 
codladh ‘sleep’. 


kuler ‘a shilling’ (kuller, kalor N). Not corroborated. 
keun’a ‘excreta’. Kun'‘a k’ena ‘a latrine’. 


kun’el ‘a potato’ (cunnel kunyel L, cullen, cultion G). Cant, not 
Shelta. 

kun’‘i ‘cacare’. 

kuri ‘a horse, donkey’ (kiri, yuri, curry ‘an ass’ G, curragh 
‘a horse’ F, kiiri A). T’al kurt ‘a mule’, or ‘jennet’; kurt 
b’in’t ‘a donkey’; kurt tom ‘a horse’; kurt Sural ‘a horse- 
race’ (stc in a MS. note, but more probably ‘race-horse’); 
kuris’ k’ena (crois-kaona G) ‘astable’. Irish gearran ‘a horse’. 

kurlim ‘to close’ (G). Kurlim a liirk ‘to close an eye’. 

kut’er ‘a cat’ (cutcher G). 


kiin’a ‘a priest’ (kina, kinya: okonneh L, cuinne G). Kin’'a a 
abista ‘ parish priest’; klisp kiin’a ‘a suspended priest’. 
kut’i ‘a piece’, ‘bit’. N gives hatchi kootschi [Rad's kit's] for 
‘stop a little longer’. Irish cuid [kud’] ‘a piece, share’. 


K’ 

k’en, k’ena ‘a house’ (kiéna, kyena, kena, ken; kiéna, kiéna LL’, 
kin C’, keen F, cian K’, ciam, cian, ciar C, ce’na G). B’or’ 
a k'ena ‘woman of the house’. A Séd's-k'en (shades-cane G) 
“police-barrack’; cian toim (W) [‘big house’=] ‘a cottage’; 
ctan b'tn’ (W), ceampain (K’), b’in's k’ena (G) [‘ little house’ =] 
‘a tent’; k’en-gd@ter ‘a public house’; k’en gropa ‘a shop’; 
k’'en ned’as ‘a lodging house’; k’en spurko ‘a brothel’; 
k’en-gop ‘a poorhouse’; kiénthss [k‘entis] ‘houses’ (8 31). 
Sometimes interchanges with Romani kér. 

k’erp ‘to lie’, ‘to peach’, ‘give information’ (chirps L ‘lies’). 
Lyeskin chirps, or k’erpin’ ‘telling fortunes’. Cherpin (L), 
said to mean ‘a book’. Also chirp, churp. Probably from 
breag (br’eg] ‘a lie’, which suggests the spelling here adopted, 
with k’ rather than with t’. 


k’erp’ra ‘a liar’, ‘impostor’ (churpera, y 2a). 
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k'Edi ‘a cap’ (céidi G). Probably cant. 

k’érk ‘a garment’ (cheirk, pron. chair-k (G) but here spelt with 
k’ rather than with t’ on account of apparent connexion with 
Irish ceart [k’art] ‘a rag’). G’ég an old k’érk from the glox 
‘ask the man for an old garment’. 

k’ima ‘a stick’. Properly t’ima or d’ima, from Irish maide 
[mwad’a]. 

x 


yaran ‘S’deis sium a meartsacha air aicharan’ (W)=siés-im a 
‘“march’-aya ara yaran ‘we are ‘‘marching’’ [=going] on 
the sea’. yaran, not otherwise recorded, must be a perversion 
of Irish fairrge [far’g’e or war’g’e] ‘sea’. 

yurin ‘a can’ (khurrhin). Said to be a Munster word. 


L 


labért ‘to exchange’ (laberth). Irish malairt. 

laburt ‘to curse’, ‘a curse’ (labirth). Irish mallacht. 

lad'ram ‘soap’ (latherum). English ‘lather’. 

ladu ‘earth’; ‘dirt’, ‘dirty’ (ladhii, ladher [y 3k]). Loda (G) ‘a 
[clay] floor’; lodach (G) ‘dirt’. Ned’as ladu ‘a graveyard’: 
on ladu (y 1d) ‘on land’. Irish talamh [tala]. 

lad’n‘ay ‘daughter’ (laidneach G). 

lag ‘to conduct’. He'll lag you home ‘he'll see you home’. 

lagprat ‘a fish’ (N). Not corroborated, but compare laprdg. 

lagiin “a porringer’ (G). Possibly from Irish noigin. 

lampa ‘a bag’ (lampé). Lampa munt'es ‘tobacco-pouch’; 1. gored 
‘a purse’. Irish mala. 

lampéid’ ‘a blanket’ (G). Irish blaincéad, from English. 

lampdg ‘a tinker’s budget’ of tools, etc. (G). Diminutive of 
lampa. 

lanach ‘a highway’ (W). 

laprdg ‘a duck’, ‘goose’ (G): laprogh ‘a bird’ (L). 

laskon ‘salt’ (laskern: lascon G, l6skum A). Irish salann. 

lasp ‘taste’ (larsp, lesp). Irish blas. 

la&iil ‘nice’, ‘pretty’, ‘a flower’ (lashool L, loshul, loshin ‘sweet’ 
L, d4shuwul A). Superlative laStilest (y rf). Lasiiry dora ‘nice 
bread’ (G); lashuil thalosk (las#l talésk) ‘fine day’, ‘good 
morrow’ (G’). Irish deiseamhail [d*és’fil]. 
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lat’rum ‘butter’ (latherum). 
labi ‘to hide’. Irish foluigh [folt] (?). 


akin ‘a girl’ (larkin L’, leicheen L, 14k‘in, larkin A, lackeen F, 
lackan C’, lakin G). G’ami lakin ‘a prostitute’. Irish cailin. 


Waker ‘a tailor’ (larkr [y 1b]). Irish tailliir [tal’ir), from English. 
lakiin ‘a stool’ (G). 

I l&sk ‘to light’ (larsk). Irish las. 

2 lask ‘a stool’ (lesk G). Also losk. Irish stol. 


Jasin In the expressions lastin gater, |. nad'ram ‘grandfather’, 
‘grandmother’ (G). Irish sean-athair, sean-mhathair, but 
the prefixed la- is obscure. 


lédog ‘a lady’ (G). From English. The by-form yédug (q.v.) 
suggests that this should be spelt l’&éddg. 


liba ‘blood’. Irish fuil. 

Libisk ‘ Philip’. 

ligi ‘a church’. Irish eaglais [aglis’]. 

linska ‘a name’. Irish sloinne. See munik. 

li ‘a bed’. Li-ned’as ‘a bed-place’, ‘lying-down-place’. Irish 
luighe (li) ‘lying down’. 

lispa ‘a dish’ (G): lispog (G) ‘a basin’. Od mid’dg lispa ‘a two- 
shilling piece’ (G). Etymology doubtful. 

loban ‘a cabin: a tent’ (G). Irish bothan [bohan]. 

lod ‘white’ (G). Gored lod ‘silver money’. 

lodax ‘mud’, ‘dirt’, ‘soot’ (G). Also gloday. Irish lathach 
(aha). 

lork ‘a car’, ‘cart’ (lorch ‘a two-wheeled vehicle’ L, lorc G). 
Etymology uncertain. 

losk ‘a stool’ (lorsk: losc G). Irish sto]. See lask. 

losport ‘a bastard’ (G). Perversion of the English word. 

léber ‘to hit’, ‘strike’, Paes yid (lubran, litber ‘to hit’ 
‘strike’ L). L6’be dhil ar’e pi (A), translated ‘hit him on 
the mouth’, but properly 16b(r)a (mé) dil ar a’ pi ‘T’'ll hit 
you on the mouth’. A also gives ‘lobrame dhie’l’, which is 
the same expression. Irish buail. 

lésp ‘to marry’ (lorsp). Irish pds. 

léspo ‘married’ (lorspo: lospi G). L. b’6r’ ‘a married woman’. 

lub ‘ a hole’ (lub G‘a chimney ’). Lub git * prison’; lub @ korig 
‘vagina’; lub a ty ‘anus’. Irish poll ‘a hole’. 
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luba ‘a word’ (lubba: lob, loba G; in y 3k ‘advice’). Perhaps 
Insh Jabhradh [laura] ‘talk’, but doubtful. 

luban ‘a tent’ (G). See loban. 

lud ‘blind’. Irish dall. 

ludni ‘haste’ (K). Doubtful. 


lud’ra ‘north’. L. munk'ri ‘north-country’, ‘Ulster’; tdral a 
lud’ra ‘north-country accent’ (y 3k). Irish tuaidh. 


ludus ‘light’ (ludhus, ludhers). Irish solas. 

lugil ‘to cry out’, ‘to cry aloud’. Also lugil axyim. In y 3g karb 
luggd ayim should be lugsld aytm. B’Gér'-lugil ‘a crying 
woman’, ‘banshee’. Ligin (G) ‘crying’. Irish glaodh (gle). 

lumi ‘a tent-cover’ (lomi G). 

lur’an ‘shoes’ (luirean W). Irish cuardn. 

Jusk Only found in the expression strépuck lusk (L’), ‘son of a 
harlot’, uncorroborated and doubtful. 


luskan ‘hoop’ of a tin can (luscan G). 

luskan ‘a herring’ (luscdn G). Irish scadan. 

I lus ‘to eat’, ‘drink’, ‘bite’, ‘smoke’. Lu brds ‘to eat food’: 
lu§ ga@ter ‘to drink’; lug st'tma ‘to smoke a pipe’. Lusin- 
k’ena ‘an eating-house’. Etymology uncertain. Lush is a 
common cant word, but as in the case of g’ami (q.v.) it is 
not certain which language has the priority. 


2 luk ‘porter’ (the drink): F, G. 

lutram ‘a prostitute’: in the expression luthrum’s goiyera (L’). 
Irish meirdreach. 

labin ‘a loaf’ (G). Irish builin. 

lik ‘a corner’ (lurk). Diminutive larcdn (G). Irish cil. 

lG-5g ‘meal’ (G). La-dg nap ‘flour’; 1. bravan ‘oatmeal’. 

lirk an eye’ (lurrk, lark: lurk, lirk L, ld’rki A, lure G). Irish 

earc. 

larkdg ‘belonging to the eye’. Liirkdg slun’a ‘spectacles’. 

lirp ‘flour’ (G). Irish plir. 

lat ‘ porridge’ (G). 

I ly ‘fresh’ (W). See elima. 

2 ly ‘another’ (G). A nid’a ly ‘another person’. See x a. 

3 ly ‘queer’ (G). K’ena ly ‘a queer house’; gloy ly ‘a queer man’. 
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l’ag ‘to lose’, ‘to forget’ (y 3i), ‘to pawn’ (lug, lyag: l'yogh L). 
L’ag k'ena ‘a pawnshop’. Irish caill. 

\’agun ‘a loss’ (lyagurn). Irish cailleamhain [kal’a-an’}. 

Vart ‘mind’ (liart G). 

1’e ‘white’. Irish geal. 

l’esk ‘to tell’ (laisk G’). L’esk d'arp ‘to tell truth’. Irish sgéal 
“a story’. 

l’esko ‘a story’. Irish sgéal. 

l‘ibis ‘sweet’ (G). Irish milis. 

lim ‘a side’, ‘edge’: ‘beside’. Od l'im ‘both ways’, ‘both sides’ 
(y rb); l’sm a Srén'a ‘beside the Boyne’. Insh imeal [im’al] 
‘border’. 

l'iggad ‘a skillet’ (lishgadh). 

l'it’en ‘people’ (lychyen L). Not corroborated. 

livin ‘a mill’. Irish muilleann. The initial m has suffered lenition 
after being taken over into Shelta. 


‘ima ‘a louse’. Irish miol. Also fyiima. 

I l’iman ‘a mile’ (y 2a). 

2 liman ‘a year’ (laiimon, lyimon: limina G). L’iman wart ‘one 
year’; od Stkr l'tman ‘two or three years’. From the dative 
of bliadhain: ‘sa’ mbliadhain [sa ml‘fan’] ‘in the year’. 


l‘irk ‘wit’, ‘sense’: also yirk. So spelt, but most probably /i-ak. 
Insh ciall. 


Virko ‘witty’. 
l‘ogay ‘a small boy’ (liogach bin W). Irish buachail. 
ltr’ ‘money’. 
M 
made] ‘a tail’ (L). Irish earball, but the connexion is doubtful. 
maksti ‘a cat’. Prob. Romani matka. 


mayal ‘a church’. Also mayer. Perhaps Irish caipeal ‘chapel’. 
Compare grépul. 


maxon ‘a cup’. Klispu mayon‘a broken cup’. Irish cupan, from 
English. 

mam’rum ‘a room’ (nomroom, nomera G). Mazm'‘rum gater ‘tap- 
room’. Irish seomra, from English ‘chamber’. 


mang ‘talking’ (manging C’). 
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mankers, mankerso ‘handkerchief’. English Shelta only. Tom 
mankerso ‘a shawl’; mankers gri-ed ‘a silk handkerchief’. 

mantri ‘soup, broth’. Irish anbruth. 

mark ‘a bone’. Mark-nid’as [‘bone-place’=] ‘Marylebone’: an 
interesting example of folk-etymology. Insh cnamh [knaw: 
in North Ireland and Scotland pronounced kraw]. See the 
note under kAmpa, above. 

marro In y 3e is a corruption of incorrect Irish ma raibh ‘if 
there were’. 

ma%in ‘a goose’ (masheen L, maisin G). Doubtful etymology. 
Also translated ‘cat’, in which case it will come from puisin 
“pussy”. 

maSir ‘a hammer’ (mosiir G). Irish casir. 

méal’a ‘hand’, ‘arm’; ‘a handle’, ‘to handle’ (mailya, malya: 
maile G, ma‘lyl A). Mdl’a nap ‘a white handle’. Mailyas, 
moillhas ‘fingers’ (L); mailyen ‘feeling’, ‘taking’, ‘handling’ 
(L). Mal’a’a (G) ‘arrested’. Irish lamh [la] ‘hand’, but 
compare the English cant ‘mawleys’. 

medel ‘ black’ (medthel L). 

med’ri ‘to carry’ (medhri, medheri). B’or’ med’rin (G) ‘a pregnant 
woman’. Irish breith ‘to carry’. 

megit ‘a sheep’ (K). Not Shelta. 

meilor ‘an ass’ (N). Not Shelta. 

menthroh A gives a sentence I'm méslien [=mitslz-im] to stini 
ni [read my] nidhe [nid’a] ‘menthroh’, translated ‘I'm going 
to see my friend’. Compare grintala. Both words are pro- 
bably corruptions of the Irish muinntear, a person’s ‘ people’ 
(i.e. family, friends, followers, etc.). 

mer’gin ‘a tinker’s box’ (merigin G). 

méri ‘stairs’ (merhi, merra). Sturt the mam’rum, swurt the méri 
‘Into the room, up the stairs’. Irish staighre [stair’e], from 
English. 

mérko, mérkidg ‘nose’ (mearig G, merrih L, menoch (misprint 
for merroch) L, smar’agh A). Etymology doubtful. 

mid‘og ‘a shilling’ (midyog, mijog, mijik: midgic L, midedg G, 
mfdyok A). Od mid’og ‘a florin’. Etymology doubtful. 

mile3. Tush ¢ [=Gaelic ta sé ‘he is’] milesh (L), translated ‘he 
is staying there’. 

milk ‘a bit’, ‘a piece’. MwilSa krdd'i’d a milk (y 3b) ‘I waited 
a bit’; he bug’d a milk of his dil ‘he took hold of him’. 
Doubtful etymology. 
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mink’er ‘a tinker’ (minkr, minkér, minkyer: minkler L’, minkier 
A, nacer G). Mink’er taral ‘tinker’s talk’, ‘Shelta’. Irish, 
from English, tinncéir [tink’ér]. 

min’art ‘now’, ‘to-day’ (minart, minydrth, minirth, minydérth, 
miinyirth). See n’urt. Talésk min‘trt ‘to-day’. Irish indid 
‘to-day’, or perhaps anois [anis’] ‘now’. 

misla‘in ‘raining’ (mislain L). Probably English ‘mizzling’. 

misler ‘a doctor’ (missler G). 

I misli ‘to go’, ‘walk’, ‘depart’: in L incorrectly rendered ‘come’, 
‘coming’, ‘to send’. Msslt ayim ‘go out’. Ar-mislo ‘gone’: 
adverbially in g’et’a l'tman ar-mislo (y 2a) ‘[twenty miles] 
away’. Needi-mizzler (L’) ‘a tramp’, should be #id’a ar- 
mislo ‘a person ‘‘on the go”’. Bog ar-mislo ‘to escape’, 
“get away’. As in English periphrastic future, ‘going’ to do 
anything: misli-tn to sahu his d’il ‘going to drown himself’ 
(y Ia). Miesli, misli (L); miseli (L) translated ‘quick’. 
Misia gl’ét tom (B 87) means ‘to walk [to a] big mountain’; 
a’maslachadh (W) ‘walking’. Sometimes in a causative or 
transitive sense: mssli gosta li-dg on the lit (G) ‘put enough 
meal on the porridge’; misli the lodus aytm ‘put the light out’. 
Perhaps Irish siubhal (s‘iiwal) ‘to walk’, but rather remote. 


2 misli ‘to want’ (G). Do you misli gored? ‘Do you want money?’ 
Possibly Irish teastuighim [t’astim] ‘to want’, but again, 
rather remote. 

misli-er ‘a walker’, ‘tramp’, ‘vagrant’ (misleér G). 

mi ‘to hit’. Mish it thom (L), translated ‘hit it hard’. Irish 
aimsighim [aims’im] ‘to hit (a mark)’. 

miSir’ ‘a dresser’ [cupboard for holding china, etc.] (mistir G). 
Trish drosiir. 

mit’ni ‘a policeman’ (mithani, mithni L’). 

mider, midril ‘devil’ (miderr, midher, midhurl, midhril: medhil, 
midil G). Ri-mider, translated ‘double devil’ (but see ri, be- 
low). Ned'as a mider ‘Hell’. Irish diabhal. 

mideral ‘devilment’. 

miltég ‘a shirt’, ‘shift’, ‘sheet’ (milthug, miltug: miltég G, 
melthog L’, milltog N, millthogue F). 

mirsriin ‘shawl’ (G). 

migdg ‘tongue’ (mil§og). 

miSur ‘scissors’. M. b’tn’'s ‘a scissors’; m. tom ‘a shears’. Irish 
siosur. 

mo ‘my’ (Irish). Sometimes rendered emphatic by addition of 
-sa to the following noun (Irish). 
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molem ‘cold bruised potatoes’ (mollem). 

molson ‘an ass’ (N). 

mong ‘a fool’ (G). Probably back-slang from Anglo-Insh ‘gom’. 

mongas ‘tongs’ (G). From English. 

morghen ‘a rabbit’ (N). 

mogona ‘a goose’. See maSin. 

Motas ‘Thomas’ (Mothas: Mitas G). 

mugataé ‘folly’ (mugadhath). 

mugatién ‘a fool’ (mugadh, mugadhon: mongadan G). Irish 
amadan, with influence from mong, q.v. 

mugel ‘an apple’ (mugel A, muggle G). Mugel-ned'as, mugel- 
ragli ‘an orchard’. Irish ubhall [il] ‘an apple’; mogall in 
Irish means ‘apple of the eye’. 

mukin’‘e ‘dwelling’, ‘living’ (mukin, mukinya [y rf]). Irish comh- 
naidhe [k6ni] ‘inhabiting’, ‘habitation’. 

mul ‘a woman’ (mull G). 

mund‘ari ‘lunch’ (munjari). Probably cant from French manger, 

mungin See mut’i. 

I muni (K) ‘a dyke’, ‘wall’. 

2 muni In the sentence mums t'era ‘light the fire’. Perhaps from 
Irish adhnadh [eina] to ‘kindle’ a fire. 

munik, munika, munska ‘a name’. Perhaps Irish ainm ‘name’; 
but cf. common cant word moniker. 

munk'ri ny (munkera, munkeni, mackrey=monkery L’). 
Munk'ri-nid'a ‘a country fellow’; git munk'ri [‘black 
country’=] ‘an ill-omened place’, ‘place of witchcraft’; 
Grit Munk'ri [‘New Country’ =] ‘America’; Lut’ra munk'ri 
‘Ulster’; Swurt-a-Munk'rs [‘Up-country’=] ‘Munster’. Pos- 
sibly from Irish tearmann ‘a church glebe’, but being a 
common cant expression may not be true Shelta. 

munt’es ‘tobacco’ (munches, munshi K, mii’‘ncias A). Lampa 
munt'es ‘tobacco-pouch’; sdpa munt'es ‘twist tobacco’, Sark 
munt'es ‘cut tobacco’. 

mun’i ‘good’, ‘well’ (muni: mOinni, moryeni L, mii‘ni A, mupe G). 
Comparative mun‘ter; mun'ser grdsta ‘still more pleased’. 
Doubtful etymology. 

mun’‘ia® ‘goodness’, apleseing 
‘Heaven’. Mun'saé a Dal’ 


you’. 
muskro ‘a policeman’ (N). Romani moskerd. 


(muniath, muniarth). In (a) 
6n di'l ‘The blessing of God upon 


— 
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mut’i ‘a rabbit’ (muiti, mungin, mungen K). 
mirin ‘a cow’ (mooreen G). 


miiskdg ‘a spoon’ (mfistég G). See nispog. Irish spiindg, from 
English. 

miti, mitdg ‘a stocking’ (G). Also mitana. From Irish miotég 
or mitin ‘a mitten’. 

mwén’a ‘last’, ‘behind’, ‘yesterday’ (miénya, miréna, myéna). 
StS a glox iart-in mwén’a mwilsa ‘There’s a man talking 
behind me’. Mwén'a Grddni ‘Last Saturday’. Irish i ndiaidh 
[in’‘iay] ‘ behind’. 

mwik ‘West’. Muwitk gloy ‘a Connacht man’. 

Mwikamo ‘Connacht’. 

mwi'l, mwilSa ‘I’, ‘me’ (amiilth A). See d’il. Sometimes used 
for the plural, as in a, y 2a. Genitive, mwil§a’s. 


mwog ‘a pig’ (miiog, miiogh L, moo-og G, mouge F, mough K). 
Irish muc. 


M’ 
m/‘ali ‘sweet’ (mealaidh W, meali K). Perhaps Irish meala 
‘honey’. 
m’aunes ‘decent’. Irish deagh-nds [d’ai-nos] ‘decency’. 
m/’aur ‘fat’. M’aur sugiin ‘fat bacon’; skat m’aura ‘oil’. Irish 
reamhar [r‘Aiiar] ‘fat’. 
m‘auso ‘a dance’, ‘a dancer’, ‘to dance’ (8 40). Muwilfa's a 


mun's m'auso ‘I’m a good dancer’. Irish damhsa [d4tisa] 
‘to dance’. 


m’ena ‘yesterday’. Irish indé. But see mwén’a. 


m‘iskon ‘a woman's breast’ (miskon, myiskon). Etymol 
doubtful. an 


N 


na ‘of the’ (y 1a). Genitive of Irish article. 

2na ‘in’. Na-havart ‘at home’; Sérku na sli ‘ daughter-in-law’. 

nad’ram ‘mother’ (nadherum: naderum G, na’dhrum A). Nad’ram 
tom ‘grandmother’ (y 3g); Nad'ram a Dal'én ['Mother of 
God’ =] ‘The Virgin Mary’. Irish mathair [maher]. 

nagat ‘a donkey’ (naggat). 

naker ‘a tinker’ (nacer G). See mink’er. 

nalk ‘to clean’, ‘to wash’. Nalks ‘clean’. See analt. 

nanti ‘a turnip’ (K). 
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I nap ‘white’. Nap gored [‘white’=] ‘silver money’. Irish ban. 

2 nap ‘to take off’ [clothes]. Napd a grifin ‘he took off his coat’ 
(y rb). Irish bain. 

3nap ‘to milk’. Goiyera napin nad’ram's m'tskon ‘a sucking 
child’. Irish bainne ‘milk’. 

4nap (n‘ap) ‘a turnip’. Inox niap (G). 

I naper ‘to meddle with’. Naperd his d'tl ‘meddled with him’ 
(y re). Iny 2a, aan should apparently be napertn. Etymo- 
logy uncertain: Irish bain (?). 

2 maper ‘a spade’ (napr, nepr). Irish ramhan. 

nark ‘a stitch’. See nak’. G gives a nork of inoc libts ‘a pinch 
of sugar’. 

nasd’@§ ‘here’, ‘with’ (nasdésh, nasjésh). Téri nasd’éf ‘come 
here |’ 

nak’ ‘a stitch’, in the sense of ‘a small rag of clothing’. Nid’é¢ 
anak’ (B 76) ‘[He has] not a stitch [upon him]’. Irish snaithe 
{snah’e], which is used in the same way. Irish faic {fw4k] 
is also used in the same sense and might be the origin of the 
word: but the r inserted in the spelling nark suggests that 
the a is long. 

nap ‘to give’ (naup G). Irish gabh. 

nglii ‘a nail’ (nglou L). 

ng’aka ‘a tin can’ (ngeacca G). Also n’aka. 

niba ‘a pin, pen’. Nsba lark ‘a needle’; n. sl’uy ‘a pen’. English 
‘nib’ or pin’. 

nimpa ‘a pint’. Corruption of English. 

nimpin ‘a pin’ (G). Perhaps Irish cipin [k’ip’in] ‘a small [wooden] 

in’. 


nid‘a ‘a person’, ‘a fellow’ (nidha, nidya: noid W, noig K: 
nija G, nidia L, needi-mizzler L’ [=nid'a ar-mislo]). Nid’éé 
nid'a ‘There is no one’; nid'a mun’i ‘an angel’; nid’éé nid’a 
but mwiifa [‘no one but I’=] ‘I am alone’. Irish duine 
[dun’e]. 

nid’e3 ‘no’, ‘not’, ‘nothing’, ‘do not’, ‘isor are not’, and, generall 
an expression of negation in assertion or command (nidas 
nidésh, nidyésh, nyesh, nijésh, nijish, nijes), Nid’e& hari ‘do 
not buy’. Nejtsh (C’), translated ‘stand back! look out! 
Irish ni h-eadh [ni ha] ‘it is not’. Compare stes. 


nip ‘yellow’. Nip gloy ‘an Orangeman’. Irish buidhe [bwi]. 
nox Interrogative prefix=Latin nonne. Irish nach [noy]. 
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nolk ‘clean’. See nalk, and anAlt. 
nolsk ‘near’. T6r1 molsk ‘come near’. Irish i ndail [i nal’)‘near’. 
nongas ‘tongs’ (G). Also mongas. From English. 
ndb’ri ‘turf’, ‘peat’, ‘a bog’ (ndberi: nobera G). Nob’ri Seldrit 
[‘Bog-Shelta’=] ‘Shelta’.1 Compare the common phrase 
“Bog-Latin’. Irish mon. 
nuga ‘a gun’ (nugga: nuggus, nuggle G). Nuga b‘in's ‘a pistol’. 
Irish gunna, from English. 


nulsk ‘when?’ Nulsk you siini mwilsa ?‘ When [will] you [come to] 
see me?’ Perhaps Irish nuair ‘when’, but this is not interro- 
gative. 

numpa ‘a pound ‘(sterling or avoirdupois); (nump, numpa G), 
‘half sovereign’. Sikr numpa tul ‘five pounds’ worth’; numpa 
oid ‘a pound of butter’; tom numpa ‘a bank note’. Irish 
punt. 


nup ‘back’, ‘at the back of’. Stinid the gloy spurku the b'ér’ nup 
of the gré-ed ‘{I)saw the man (misbehaving) behind the bridge’. 
Irish muin. 

nuta ‘a hat’ (nutha F). 

nup ‘to micturate’. N#p k’ena ‘a urinal’. Irish miin ‘urine’. 

niis Apparently used only in the expression miés a Dal’én ‘ Blessing 
of bod’, ‘for God's sake’, ‘with the help of God’, and similar 
meanings. Irish son, used exclusively in the expression ar son 
‘for the sake of’. 


niispog ‘a spoon’ (G). Irish spiinég. 


N’ 

n’akul ‘to tie’, ‘a binding’ (nyakirl). N. @ midi ‘a garter’; 
n'akult [(nyakerlt » 3d] ‘tied’, ‘clasped’. Irish ceangal. 

1 n‘ak ‘to lack’. Doubtful etymology. 

2n’&k ‘a rogue’ (nyak, nyark). Od ny&k mink'er (y 2a) ‘Two 
rascals of tinkers’. Contraction of Irish bitheamhnach 
{b‘ihtinay (?)], ‘a thief’. 

n‘aka ‘a bucket’, ‘can’ (naga). Irish canna, from English. 

n’&kis ‘ ish’. 2n’ak, with English formative suffix -ish. 
NaS rigliam {‘roguish iron’ =} ‘brass’. 

1 It is not clear whether this means ‘Shelta‘ in general, or ‘bad Shelta', 
i.e. a learner's halting effort at peaking Shelta. More likely the latter. 
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n’edas ‘a place’: ‘to lodge’ (nedas, nedhers, nyedhers: naddis, 
nadas G, nethnis=‘bed* C’). K’en n’edas [nmedhers kena, 
nédaskan (L’)] ‘a lodging-house’; ”. gater ‘a drinking place’, 
‘public-house’, ‘drinking booth’; ». a Dal’én ‘Heaven’; 
n. a mider ‘Hell’; ». a t’era ‘grate’; 1. ladu ‘a graveyard’; 
n. rélti ‘a camping place’; m. Sural ‘a racecourse’; mugel- 
n’edas ‘an orchard’, Nyadas (L), translated ‘table’. Irish 
ionad ‘place’. 

n’éfin ‘shame’ (nyéfn). An eifish ‘a shame’ (G): read a néf’sg, 
Doubtful etymology. 

n’‘érp ‘to smell’, ‘a smell’. Irish bréan ‘fetid’. 

N’étas ‘James’ (Nyethus). Irish Séamas [S’€mas]. 

N’ikair ‘Barlow’, a Tinker surname. 

n‘ipa Used only in the phrase ké n’ipa tha? ‘Where are you?’ 
(Prof. O’Maille, University College, Galway, suggests to me 
that this may be a perversion of cé ndeachaidh ti? ‘where 
have you gone?’ Pronounced in the west of Ireland cé 
ndeaghaidh ti [ke n’‘ia tii], the p being inserted for disguise.] 

n’ok ‘to wish’, ‘to want’. L’esk the b’ér’, n'ok to sini her d’il 
‘Tell the woman I want to see her’. Possibly Irish cion 
‘affection’. 

n‘ok’lur ‘a chain’ (nyokalir). See n‘akul. 

n‘okul ‘a candle’ (nyokurl: nuckle G). N’okul sor¥ ‘a resin- 
candle’; #’skl’dr (nucledir G) ‘a match’. Irish coineall. 

n’ugi ‘a guinea’ (nyuggi: nyO(d)gee ‘a pound’ L’). From English 
guinea’. 


n’uk ‘a head’, ‘top’, ‘penny’: ‘one’ (numeral) (niuc G, nyock, 
nyok L’ L, nyuk A). Plural n’ukt as in mwtlSa’s and dilga's 
n'uki ‘our heads’. Sékr n’uk ‘threepence’; n’uk a k’ena ‘roof 
of the house’. Irish ceann (k’an) ‘head’. A gives nyik= 
‘one’, 6n nyik=‘two’, on the authority of one of his tinker 
informants, but admits that other tinkers laughed at these 
expressions. 

n’urt ‘now’ (nurth, nyurth). Irish anois [anis’}. 

n‘fikal ‘a bridle’. 

O 

1 od ‘two’ (od, 4d: odd L’). Od grifin ‘eight-pence’; od t’alson 
[‘two half-crowns '=] “five shillings’. Od-lim [he looked ‘two 
sides’ =] ‘both ways’ (y 1b). In ordinal sense od téirk sahu'd 
“the second time, he was drowned’ (y re). Irish dé. 

20d ‘to’ (preposition). Od lim ‘beside’. Also ‘too’: S#é&, and 
mun’s od Pes, and well too’. Irish do. if 
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oid ‘butter’ (oidh, oiith: aidh L, ide G). Oid #'erpu [‘cooked 
butter’=] ‘cheese’. Etymology doubtful: Irish im is rather 
remote. 


ola See ela. 

olomi ‘night’ (dholimi (G) [=2h’ olomt].) Oloms ahtinSk ‘to-night, 
this coming night’; olom: aydram ‘ to-morrow night’. Etymo- 
logy doubtful. 

olsk ‘over’, ‘past’. Sari olsk od ‘a quarter past two’. Irish 
i n-6l ‘after’. 

opagro ‘a shop’ (G). See gropa. 

oura ‘a town’ (G). See Avali. 


P 
Palantus ‘England’, ‘English’ (palanthus, parantus). 


I pani ‘water’ (pani G, pawnie K). Borrowed from Romani: the 
usual Shelta word is skai. 


2 pani ‘a hare’ (panie G). 

pek ‘bread’ (peck G). 

pi ‘mouth’ (pee L, pi G). Apparently Hebrew pi, perhaps bor- 
rowed from Yiddish, perhaps a scholastic reminiscence. 


pokkonus ‘a magistrate’ (N). Not Shelta: Anglo-Romani po- 
konyus, ‘justice of the peace’. 


pornuc ‘a Protestant’ (G). See bldrna. 
pras ‘food’. See bras. 
prask ‘to break wind’. 


R 

rabéd’ ‘a cap’ (rabéid G). Irish bareud. 

rabista ‘a parish’ (rabbister). Kin'a a rabisia ‘the parish priest’. 
Irish pardiste. 

rabl’in ‘a sheet’ (raiblin G). Nalki rabl'in ‘a clean sheet’. Irish 
braitlin. 

radam ‘war’ (?). Gloy radam ‘a soldier’ (y 1d). 

ra A gives Nad’ram ké ra [kera’] thu mo gaSera? ‘Mother, where 


did you leave my father?’ Nothing like ra seems to occur 
elsewhere. 


Rab, Rabin ‘Mary’. Irish Mairin [Mar’in]. 
tag ‘acar’ (rawg L’ ‘waggon’; roglan L ‘a four-wheeled vehicle’; 
rawg F). Rdg-t'era (a ‘ fire-car’=] ‘a train’. English car. 
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ragli ‘a garden’. Possibly Irish garrdha, but doubtful. 

rak, rark ‘a way’, ‘manner’. Ardrk ‘in the same manner '; that 
vark ‘then’, ‘in that case’. Possibly, but doubtfully, adapta- 
tion of do réir ‘according to’. 

raks ‘without’. Etymology doubtful. 

ragli ‘to laugh’ (raglin G ‘laughing’; r’ghoglin, gogh’leen L). 
Inish gaire. 

ran‘al ‘beer’ (rauniel, runniel L). The word was never heard by 
Sampson (Journal, G.L.S. 1, ii, p. 219) and he supposed it to 
be another form of sinal. But R gives it in his vocabulary, 
from M’Cormick's Tinkler Gypsies. Etymology doubtful. 

Relantus See Rilantus. 

relti See riltdg. 

rengan ‘a kettle’, ‘pot’ (K). Etymology doubtful. 

réb’ ‘hay’ (réib G). Grup réb’ ‘a wisp of hay’. 

régium ‘iron’ (raglan, réglan L ‘a hammer’; riaglon L ‘iron’. 
Perhaps reagain W ‘kettle’ should come here. Riglum G 
“a soldering-iron’). N’aktS réglum ‘brass’; gittena’s réglum tom 
[‘a smith’s big iron’=] ‘an anvil’; mal’e riglum G ‘a tinker's 
hand-stake’. Etymology doubtful. 

ribad ‘a hat’ (ribadh). See rabéd’. 

rid’u ‘enceinte’ (ridi, ridyi). 

Rilantu ‘Irish’. 747-in Rilantu ‘talking Irish’. Perversion of the 
word ‘Ireland’. 

Rilantus ‘Ireland’, ‘Roman Catholic’. Compare Palantus. 

riltsg ‘a quilt’, ‘a sheet’ (rilthug). Ned’as riltéig ‘a camp’; 
riltdg-réglum ‘sheet-iron’. Also relti. Irish braitledg. 

rill ‘mad’ (rilhu: rilye G). Gloy ril# ‘a lunatic’; b’dr’ rili ‘a mad 
woman’; ¢‘al rilu ‘half mad’. Irish buile. Perhaps to be spelt 
ril’u. 

rin3kal ‘a sievemaker’ (y 3f). 

risp ‘to christen’. Rtspu ‘christening’: talésk rispa ‘Christmas 
Day’; oloms risp ‘birthday’ [or name-day?]. Either from 
baisteadh (‘baptism’) or the name Criost (Christ), In a rough 
note of Dr Sampson's risp is translated ‘born’. 

ri Ri-mider, translated ‘double devil’. There seems no other 
evidence for ri=‘double’: possibly it is Irish ri ‘king’ and 
denotes a pre-eminence of diabolism in the person to whom 
the word 1s applied. [In » 3h, however, it is applied to a 
woman.?} 

1 But this is ambiguous: comparison with the following paragraph 
(y 3i) suggests that the full expression should be ri-mider's karb ‘the king- 
devil's {= Satan's] old woman’. 
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Ribin ‘Bridget’. 

rik, rirk ‘a comb’. Irish ciar. 

ril’e ‘intoxicating’. Perhaps identical with rila, which see. 

ripux ‘a prostitute’ (ripu, ripuk: ripoch G, reepuck L’). In f 51, 
as a verb, ‘to play the prostitute’. Irish striopach. 

risbat ‘a basket’ (rispog: risbaith, rasbeth A, raspéid G). Rispog 
lakin ‘a basket-girl’. Irish bascaod [baskéd], from English. 

risk ‘a razor’. Irish sgian. 

rispiin ‘a prison’, ‘gaol’ (reesbin L’, réspun L, rispen, reespoon G; 
réspun ‘to steal’ L). Irish priosiin, from English. 

riSpa ‘a pair’ (rispes: réspes L, rishpah F ‘a pair of trousers’). Rixpa 
gultmas ‘a pair of boots’. Query, from Irish briste ‘ breeches’. 

robikin ‘rain’ (robicin, robbiniuc G). 

rodus ‘a door’ (rudhus: rodus G). Leland’s impossible th’m’ddusk 
seems to be a misreading of th’ruddusk in a badly wnitten 
note (th’=English ‘the’). Leland’s handwriting was not 
of the most legible. Irish doras. 

roixa ‘a card’ (playing-card). Probably from Irish carta ‘a card’. 

rubdg ‘a box’, ‘a bag’. Irish mealbhég {m’alwég] ‘a bag’. 

rud’u ‘a sweetheart’: ‘to woo’. Etymology doubtful. 

rud‘ua@ ‘courtship’ (rujiiath). 

ruket ‘a bucket’. English. 

ruspan ‘a purse’. Irish sparan. 

ramog ‘an egg’ (rumug: rumogh L’, rumug L, rimégh, plur. 
rfimoéghe A). See grdmug. 

ruski ‘a basket’. See risbat. 


S 

-sa, -a Irish emphatic suffix, especially after pronouns, as in 
mo a@'tl-Sa, mwil-§a. 

sacanta ‘quiet’ (sucanti G). Irish macdnta. 

sahu, satu ‘to drown’, ‘drowning’. To be sahud ‘to be drowned’ 
(y 1d). Irish bathadh [baha] ‘drowning’. 

saiher ‘a chair’. Irish cathaoir (kahfr). 

sake] ‘to demolish’. Sakisn insirt (G) ‘ pulling down’. Irish leagadh. 

sak'rente (sakerente). Gloy s.‘a respectable man’. Query, from 
Irish galanta (= English ‘gallant’). 

salk, solk ‘to take’, ‘to arrest’. Salt (properly salk’t L) ‘arrested’. 
L also gives salkaneoch ‘to taste or take’: this 1s salk inoy. 
‘To take’ (advice) (y 3k). ‘To shut’, ‘close’, ‘steal’ (G). 
Salk the t'imas and grédi a buri t'era (G) ‘Get the sticks and 
make a good fire’. Perhaps Irish glac, but this means rather 
‘to accept’ than actively ‘to take’. 


14°32 
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salta ‘a belt’ (saltha). Slia salta ‘a leather belt’. Irish beilt, 
from English. 
Sartin ‘Martin’ (G). 
satu See sahu. 
Sat'lin ‘Kathleen’, ‘Kate’. Irish Caitilin [Kat’il’in]. 
S&hon ‘Kane’, a surname. Irish Cathain [Kahan]. 
sark’ ‘a field’. Irish pairc [park]. Compare grark’. 
. sgrubul ‘a tail’ (sgribiirl). Irish earball [ér'bal]. 
sg’ibél ‘a barn’. Irish sgiobdl. Diminutive sgtobolin (G). See also 
3k’ ib!'tn. 
Sibi i prop. fem. (= ‘Sabina’ or the like), 8 37. Vocative Hibi, 
74- 
siblin ‘a boy’ (G). Diminutive of sibl’i, q.v. 
sik ge *, Irish cuid ‘a portion, share’. [Probably to be written 
sikdir’ ‘a doctor’ (sicdiiir G). Irish doctiir (doktiér’]. 
simi ‘broth’ (simmy N). Anglo-Romani zimin. 
sinal ‘beer’ (sinaul, sundl). Compare rén‘al. Doubtful etymology. 
sinta ‘a pint’. Sinta lus (G) ‘a pint of porter’. From English. 
siskar ‘a sister’ (G). Also 3iSer. From English. 
sik In the expletive Dalén sik sudsl (G), translated ‘Good God 
Almighty’. Etymology doubtful. 
skai ‘water’, ‘sea’: ‘to sail’ (skoichen L ‘rain’; shoich L ‘water' 
*plood’, ‘liquid’; scoi G). He skaid his d’il ‘he threw himself 
into the water’ (y Ie). Se ‘America’. Skat m'aura 
‘oil’. Skat Sural ‘a river’. Hal skai ‘over the sea’; skast 
‘transported’. Irish uisge [is’g’e]. 
skaihan ‘a sailor’, Skathan havars ‘a sailor’s home’. 
ihép ‘whisky’ (skaihOpa: skoihopa L). Skathé ula [' 
iy =I ier VEE see Beata fis'g'e haha [ apple 
e’. 
een it “cooked water’ (scoitchelpi (G) ‘tea with milk and 
& a f 


| ‘Waterford’. (Skas=‘water’, twurd a perversion of 


LL) 


{ 
{ 
m) 


a fishwife’ ; skév Srugu [‘aspeckled fish’ =] 
elvings=‘fish’, which is probably not 
Bick?! 
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skipsy ‘a basket’ {N). Anglo-Romani kipsi. 
sklatay’ ‘tea’ (sclataich W). 
skoi ‘a button’ (skoich L). 
skok ‘water’ (scoc G). See skai. 


skol’a ‘to know’ (skolaia L). Perhaps Irish eolas ‘knowledge’; 
or connected with sgol ‘a school’. 


skol’ami ‘a good scholar’ (L). 

skdbug ‘2 ship’. 

skip ‘open’ (scép G). Irish fosgail ‘open’. 

skraxo ‘a tree, bush’. Also Sk’ayo, Skray. Irish sgeach. 
skral ‘decent’ (skraul). Etymology doubtful. 

skrin ‘to counterfeit money’ (G). 

skriv ‘a cart’ (K). Probably not Shelta. 

skrubol ‘a well’. Skat skrubol ‘a water well’. Irish tobar. 
skudal ‘a herring’. Irish scadan. 

skular ‘five’. See Sikr. 

skurik ‘a farthing’ (skurrik, skurrig [y 1d)). 

skurlum ‘to burn’ (skuldrum, skirdhem). Irish loisg. 


slang ‘a chain’. Irish sreang ‘a rope’; but ‘slang’ is also a well- 
known cant word for a chain. 


slahog ‘a rat’. B’in’s sla@hog ‘a mouse’; tom sla@hog ‘a rat’. Irish 
luchég [luydg] ‘a rat’, “mouse’. 

slask ‘a lock’ (slarsk). Sldsk a skat ‘a water-lock’ (of a canal) 
(y rd). Irish glas. 

sliska ‘a belt’. Query, from Irish crios ‘a girdle’. 

sldsker ‘a locksmith’. 

sldta ‘a plate, dish’ (slatha). Irish plata. 

slesker Jom slesker is interpreted as meaning ‘a farmer’. 

ee ae your d'il (A) ‘to beat you’. Query Irish léasaim ‘to 
ash’. 

sli ae Sérku na sli (y1d) ‘daughter-in-law’, Irish dlighe 

sloya ‘rotten’. Irish lobhtha (léfa). 

slosic ‘kitchen’. 

slug ‘to fall’. Etymology doubtful. 

slum ‘good’ (K). 


bug me a slun’a ‘give me a glass’. Irish gloinne 


slun’a ‘glass’ (sluna, slunya). T’al slun’a ‘a nesaiia iad 
‘e 
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sluyul, sruxu! ‘a wood’. 

slifa ‘wood’. 

slin ‘Monday’. Irish Dia Lijain (d’i’lian’). 

slipen ‘a watch’ (sloopen N). 

sifiya ‘soot’. Irish suithche [suhy’e]. 

smay ‘to spit’. 

smarag ‘a nose’ (smar’agh A). See mérko. 

smalk’ra ‘a wooden spoon’ (smolkera). Irish smalcaire. 

smentena ‘cream’ (smentenna). Romani. 

smugal ‘an anvil’ (smuggle L). 

snél ‘a needle’, ‘a rush’. Snély ‘rushy’; carnan {Irish word] 
snély ‘a heap of rushes’ (y 3g). 

sori ‘burial’ (sorhi). Irish térramh [tér4]. 

sorm ‘blue’. Irish gorm. 

sorg ‘resin’. Irish roisin [ros’in]. 

sprazi ‘a sixpence’ (sprazie G). Also aspra, q.v. 

spurk ‘coire’ ‘to flirt’, and related meanings, expressing various 
degrees of immorality. Participle, spurku. Irish corbadh: or 
perhaps Anglo-Irish slang “ sparkin’” (= playing the gallant). 

spurk’ra ‘a fornicator’, male or female, though the word may 
sometimes be used in a milder sense (spurkera). 

sragasta ‘breakfast’ (sragaster). Irish bricfeasta, from English. 

sragon, srigon ‘cloth’. Mun’i sragon grifin ‘a good cloth coat’. 

staiya ‘a clerk’ (y 2b). Perhaps Irish clei i 

xass Srinbl L ) p eireach, with apocope of 

sramala ‘a robber’ (stammurla). Srumalin the mun'kra (G) ‘rob- 
bing the country’. 

Srani ‘Mary’ (G). 

srascoat ‘a waistcoat’ (G). English. Compare graskot. 

sraskin ‘a dish’ (G). Irish miosgan. 

srat ‘a gate’ (G). Irish geata. Also sluta (G). 

Srat'rin ‘Catherine’ (G). 

sty ‘a cake’ (G). Irish cdca. 

a surname. Irish Mac an Chrosdin [yrosAn’]. 
’. Strapa munt'es ‘twist tobacco’. Irish ropa 
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Srikel ‘Michael’ (G). 
sringan ‘drink’ (G). S. ril'e ‘intoxicating drink’. 
sri§ ‘a basin’ (G). English ‘dish’ (also &ri8). 
srittle ‘a kettle’ (G). English ‘kettle’ (also &rittle). 
sridug ‘a kingdom’, ‘a reign’. Irish rioghacht [riyayt]. 
srid’a ‘wine’ (sridya, el 
stigo ‘a king’. B’6r’ srigo ‘a queen’. Irish righ. 
stilik ‘a wheel’. Irish roithledg. 
srintul ‘a friend’ (srinthul). Compare grintala. 
sripa ‘a button’. Query, from Irish cnap. 
srif ‘a week’ (sris G). 


sroid’an ‘morning’, ‘in the morning’ (sroidyan, sroijan, y Ic). 
Irish maidin. 


Srortan ‘Martin’ (G). Also Srortan. 


srotar ‘a key’ (srothar G). Also Sroyar, Suyar, Sorik. Irish 
eochar. 


sréméd’ ‘a minute’ (srOmeid G). See sumad’. 

Srdn’e ahs River Boyne’ (srdinya). Irish Bdinne {in genitive 
case]. 

srdpa ‘string’. Srdpa réglum ‘a chain’. See srapa. 

srug ‘a jug’ (G). English ‘jug’. 

srunta ‘a pint’. English ‘pint’. 

srurd ‘a table’. Irish bord. 


stafa ‘long’, ‘far’, ‘late’. Stafa tober ‘ a long road’ (but fober stafa 
‘a main road "); nid’es stafa never’ nie es krad’s stafa ‘don’t 
stay late’; stafa di’lSa ‘far from ; nid’eS stafa buga 
di’léa ‘Tl never give it to you’; stafa “talish* spring’. Stoffie 
(G) ‘ eee is Mi e same word. Irish fada. 

stafara, -ri ‘a prayer’ (s'thaffice G). Stafaris Bicep t ‘bless- 
ings’. Stafrs as plural appears in y 2a. Irish paidir (?). 

stall ‘lodgings’ (G). 

stama ‘a letter’, ‘paper’. 

stamér’ ‘a [money] note’ (bank- or treasury-note) (staméir G). 

stam’ra ‘to spit’ (stamara). 

stardy ‘a hat’ (N). Romani stAdi. 

stal Sthal your whsds, or sthal your ing (G), translated ‘stop 
talking’. Probably, like ‘stall’ (L’), cant, not true Shelta 
(Sampson). 
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stan ‘tin’ (G). Stan &i$‘a tin basin’. Also stran. Irish. 
Stan ‘John’ (G). 
stedi ‘to stand’ (stedhi). Also edi. 
st& ‘yes’: ‘yes is’, ‘indeed’, ‘also’, ‘and’; ‘this, that, or here is’; 
*T have’; and a variety of related meanings. Used also in 
opposing a previous statement (like Anglo-Irish ‘sure’), ‘but 
in reality’ (y 2a). St2s Seliu nid’as ‘here are seven persons’. 
Can I inoy my st'ima at the t'era? Stes (G) ‘May I light my 
pipe at the fire? You may’. (In such a question ‘can’ is 
almost invariably used for ‘may’ in Anglo-Irish.) Szég 
muilga’s nad'ram ‘here is my mother’; sfé¥ gloy ‘the same 
man’, From Irish ta sé, or is é ‘he is’: probably the two 
verbs mixed up together. 
stiff ‘writing paper’. Cant, not Shelta (Sampson). 
stofi See stafa. 
Stofirt, Stofrik ‘Patrick’. 
stoya ‘soft’. 
straihmed ‘a year’ (L). Irish bliadhain. 
strin See stan. 
stretch ‘a year’. Probably English word, but compare straihmed. 
strides ‘trousers’ (G). Probably English cant. 
stripuy ‘a harlot’ (strépuck L’). Irish striopach. See ripuy. 
strod ‘a boot’ (K). Irish brog. 
strumble ‘straw’ (G). 
sturt ‘in’, ‘into’, ‘inner’. See astart. Gilifon sturt ‘an inner 
waistcoat’. Irish isteach [is’t’ay] ‘inside’. 
st'‘mon ‘a rat’ (styémon L). 
st'ima ‘a pipe’, “bagpipe ’, ‘tobacco-pipe’ (sti’ma A, steamer G, 
stioma, stiomagar K). Irish piopa. Also &t'ima. 
st‘im’ra ‘a piper’ (stimera, styiimera: stiomara K: shliéma L, 
but the 1 must be a t left uncrossed). St’'im’ra di’l&a, a st'tma 
aga di‘l§a ‘If you are a piper, have your own pipe’. Sorskin- 
lub st'im’ra ‘a key-hole whistler’, a technical term for a 
_ ragged begging vagrant. Also &t’Im’ra. 
‘I st'fmon ‘a neck’. Trish pioban ‘windpipe’. Also &t’imon. 
_ 2 St'imon ‘Michael’ (styimon, stchiimon). 
| word, Eepained as ‘not much account’. See the 
undes Sang, below. Perhaps Irish seabhéid [s’aw6d’] 
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subél ‘a bottle’ (suburl). Subd! a’ skai ‘a bottle of water’. Irish 
buidéal. 

sud’ ‘to mix’. Irish suaithim. 

sud’ata ‘company’. Irish cuideachta (cud’ayta]. 

sugad’ Gloy sugad’ ‘a doctor’. Irish liaigh (?). 

I sugu ‘war’. Irish cogadh [cogil] ‘war’. 

2 sugi ‘sly’, ‘fun’. Grédin sugw% ‘making fun’. Irish magadh 
[magu]; or perhaps sfigach ‘funny’. 

sugiin ‘bacon’ (sugurn). Irish bagiin. 

sul’an ‘a baby’ (suillean W, suilin, suilean K). 

sumad’ ‘a minute’, ‘moment’ (simaja, srumad, sumaj). Irish 
nédimid [ndmid’]. 

sumél ‘a robber’: ‘to rob’. See sramala. 

sup ‘a few’ (G). 

surdu ‘trade’. Gloy surdu ‘a tradesman’. See 3 surgu. 

surgon ‘a bargain’. Irish margadh, or English ‘bargain’. 

I surgu ‘a thorn’. 

2 surgu ‘sea’. Irish fairrge. 

3 surgu ‘market’. See surdu. Irish margadh. 

surk ‘to hang’. Gloy surku ‘hangman’. Irish crochadh. 

surya ‘tired’. MuwilSa’s nap's surya ‘my back is tired’; nurth bug 
surxya (written surhé) ‘now he is getting tired’ (y 1d). Irish 
cortha. 

surtul ‘ plough’ (surthul). 

suggad ‘a small pot’. 

sitbl’i ‘brother’, ‘friend’, ‘fellow’, ‘a man’, ‘a boy’ (subri, sobli, 
siibli, swibli [2a], swubli: soobli L, soobri L’, sobyé L, sdbli 
C’). Like Romani ‘pal’, used in addressing a friend or equal. 

sibl’'In Diminutive of sibl’i. 

sil’a ‘around’ (y ra). 

sini ‘to see’, ‘to look’ (or siini. The Liverpool evidence is on the 
whole in favour of the short u, but the evidence for fi is 
strong. Sooney G, sauni, sonni L’, siinain L). I sonnied 
him (L’) ‘I saw him’; slun’a swiiner ‘a looking-glass’; gloy 
sunal ‘a showman’; siinis the ‘looks’ of anyone; sunal ‘like’; 
siinal ‘seeing’ (B 76), ‘resembling’ (8 84). 

supla Sipla talésk ‘a few days’. Irish ciipla ‘couple’. 

sirk, swirk ‘hair’. Irish griiag. 


i. 


ia 
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swudal Gloy swudal ‘a gentleman’. Also swuda {swuder]: }’ér' 
swuda ‘a lady’; Dal'én swuda ‘God Almighty’. See swurt. 

swurk ‘to sing’ (swurko). Swurkal (sorcan G) ‘singing’; swurkal 
grét':n ‘a singing bird’. 

swurkin ‘a song’. Gléri the swurkin ‘listen to the song’. 

swurk'ra ‘a singer’, S#éf a mun’t swurk'ra ‘he's a good singer’, 

swurt ‘on’, ‘upon’, ‘up’, ‘above’ (swurth). Swurt a munk'ri 
{‘up country’=] ‘Munster’. B’ér’ a k'ena nid’eS grdsta solk 
grit’ gloy swurt the mam’rum ‘The woman of the house won't 
be pleased to take a sick man up to the room’. Swurt a 
mun'ta0 ‘up in Heaven’ (a); lus swurt ‘drink up!’, i.e. drink 
quickly. Probably Irish suas ‘up’. 


5 

Sakar ‘four’. See Sarka. 

Sako ‘to sin’: ‘asin’. Irish peacadh [p’ako]. 

$al'wa ‘dumb’ (salawa). S/ug sal'wa ‘a tongueless bell’, Irish 
balbh [balw]. 

Sam ‘a boy’ (G). Are you g’ami, Sam? ‘Are you sick, lad?’ 
Apparently a perversion of kam, q.v. 

San ‘steam’ (K). 

Sang ‘to think’, ‘to understand’. Also spelt shiing. Mwilsa Sangs 
the gloy tari-in suba ‘I think the man is speaking not much 
of account’. Query, from Irish meas. 

Sangar ‘a snake’, ‘an eel’. 

Zant ‘a pint’. Sant a géter ‘a pint of ale’. English Shelta only. 

¥arag ‘a kiss’ (C). 

Saragi ‘a soldier’ (Gleoch sharragy G). Irish saighditr [said’ir). 

Sarig ‘to vex’. Irish cradh. 

fark ‘to cut’,‘acut’. Sark a dura ‘aslice of bread’; J’ll fark your 
n'uk when I misli aytm ‘Vl cut your head when I go out’; gark 
brauen ‘to reap’. Irish gearradh. 

Sarka, Sarkr ‘four’. Sarkr skaihop ‘a quart of whisky’. Properly 
Sakr. 

Sarker ‘a cutter’, ‘an axe’, ‘scissors’. Od Sarker (lit. ‘two-cutter’) 
“a pair of scales’ (8 76); sharctirs (G) ‘shears’. 

1 Sarog ‘red’, ‘red-haired’. Savog fé ‘raw meat’. Irish dearg 
{d‘arg}. 

2 Sarog ‘vexed’. 

Sarpdg ‘a boy’ (G). Irish gasiir. 


if 2 ‘s U "s 
oe oo 
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$aru ‘a quarter’ (8 27). Irish ceathramhadh (k’ahru]. 


x $akr ‘a brother’ (Sarkar; also sikar, sicdar, Sikar G). Irish 
brathair. 


2 Sakr, Saka ‘four’ (seacer G). Irish ceathar. 

S4rk’ ‘clever’ (sairc G). 

Seb, Sib ‘to call’, ‘to name’. G writes séb, as though s&b. Etymo- 
logy doubtful. 

Sedi ‘to stand’, ‘to mend’ (sedhi). As preposition, ‘on’, ‘upon’ (a). 
Irish stad (?). 

Seldra ‘Shelta’, the tinker’s cant (Sheldhri, Sheldhrux, Shildri, 
Shildhri, Shelta, Shelto, Shelderoy, Shelru). Ndb’ri Seldru‘bog- 
Latin’, ‘bog-Shelta’. Irish béira, béarla ‘language’, ‘jargon’. 

Selk ‘to sell’ (L’: also spelt shé-@lk L, sflc G). Irish reac? 

Seltu ‘seven’. 

8 ‘six’ (sai, sy L’). Sé m’uk ‘sixpence’. Irish sé (sé). 

$d ‘police’ (shade G). Are there §éds in the grag’? Is there a 
$éds-k'en im the grag’? (G) ‘Are there police—Is there a 
police-barrack—in the town?’ Shadyog (L) ‘policeman’= 
Séd-g’tk. Query, slang from English shade (cf. ‘to shadow’). 

Sékar ‘a sister’ (Selkar, Sérkr). B’ér’ Sékay ‘a nun’. Irish sitir, 
genitive seathar ‘sister’. 

sarki ‘daughter’. Sérkii na sli ‘daughter-in-law’ (y 1d). Etymo- 
logy doubtful. Welsh merch (?). 

Sib See Seb. 

Singomai ‘a newspaper’ (L). 

Si$er ‘Irish’. 

Sidrug ‘a soldier’, ‘ policeman’ (shaidyog, shadyog L). See 4éd. 

Stkr, Sika ‘three’ (Ska). Stkr n’uk ‘threepence’. 

Sirk ‘grass’. Gusin ned’as a’ Sirk ‘sitting down on the grass’. 
Irish féar [fér]. 

Sirt ‘down’, ‘downward’. Sirt gater to kam ‘down from father 
to son’; Sirf a munk'rt ‘down the country’. Irish sios [s’Is}. 

Si-u ‘to sow’. Irish siol [s’il] ‘seed’ (?). 

Skimis ‘to drink’. Air @ sgeamas ‘drunk’ (W). Irish meisge 
‘drunk’. 


Skimisk ‘drunk’ (SkimaSk, SkimerSk, skimiSts: ishkimmisk L, 
sgeamhas, isgeamhas K, scimeis G). 

&kimister ‘a drunkard’. 

Skrdy ‘a tree’. Sarkin Skrdys ‘cutting trees’. Irish sgeach ‘a 
bush’, especially a whitethorn. 
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Sk’ibl’iIn ‘a barn’. See sg‘ibdl. 

$lika ‘a cloak". Irish cloca, from English. 

Sli-a ‘leather’. Sli-a sdlta ‘a leather belt’. Irish leathar (l’ahar]. 
This word should almost certainly be spelt sl’i-ar. 

$l0h’a ‘ashes’ (y 3d). Irish luaith [loh’). 

1 Slug ‘a bell’ (also slug). Slug Sal’wa ‘a dummy of a bell’; 
§lug mal'a ‘a hand-bell’. Insh clog (klug]. 

2 Slug ‘slow’, ‘weak’, ‘slowly’: ‘to fall’. Also slug. Irish lag 
“weak’. 

$l’an ‘ale’ (A). Irish leann. 

$1’ém ‘to leap’. Irish I’eim. 

$!’éma ‘a frog’. 

if SI'f-uy ‘to read’ (shliy, pun Glox SV’i-uy ‘a schoolmaster’. Irish 
leigheadh (I’é-ay) ‘reading’. 

#1‘I-uxter ‘a scholar’. D‘arp $l't-uyter ‘a real scholar’. 

lux ‘rain’. Irish fliuch [fl’uy] ‘wet’. 

8l‘uyu ‘wet’. Sl’uyu talésk ‘a wet day’. 

Sorik ‘a key’. Sorikin-lub ‘a keyhole’. See Sroyar. 

Sorines ‘cursing’ (Sorknesing G). Etymology doubtful. 

Soru ‘a wake’, ‘funeral’. Irish térramh [t6r4] ‘a funeral’, 

Sreik, Sreikel (rhyming with ‘strike’) ‘Michael’ (Shrike, Shrikel G). 

§ri§ “a basin’ (G). English ‘dish’. 

Srittle ‘a kettle’ (G). English ‘kettle’ (pron. ‘kittle’ in the country 
districts of Ireland). 

Sroyar ‘a key’ (G). Irish eochair (oyar’). 

Srortan ‘Martin’ (G). 

rug ‘a jug’ (G). English ‘jug’. Also srug. 

Srugu ‘spotted’, ‘speckled’. Skév Srugu [‘a spotted fish'=] ‘a 
trout’. Irish breac ° ee. 


n'a neck’. Tren muinéal (?). 
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Zuri ‘to run’ (Suri G). Swral ‘running’; kam'ra Sural ‘a grey- 
hound’: &urt-§ural ‘a racehorse’. Irish nth. 


Surier [‘a runner’=] ‘a wheel’. Also surier. Lorc-Surier ‘a cart- 
wheel’. 


Sugei ‘rabbit’ (N). Romani. 


Sikr, Sitka ‘five’. Sika numpa ‘five pounds’; Saka g'et'a [' five- 
score’=] ‘a hundred’. 


T 
talop ‘ belly’ (thulop, thalop). Talop tdn or talopd ‘enceinte’. Irish 
bolg. 


talésk ‘day’ (thalosk, tarosk). Mun'i talésk ‘a fine day’; ¢alésk 
min'trt ‘to-day’; t. awdrt ‘one day’; ¢. érpa ‘another day’; 
stafa talésk ‘spring’; grinta talésk ‘fair-day'; kurbug talésk 
‘market-day’. In L ‘weather’. Irish laithe ‘day’. 

tarp6n ‘porridge’ (thirpon). Irish bracdn. 

tarsp ‘to die’, ‘dead’, ‘death’ (tharsp: thawsp G). Tarspin li 
‘death bed’; that gloy’s nid’e§ tarsp, he's tdp min'urt ‘that 
man’s not dead, he’s alive now’. Transitively : that the midril 
may ah you ‘that the devil may cause your death’; fars 
gut may luber him ‘may black death strike him (down) ’. Iris 
marbh. 

tar’in ‘rope’ (tarryin L). Irish srian ‘rein’ (?). 

taki ‘to read’ (L). Very doubtful: perhaps part of an imperfectly 
understood Irish sentence beginning ta sé ‘it is’. 

tad’ir ‘strong’, ‘hard’ (thadyur, thardr, thadyol, thardyur, tad’‘6l). 
Irish laidir. 

tad’ira@ ‘strength’ (thardyirath) (a). 

tara] ‘talk’, ‘saying’, ‘mode of speech’, ‘language’. Taral a lut’ra 
‘north-country talk’; taral grit’in ['a talking bird’=] ‘a 
parrot’. 

tari ‘to talk’: ‘talk’, ‘language’ (tha’ri A, thari L; thari L’; 
a-tharyin ‘talking’ L). Néid’e§ tari-in [‘let there be no 
speaking’=] ‘don’t talk’. G writes thawreen, shewing the 
two i’s of tari-in coalescing. Tars-in =‘a talking’, ‘a manner 
of speech’ ; ¢@rt-in a midril [‘ talk of the devil’=] ‘bl hey, 
(y rd). Tarier ‘a speaker’ (y 2a). Tarim (G) ‘talk’; tarin (G) 
‘language’. Irish raid ‘he said’. 

zr tan ‘full’. Irish lan. 

2 tan ‘a day’ (tawn G). A buri, a g'ami idn ‘a fine’, ‘a bad day’. 

3 tan ‘small’ (G). Etymology doubtful. 


we 
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tp, tdpa ‘alive’. Irish beatha [b’aha] ‘life’. 

tirpa (thirpa) Tirpa gloy ‘a ragman’. Irish ceart ‘a rag’. 

tirpdg ‘a rag’. Tirpdg grito [‘wind-rag’] or ¢. mislo [' going-rag’] 
‘a sail’; ¢. k’ena ‘a rag-shop’. 

tdim, tim ‘white’ (K). 

tom, tém ‘big’, ‘great’, ‘many’. Tom gured [‘big money’=] 
‘gold’; tom yok, i.e. tom g’%k (L) ‘a big man’, ‘a magistrate’; 
tom slesker ‘a farmer’; tom numpa (L) ‘a bank note’. As 
adverb, ‘violently’; mis st tom ‘hit it hard’; tomter ‘ bigger’; 
atomier ‘rather’. The o is marked long or short indifferently; 
but it seems to be always long in tém4n, q.v. Insh mG6r. 

tomia® ‘bigness’. 

topa ‘brave’, ‘fine’ (thopa, thopan). Topa tims ‘a fine stick’. 
Etymology doubtful. 

tober ‘a road’ (thdber). Ayrs§ tober (‘an old road’=] ‘a lane’; 
b'in’s tober ['a small road’'=] ‘a path’; tober swurt ‘a high 
road’; tdber Sit ‘a lower road’; t6éber stafa ‘a main road’. 
Do the Séds misli this tober? (G) ‘Do the police patrol this 
road?’ Irish bothar [bdher]. 

témin ‘much’, ‘great’. Bug ‘oman ‘give a lot!’; tomdan l’agun 
“a great loss’; toman gured may mean ‘too much money’ or 
‘how much money’ (y 1d). Irish moran. 

téri ‘to come’. 76rt nasdéf ‘come here’. Irish tar. 

térog ‘a tramp’ (C’). 

tré-n‘uk ‘a threepence’ (L’). 

tribli ‘a family’. In y1a used apparently to denote a large 
rein of people. Irish teaghlach [t’alay], genitive teaghlaigh 

a-If). 

trip ‘a sup’, ‘drop’ (thrip). Trip @ gater ‘a sup of drink’; trip a 
shat ‘a sup of water’. Etymology uncertain; one of a class 
of quasi-onomatopoeic words like driog, srubh, flip, etc. all 
meaning ‘drop’. 

tripus ‘a fight’: ‘to fight’ (y 1d, y 3j). Etymology doubtful. 

tug ‘a shawl’ (G). Etymology doubtful. 

tul ‘worth’, ‘price’ (thwuol, thol). N’uk's tul ‘a ‘ 
mort mee PE ( ) pennyworth’. 

turan ‘a loaf’ (W). Perhaps Irish aran ‘bread’, but doubtful. 

turpig ‘a rag’. See tirpig. 

ta ‘thou’. Irish. 

tir ‘anus’. Also ‘bottom’ (of a river), y 1d. Irish ton. 

I tark ‘up’. Irish suas. 

2turk ‘time’. Nid’eS tdvk ‘never’; goiyil tdrk [eve i 
‘always’; Sthy Hark ‘three times’ ot . Irish cia pete 
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t’al ‘half’ (chal). TJ’al g’et'a [‘half-score’=] ‘ten’; ¢’al grét'in 
(‘a half-bird ‘=]‘a linnet’,‘ canary’; ¢‘al kuri{‘ a half-horse’ =] 
‘a mule’, ‘jennet’; ¢’al miltog ['a half-shirt’=] ‘a dickey’, 
‘shirt-front ; ¢’al nimpa ‘a half-pint’; t’alnumpa, t'al inoyn'ap 
(G) ‘a half-sovereign’; i¢'alson, (tdirsiirn (G) charrshom, 
cherrshom, tusheroon (L’) ‘a half-crown’; #’al slun‘a ‘a half- 
glass’. Swuri i’al the skat ‘half out of the water’. Irish 
leath [1’ah] ‘half’. 

t’ant ‘a gill’ (chant). Also kant. 

t‘an’uk ‘a halfpenny’. Contracted from t’al-n’uk. 

t'alra See calra. G gives éalrog ‘knife’. 

t’elp ‘to boil’ (chelp G). See t’érp. 

t’era ‘fire’, ‘fuel’ (chera G, therra, thirra, theddy L, thédy A, 
tur W, teori K, terri ‘coal’ L; terry ‘a heating-iron’ L). 
Irish teine [t’en’a]. The forms with d indicate an alternative 
t’édi. 

t'erp ‘to lie’. See k’erp. 

t’érp ‘to cook’, ‘to boil’ (cherp, cherrp). Irish berbhim {b’ervim]. 

t’érpin ‘a finger, toe’ (chévpin, chépin, chéspin, chérpin : ché’rpin A, 
chairpin G). T’. a’ mdl’a ‘finger’; ¢'. a’ kdlt ‘toe’; tom t’. 
‘thumb’ or ‘great toe’; #’. slug ‘a finger-bell’.. Irish meur 
[m‘ér] ‘a finger’ ‘toe’ (?). 

t’ét A generic word like inoy ‘thingamy ’—used when the specific 
name is unknown or does not present itself. Used in many 
senses and combinations: see Russell’s vocabulary, s.v. tshat 
and references there. Probably not true Shelta. 

t’ini ‘fire’ (chini A). Irish teine. See t’era. 

t’inox ‘a thing’: variant of inox. T’inoy a dura ‘frying-pan’; 
t'inox awdrt . . . t’tnoy a-ola ‘the one [person or thing] . . . the 
other’; t’smoy awart mink'er ‘one of the tinkers’; t'smoy kris 
tn the grédan [‘an old thing in the face’=] ‘a wrinkle’; 
t'inox kartb [' the killing thing’=] ‘poison’. 

t’oli ‘to follow’ (cholli: tolsk, tori G). Irish leanaim [I’anaim] (?). 

t'iix ‘clothes’ (chiuy). Irish éadach ‘clothes’. 


U 
ugum (uggum, y 3e). Irish agam ‘at’ or ‘with me’. 
ux ‘necessity’, ‘need’. Also ucaid. Irish uchaim. 
umpi Doubtful word in the sentence Sibi's wmpt stafa nid’cs, 
translated ‘Boy, don’t be long’. 
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Vv 
vonger ‘money' (N). Means ‘coals’ in Anglo-Romani. 


Ww 


waddler ‘a duck’ (G). English. 

wart ‘one’. Cf. aw4rt, which is the proper form. T'inoy awédrt ‘one 
thing’; l’%7man wart ‘one year’. Irish amhdin [aWan’] ‘alone, 
single, one’. 

wed’ ‘money’ (wedge N). Doubtful. 

wid ‘tea’ (weed G). English ‘weed’. 

wobbler ‘a goat’ (G). Not English, but a perversion of Irish 
gabhar [gaw'r]. 

Py 


yar, yor ‘penis’. See g’or’. Ned’as a yar ‘brothel’. 
yergan ‘tin’. 

yédug ‘a lady’ (y 1d). Rhyming slang. See laddg. 
yiigad See l'iSgad. 

yirk ‘wit’. See l'irk. 

yirt ‘ again’ (yirth, y rb). See ayirt. 

Vitus ‘Peter’. 


k’ ( (yewr N). Probably cant, derived from Yiddish; 
omani yora, ora, ‘a watch or clock; hour’. 


CHAPTER VII 
BEARLAGAIR NA SAER 


Prof. Kuno Meyer shewed (Revue Celtique, vol. x11, p. 505) that 
the word béazlagair does not mean, as had been supposed, ‘Jan- 
guage of craft’; nor should it be translated ‘jargon’: it is merely 
an adaptation of the English word ‘vernacular’. The ‘ Vernacular 
of the Masons’ is therefore the proper translation for the name of 
the language now to be studied. 

There are no such rich materials for the analysis of Béarlagair 
na Sader (which we may henceforth abbreviate into B-S) as for 
Shelta. It was first introduced to the world in a series of ‘ Observa- 
tions on the Gaelic Language’ by P. McElligott of Limerick, in 
the single volume of Transactions which records the activity of 
the Gaelic Society of Dublin (published 1808). At p. 1x McElligott 
gives a vocabulary of some twenty words, promising further 
particulars in a separate treatise; this, however, never saw the 
light. 

A fuller vocabulary was published by Mr E. Fitzgerald, archi- 
tect, of Youghal, about fifty years later.? Unfortunately Mr Fitz- 
gerald’s acquaintance with Irish appears to have been of the 
slenderest, and his ear for phonetics was quite undeveloped. He 
wrote down his words in a haphazard spelling, without any 
explanation of the orthographical principles, if any, which he 
followed. It is therefore sometimes impossible to make a choice 
between several different pronunciations which his orthography 
will bear. Some etymological speculations added to this vocabu- 
lary by its compiler, and by an ingenious friend of his, Mr William 
Williams of Dungarvan, may be allowed without loss to slip into 
the limbo of things forgotten. 

Mr D. Lynch of Ballyvourney, Co. Cork, contributed to The Gaelic 


1 As in Fick's ‘Glossary to Donlevy's Catechism’, in Archiv fur Celtische 
Lexthographie, vol. 11, p. 28. 

2 ‘On ancient Mason Marks at Youghal and elsewhere: and the secret 
language of the Craftsmen of the Middle Ages in Ireland’, Journal, Kilkenny 
Archaeological Society, New Series, vol. 11 (1858-9), pp. 67, 384, especially 
pp. 390 fi. 
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Journal a few sentences and words. He was followed in the same 
periodical by the Rev. E. Hogan, who gave some further words 
and sentences compiled from the information of one Hyde, a 
mason. Tomas Seéns (Mr Thomas Jones) and Lynch made further 
contributions to later numbers.} 

A short MS. vocabulary was found among Dr Sampson’s 
papers: it is unsigned, and I do not recognize the writing. Another 
short vocabulary has been published by Domhnall 6 Mathghamhna 
(Daniel O'Mahoney) from the words of a mason called Shake- 
speare.? This completes the available material. 

Analysis of the sentences scattered through these vocabularies, 
given in detail below, shews that B-S, unlike Shelta, is based on 
an Irish syntactic framework. The prepositions and other par- 
ticles, as well as the accidence, are as Irish as the corresponding 
elements in Shelta are English. It is therefore on the whole less 
‘spurious’ than Shelta, and it is much to be regretted that our 
material is so scanty as compared with the Shelta harvest. For 
the present there are considerable lacunae in our knowledge, and 
I have been obliged to leave much unexplained. On the whole 
there seems to be proportionally less mechanical manufacture of 
words (inversion, rhyming, etc.) in B-S than in Shelta, and of 
“oghamizing’ there is not the smallest trace. There is on the other 
hand less affinity between B-S and the Bog-Latin vocabulary 
than is to be observed in Shelta. 

I have found the task of analysing, and even of reducing to 
alphabetical order, the B-S vocabulary, one of no small difficulty ; 
on account of the divergent methods, or want of method, adopted 
by the reports of different collectors. As in the Shelta vocabu- 
laries, I have done my best to arrive at the ‘highest common 
factor’ of the different spellings, and have employed the same 
phonetic symbols as for Shelta. The forms adopted by the dif- 
ferent contributors are also recorded, with initials to indicate 
each: | 


A Anonymous MS. J Jones 
F Fitzgerald L Lynch 
H Hyde (per Hogan) M McElligott 


S Shakespeare (fer O'Mahoney) 


1 They will be found in vol. vi, p. 212 (Lynch); vol. 1x (paged con- 
tinuously with vol. vit), pp. 225 (Hogan), 272 (Jones), 345 (Lynch); 
vol. x, p. 31 (Lynch). Published in Dublin, 1898-9. 

1 Béaloideas, vol. 11, p. 518. 
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Some of the collectors I suspect of carelessness in proof-correcting, 
adding to the difficulties by printers’ errors. 


I give first all the sentences that I have been able to find, with 
a grammatical analysis. (B-S words are printed, in the analysis, 
in small capitals, Irish words in italics.) Then follows a vocabulary 
of all the recorded words. 


I. SENTENCES 
(1) Cotsdre 6m chaf (M) ‘Get out of my way’. 


KOSTRI 6m ‘chaos. KoSTRI is the imperative of a verb meaning, 
generally, ‘to move’, transitive or intransitive: for other 
recorded forms see the vocabulary, s.v. Om chaoi [6m yi] Irish, 
‘from my way’. 


(2) Cawheke a limeen (F) ‘What o'clock is it?’ 


KA-HIK @ L’IM-in. ‘Cawheke’ appears only once elsewhere, in 
another sentence of F's (10). He there spells it ‘caw-heke’, so 
that it is to be analysed thus, not ‘ca-wheke’. Caw [kA] pre- 
sumably = Irish ca (similarly pronounced) ‘what’: but HIK is 
obscure. A is the particle found in the Irish equivalent of the 
same sentence (cad o chlog é? ‘what of-the clock is-it?’): it is 
really a worn-down form of de'n ‘of the’. 1.’1M-in, in which 
the second syllable is most likely the ordinary Irish diminutive 
suffix, is explained by F as meaning ‘a trowel’, ‘a watch’ 
(as here) or ‘tools’ in general. 


(3) Cow shous da vow (F) ‘Good morrow kindly’. 


A difficult sentence: even the etymological resourcefulness of 
F's friend Williams was unequal to the enterprise of explaining 
it. The vowels are perplexingly ambiguous: are they=ow (as 
in ‘vow’) or 0 (as in ‘boo’)? ‘Shous’ may possibly be the 
Irish seamhas [satas] ‘luck’, in which case ‘cou’ might be 
meant for the cd of the preceding sentence. F’s translation 
in any case is too free to help. As for ‘da vow’, it can hardly 
be dissociated from ‘mavousa’, which F gives for ‘myself’. 
This can be analysed into mo vis-sa, v0s being aspirated 
(after the possessive pronoun mo) from mis, a word recorded 
by J. In J’s sentence (36) ‘this ES’s mUs’ means ‘this man’; 
compare Shelta, this gloy’s d’il, mus therefore may be taken 
as the equivalent of the Shelta d’i/, used with possessive pro- 
nouns to form personal pronouns. The loss of the -s from 
‘vow’ in this sentence may be explained by the influence of 
the Irish emphatic affix -sa, which may or may not be used 
according to the desire of the speaker. In an ordinary enquiry 
after health it would naturally be left out: cad @ mar ata ‘ti’? 
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is the simple ‘how are you?’; cad 4 mar ala ‘tu-sa’? would be 
‘how are you?’ [as contrasted with him]. And this syllable 
being left out, it might carry off the radical s of mUs along 
with it. Even yet the sentence is not grammatically satis- 
factory, and some linking particle must be lost. The simplest 
emendation would be to insert a d’—Ca4 seamhas do[d'} vU{s]? 
‘What luck to thee?’ ‘What luck have you?’ 


(4) Conus a mar ludhe thu vouludhe (F) ‘How do you come on in 


the world?’. 

Here the last is the only B-S word: the rest is Irish, cionnas 
a may luadhaidh tu, literally ‘How do you move’. ‘ Vouludhe’ 
must be the same as ‘mouleadth’, a word given by F for 
‘day’. MAUL2D (AU pronounced as ‘ow’ in ‘ power’) seems to 
be the phonesis on which these spellings converge: prefixing i 
‘in’ (which sometimes aspirates) we get 1 vAULap ‘to-day’ 
I cannot suggest any etymology for this word, though it seems 
to be formed similarly to sk0-ap ‘night’. 


(5) Thau she erin shek (F) ‘He is dying’. 
(6) Thu le vow sheka (F) ‘He is dead’. 


Sek has the primary meaning of ‘stoppage’: SEK aiy means 
‘stop [something]’, ‘a stoppage upon’: see below, sentences 
(15), (25). Dying is the most effective kind of stoppage, and 
the word enters into phrases meaning passively ‘to die’ or 
actively ‘to kill’: see sentences (32), (36). The rest of sen- 
tence (5) is Irish: #4 s2 ay an Sex ‘he is on the stoppage’, and 
exemplifies what has just been said as to the transferred 
meaning of the word. In sentence (6) ‘sheka’ is a verbal 
noun (SEK-adh, pron. Seka), and ‘e vow’ is the ms construc- 
tion which we have seen in sentence (3): a vO(s] ‘his per- 
sonality’=he. ‘Thu 1’’ must then be associated together: it 
can hardly be anything but do thuill (do hil] ‘he has earned’. 
Ag tuilleamh bhais, literally ‘earning death’, is an established 
phrase for ‘at the point of death’. The two sentences there- 
fore are Ta sé ay an Sex ‘he is on ‘‘stoppage”’’ and Do thuill 
a vO SEx-adh ‘he has earned “‘stoppage”’. It is possible that 
$xx is simply an adaptation of the English ‘check’. 


(7) She kuing da vousa (F) ‘To beat a person’. 


F's translations are even more untrustworthy than his spellings. 
After what we have seen in sentences (3), (5), (6), this is 
obviously SEK-ing do vOs-sa ‘stopping (= killing) you’. This 
is an unusual case of an English participial form, J has an 
English macaronic sentence (36) but this is rare. In F's 
vocabulary I find ‘gabing’ for ‘idling’. I suspect that F, 
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with his hazy notions of how to report an unknown tongue, 
has put these hybrids into the méuths of his informants: just 
as I can imagine a traveller talking of his discovery of the 
strange jargon current in France, and telling his friends that 
‘They speak of mongj-ing their dinner’. These forms in -ing 
never appear in H's sentences, which are the best yet recorded. 


(8) Custrig agudine alp (F) ‘Hurry to town’. 
‘Agudine’ is the Irish prepositional phrase go dit an [god ‘ian]. 
For Custrig [Ko&tR!] see sentence (1). ALP ‘town’ is back- 
slang for baile [bal’a] with the same meaning. 


(9) Ne to ht lun naw-gre boul-dre mon the heke (F) ‘A mad cuckold 
of a fellow’. 


Whatever this gibberish may mean, it is obvious on the sur- 
face that F’s translation can have only a slender relation to it. 
It is impossible to translate, as there is nothing comparable 
with it in the rest of the recorded vocabulary. But it reads 
like a couple of lines out of a (probably obscene) song: 


Ne to hu lun nawgre, 
Bouldre mon the heke. 


We note the Celtic-looking assonance in ‘nawgre’, ‘bouldre’, 
when the words are set forth thus. Further it may be suggested 
that ‘ne-to-hu-lun’ ought to be ‘ne-tro-hu-lun’, and to mean 
neamh-triathamhail (n’autr’ahil], a word which we shall meet 
with again in sentence (28), and meaning ‘un-excellent’. 
Triathamhail, as we shall see, is a stock adjective of com- 
mendation. The ux in ‘lun’ would then be the Irish article, an. 
‘Bouldremon’ may be one word, like cosDRAMAN, which in : 
one spelling or another is variously explained as ‘a beard’, 
‘chimney’, ‘soot’, and a ‘road’, ‘Heke’ may or may not be ' 
the same word as we have seen in F’s ‘cawheke’. The pre- 
ceding ‘the’ is presumably the English article. For the present { 
we must leave the translation in this unsatisfactory form: 

Un-excellent is the ‘nawgre’, 

‘Bouldremon’ is the ‘heke’. 
Possibly ‘nawgre’ should be ‘awgre’, the n being transferred 
from the preceding article. In that case the word might con- 
ceivably mean 6ég-ri ‘young fellow’ (literally ‘young king’— 
see the words in the vocabulary). ‘ 


(10) Caw-heke in rudghe scab-an-thu na therka na Isbogue (F) 
‘What is smaller than the eye of a midge?’ 
Apparently a riddle, though F, like jesting Pilate, does not 
seem to have waited for the answer. ‘Cawheke’ we know. 
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*Therka’ is doubtless the same as ‘derco’, given by F else- 
where in his vocabulary for ‘eye’ (Irish dearc). ‘Libogue’ is 
apparently de-nasalized black-slang for mtoltog ‘a midge’. 
This word is feminine, as it takes the genitive singular feminine 
of the article (na). The earlier ‘na’ is, however, md ‘than’ after 
comparatives. In ‘scabanthu’, which must mean ‘smaller’, 
we recognize GAB ‘small’, back-slang for Irish beag: the s- 
therefore must be disconnected and joined to the preceding 
‘ghe': for ‘in rud’ (an ud) is Irish for ‘the thing’. GHEs 
(however it is to be pronounced) must be used like the Irish 
nios, a particle preceding adjectives in the comparative degree, 
and -ANTHU (which ought to be written -ANTU) must be a 
B-S comparative termination. We may therefore rewrite the 
sentence cad-HIK an rud GES G’ABANTU nd@ dearca na LIB-6g, 
lit. ‘What the thing which-is-more smaller than eye of-the 
midge?’ 


(11) Muiniriath, airig—muintiriath aonachar, a chara bi (H) ‘God 


save you, mason’—‘God save you kindly, good friend’. 


‘Muintriath’ I explain as a compressed form of go mbeannui- 
ghidh an Triath ‘may the Lord bless’ [go mani an tria]—no 
more telescoped than ‘goodbye’=God be with you. Triath 
‘Lord’ is given by F as used for ‘God’. The courteous response 
usually intensifies the wish, by invoking the further blessing 
of ‘Mary’ and ‘Patrick’. These names do not appear here, 
however: ‘aonachar’ may perhaps mean ‘singly, especially’ 
(aon=one). A chara=my friend. ‘Bi’ is most likely rhyming 
slang for dil ‘dear’. 


(12) Coistrig, aois ; coistrig 6 chiath ; coistrig, aois go cin digabha(H) 


“Come in, young man: walk far away; come, young man, 
to the public (or eating) house’. 


For ‘Coistrig’, see sentence (1). ‘Aois’ (pron. 15) is the regular 
word for ‘man’ (not necessarily young man, as given in the 
translation). ‘O chiath’ (pron. 6 chis) is probably, as in sen- 
tence (1), “out of the way’. ‘Cin’ (compare the Shelta 4’en) 
is ‘house’. ‘Digabha' (pron. digata) is, I suspect, a misprint 
or mis-noting for digala. L has ‘cine dfogla’ (=xk’in a’ 
picta] for ‘public house’. S has the same expression, spelt 
‘cin a duigili’. F gives ‘deegla’ for ‘intoxicating drink’: and 
H has two expressions for whisky, ‘digabha fritich’ and 
‘dfagala fritich’. These I take to be variants of one form. 
I therefore would amend these phrases to KUSTRI £§, KUSTRI 
6 chaci, KUSTRI ES go KIN diagla. The word diagla means 
‘drink’, or specifically ‘ale’ or ‘beer’. 
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(13) Coistrig go dit an nunlig [or minlig] triath. Coistrig go dtt in 


coperé seé. Triathamhutl mairig fan (H) ‘Come to Mass. 


Come to the sport {or fair, or market]. Very well, be it 
so’. 


There is some confusion in the translation here. L gives 
‘cabr6 se6’ as meaning ‘chapel’ (i.e. R.C. Church). Therefore 
the second of these sentences must mean ‘Come to Mass’ or 
something similar. ‘“Munlig’ is given by H as meaning ‘a 
working day’, i.e. the hours of light; ‘Munlig Trath’ would 
therefore appear to mean ‘God's day, Sunday’. It must be 
extended to mean ‘the rites of Sunday’; and this corroborates 
a suspicion that the B-S vocabulary, as it has survived, is not 
extensive—just large enough to puzzle unauthorized eaves- 
droppers—and that its words have to bear wider ranges of 
meaning than their ‘official’ equivalents in Irish or in English, 
in order to convey the sense understood by initiated speakers 
and auditors. Triathamhut! ‘excellent’, the usual adjective of 
commendation. ‘Mairig‘ is presumably mairidh ‘let it remain’; 
but ‘fan’ is puzzling. It appears to be that rare thing, a B-S 
particle, meaning ‘so’. The whole sentence, or group of sen- 
tences, may be rewritten thus: kuStRI go dif an NUNLIG Triath, 
KUSTRI go dt{ an KOPEROSO. Triathamhail, mairidh 1AN ‘Move 
to the Lord's Day [ceremonies], move to the Chapel. Good, 
let it remain so’. 


(14) Cotstrig an sgaochluing am chdid go mineoghad air mo 


stimive cuthit € (H) ‘Reach me the candle towards me 
till I redden my pipe of tobacco with it’ [but more correctly, 
‘till I redden it upon my tobacco-pipe,’ i.e. light my pipe 
with it]. 


Here we have ‘Coistrig’ in a transitive use. ‘Scaechnuid’, 
meaning ‘sun’, seems to suggest that ‘scaech’ (skEy) means 
something like ‘light’. As ‘long-shuain’, apparently ‘ship of 
slumber’, is used for ‘bed’, so SKExy-long may mean ‘light- 
ship’ (-luinge is accusative). ‘C4id’ (KAD), as the next sen- 
tence shews, must mean ‘presence’ (to be distinguished from 
caidh (ki), one of the spellings of caci, a ‘way’): ‘am chéid’' 
therefore means ‘in, or unto, my presence’. ‘Mineoghad' (the 
spelling mineochad would be preferable) is as it stands the 
first singular subjunctive of minighim, which means properly 
‘to make fine’, not ‘to redden’. sTimirez is also found in 
Shelta (but ' piper’, not ‘ pipe’) but not cuthf [kul] ‘tobacco’. 
KUSTRI @n SKEx-long am' xAD go mineochad air mo STIMIRE 
KuHI ‘Move the light-ship into my presence till I redden upon 
my pipe of tobacco it’. 


A A I 


Se 
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(15) Sec air do bhinnighthe: sec atr, a scuifreachdin: sec air, a 


gheabaois na mtline sead, nach tuatte dhutt bé nd cae: na 
gclapuach an mhiandubh. Sectdh an mhtandubh (or bhiandubh) 
an bh6 na ciné (H) ‘Stop your talk: stop, you dog: stop 
your talk, young rascal, you do not understand this or that: 
you would steal the devil. May the devil stop the woman 


of the house’. 

For ‘sec air’ see above, sentence (5). ‘Binnighthe’ Bintur, 
the 5 aspirated after do, is the same as A's ‘binihe’ ‘words’, 
F's ‘binna’ ‘to speak’, also ‘binnue caha’ ‘ begging’. ‘Geabaois 
is G’aB-£5, literally ‘small man’, and is used for ‘a boy’, or 
‘an apprentice’. SCUIFREACHAN, voCcative -din, is confirmed 
by F's ‘cifrehawn' ‘dog’. ‘Na muine sead’ is evidently some- 
thing abusive: ‘sead’ (SAD) is alleged to mean ‘dirty’; if the u 
of muine were not marked long, we might render it ‘of the 
dirty neck’. ‘Nach tuaite dhuit bé n4 cae’ should be translated 
“who hasn't been taught B nor C’. Tuat-uighim means ‘to 
give’, as we learn from the following sentence (16): here again 
we see a case of extension of meaning to make up for deficiency 
in the vocabulary. “Na gclapuach an mhfandubh" hardly 
means such nonsense as ‘you would steal the devil’. In the 
first place it is in interrogative form—na’ (for mach) gcLap- 
ochtha would be the orthodox Irish spelling—‘ would you not 
“clap” the devil?’ There is no other evidence for a word ‘clap’ 
meaning ‘to steal’; I should conjecture that it is an adapta- 
tion of English ‘club’, and that the phrase means ‘ wouldn't 
you beat the devil’ (compare ‘That bangs Banagher, and 
Banagher bangs the divil’). It is noticeable that the masons 
appear to believe in a feminine devil: the aspiration of the 
initial in the nominative and accusative shews that. Secidh is 
imperative third singular in form: clearly the translation of the 
last sentence should be ‘may the devil kill the woman of the 
house’. ‘An bhé na cfne’ may be good B-S, but it is bad 
Irish: two words in genitive relation cannot both have the 
article. We have already seen a breach of the same rule in 
Shelta. These sentences should be written thus: SEK ar do 
VINNIHI, SEK @ir, @ SKUFR’AYAN’. SEK Gir, a GhAB-ES na muine (?) 
Sap, nach TUAT-uigthe dhuit BE nd KE; nach gcLaP-dchtha an 
MAIANDUV. SEKidA an MAIANDUV an BhO-na-KIND. 


(16) Geabaig, airig. Luadatg airig, agus tuatdig aes na cine sgrdbdn 


puinc ar gcdid. Tuiteotg aots na cine sgrdbdn triath (H) Work 
easy, mason. Be quick, mason, and the man of the house 
will give us a pound. The man of the house will give a crown’. 


The reporter's spelling is careless. We can hardly believe that 
Hyde pronounced the word for ‘give’ in two such diverse ways 
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as are indicated by ‘tiiteoig’ (tit’og) and ‘tuatéig’ (twatdg’). | 
‘Geabaig’ is imperative of G’aB-uighim, of which we have 
already seen a macaronic participle in F's ‘gabing ‘= ‘idling’. 
‘Luadaig’ is a similar imperative, from the verb which we 

have already seen in sentence (4). TUAT-utghim seems to be 

a verb with the sense of giving, imparting. ‘Ar gcAid‘ [Ar gid‘], 

i.e. ‘{into] our presence’. Compare ‘am’‘ ch4id’ [am y4d‘] in 

sentence (14). There is some confusion in the names of the 

coins. ‘Sgr4b4n’ [sKRABAN] is diminutive of skRAB, which 

must be F's ‘scraub', by him rendered ‘a shilling’. ‘Puinc’ 

must be F’s ‘pynke’, meaning ‘money’. ‘Sgrdb4n triath’, 

which H translates ‘crown’, is F’s ‘scraub treah', which he 

translates ‘pound’. 


(17) Bog suas té féin as soin (H) ‘Hurry out’. 
Literally ‘Move yourself up out of that’. Entirely Irish. 


(18) Seabhruigh an cndpach (H) ‘Look at the cat’. 


‘Seabhruigh’, misprinted ‘slabhruigh’ in The Gaelic Journal, 
phonetically SAUR!, is F's ‘shouroo' ‘look out’. 


(19) T4 sé ag cdiniughadh carruinn (H) ‘He is eating dinner’. 
The last two words are B-S with Irish inflexions, meaning 


literally ‘eating meat’. The first part of the sentence is ele- 
mentary Irish. 


(20) Is gosamhuil do bhille lé bille méanla nu le reac bhfearbhuighe 
bhioch ag cdineadh chiobhuir (H) ‘Your mouth is like the 
mouth of a sow, or like an ugly dog eating dung’. 


‘Gosamhuil’ should be cosamhail, the ordinary Irish word for 
‘similar’. I suspect that the ‘g‘ is simply a transcriber’s 
mistake: there would be no point in disguising this word, and ; 
even if there were, so thin a disguise would be futile. BILLE han | 
‘mouth’ (aspirated after do) is also attested by F in the form 

of ‘belle’: it is Irish béal ‘mouth’. I once heard an old Welsh- 

man in the village of Llanwrtyd Wells calling out ‘shut your 

bill’ to a noisy dog: this may possibly have been the same 

word, though it is equally likely to have been an intentionally 

grotesque misuse of the English word. ‘Méanla’ is F’s ‘maun- oan, | 
lish’, meaning ‘a pig’. I do not believe in ‘reac bhfearbhuighe’ } 
=‘ugly dog’. ‘Fearbhog’ (F’ARVéG) means ‘a cow’: ‘fear- 
bhuighe’ is the genitive; and its initial is eclipsed, which means Gint | 
that the preceding word is a noun in the accusative case, so cL 
governed by the preposition /. It is interesting to find this 
survival of a Middle Irish use (eclipsis after the accusative) 
in B-S, which has been lost in orthodox modern Irish. The 
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translation of the end of the sentence is a very bad ‘howler’: 
the translator has mixed up F's ‘ciabar‘ (with hard b) meaning 
‘dung’, and the Irish ciobhay with aspirated b, pronounced 
k‘iwar, and more commonly spelt cior ‘the cud’. * Your mouth 
is like the jaw of a cow that would be chewing the cud’ is still 
offensive, but at least it has some sense in it. The rendering 
‘jaw’ for ‘reac’ is a guess, but evidently reasonable. 


(21) Séarpach gaid na fearbuighe seadmanach 6 chia (H) ‘Long are 

the horns of cows from afar’—a common Irish proverb, 
though the above translation hardly does it justice. Another 
translation of the same sentence appears in A: Is érthooil 
tad femint na farabuch shadéchee; and the two can be 
analysed together. 
*“Sead(manach) 6 chia’ evidently =‘shadGdchee’, that is Sap 
(rhyming slang for fad ‘long') 6 chaoi ‘from the way’ as in 
sentence (1). The interpolated ‘manach’ in the first version 
of the proverb is presumably some kind of adjectival or 
adverbial formative. Compare ‘custramaun’ (F) ‘a road’, 
which analyses with KUSTRI-MAN, the walking-place (or some- 
thing similar). Sap being ‘long’, SAD-MAN might be ‘length’, 
and Sap-mAn-ach (with the usual Irish adjectival formative) 
‘lengthy’. Sap and SADMANAy would thus have the same 
meaning. ‘Fearbuighe’ might be genitive singular, ‘farabuch’ 
genitive plural; but we cannot attach much importance to 
such irresponsible differences of spelling. ‘Gaid‘' and ‘Femini‘ 
are not found elsewhere. ‘Gaid', singular ‘gad', means a 
withe, and ‘feimin’, plur. ‘feimini’, means, if anything, the 
tail of an animal: so that the proverb as it appears in B-S 
would seem rather to say that oversea cows have long fails. 
‘Trihooil’ in A is, of course, triathamhail. ‘Séarpach' in H 
analyses into ‘Is éarpach’, in which the adjective, otherwise 
unrecorded, must have some similar meaning. 


(22) Do sheabhratgheas-sa céapaire cutléne tnithughad [read -adh] 
carrainn ag Ealp O'Laoighre (H) ‘I saw {better, have seen] 
pigeons bringing fire to boil meat at Dublin'—apparently 
a crude piece of rustic irony invented for the purpose of 
snubbing a boaster. 

*Seabhraigheas’ is the first person preterite of the verb that we 
have already seen in sentence (18), above: s aspirated according 
to rule, after the preverbal particle do. ‘Carrainn’ is the 
“corin’ of F, meaning ‘meat, flesh’, and ‘Ealp O’Laoighre’', 
pron. Alpolir’a, is rhyming slang for Baile Atha Cliath 
(Bal’akl7-2). It has nothing whatever to do with the name 
of the seaport, Din Laoghaire (formerly called Kingstown), 
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as suggested in The Gaelic Journal. The three words ‘ceapaire 
cuilene tnuthughadh‘ have, I feel sure, been wrongly noted or 
rendered. ‘Thnohid’‘ is given by F as meaning ‘fire’: ‘ tnithu- 
ghadh’ is in the form of a verbal noun, and might mean 
‘to cook’. We may assume that ‘ceapair’ means ‘pigeon’, 
though there is no other evidence: we can have only one pigeon, 
however, for the apparent plural ending -e is wanted for the 
preposition before the next word. The most obvious analysis 
of ‘cuilene’ is ‘cuil’-teineadh ‘carrying of fire’, assuming a 
word ‘cuil’ meaning ‘carrying’. But with the material at 
present available any explanation of these words must be 
mere guesswork. Indeed, we have no security that the alleged 
translation is accurate. 


(23) Sead é an cian (L) translated by him ‘Long is the fast’. 
As the Editor of The Gaelic Journal points out in the next 
number, it really means ‘Dirty is the house’. See the 
vocabulary. 


(24) Gab an lud (L) ‘Small is the work’. L’s translation seems 
here to be correct. 


(25) Setc airy do buith (L), translated by him ‘bad character’ (!). 
It clearly means ‘stop your ——’: ‘biith’ (which after do 
ought to be ‘bhuith’) is unexplained. ‘Hold your noise’, 
or something of that sort, is probable. 


(26) Gabéis gabanta na mbulcdin sead (L), rendered by him 
‘flippant blackguard of the unseemly words’. 


‘Gabéis’ is the ‘gheabaois’ of sentence (15) meaning ‘boy, 
apprentice’. ‘Gabanta’, an adjective formed, on Irish models, 
from the word underlying F's ‘gabing’=‘idling’, therefore 
meaning ‘idle’. ‘Sead’=‘dirty’. We need not quarrel with 
L’s ‘words’ for ‘bulc4in’: it ought, however, to be so written, 
not ‘-din'. It is genitive plural, in which case the initial is 
nasalized (‘eclipsed’) after the article na. GaBES GABania na 
MBULCAN SAD ‘Idle boy of the dirty words’, is a rendering 
nearer to the sense. This particular ‘Gabé5’ must have been 
like an accomplished youth in Co. Westmeath, of whom a 
tramp was heard to remark admiringly, ‘Well, I thought 
I knew all swearin', but that young lad has words I never 
heard in me lifel' 


(27) Searaid ad dhdil na cruinne caine clitach (L) ‘Take thou the 
hen eggs’. 


This should be corrected by printing ‘cruinnecdime’ as one 
word. Otherwise the sentence is easy and the translation 


ws a tf + ee a 
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correct, though perhaps it might preferably be rendered ‘look 
out for’, ‘take care of’ the eggs that are near you. See the 
Separate words in the vocabulary. 


(28) Ni tuada dham gur searais aon ¢is 6 cian bheatha mo luis cé 


(29) 


neamh-thriathtsl mar an dis thoilinn am dhdil ansgaotd so (L), 
whose awkward rendering is ‘I never saw any servant as 
bad during my life as thou the person standing before me 
at present’. 


The first three words are probably ‘I do not think’ (compare 
“tuaite’ in sentence (15)). Then: ‘that I-saw one man from 
a-whtle of life of myself’ (the italicized words being renderings 
of Iviskh vocables). ‘Mo luis’ must surely be amended to 
“mo muis’ or ‘mo vuis' (see MUS in vocabulary, and sentence (6) 
above). Then: so unexcellent Ithe the man ‘thoilfnn’ in my 
company the-night this. The available material throws no light 
on ‘thoilfnn’, though it must mean something like ‘who is 
present’. 


Se6 leé a bhearulam 
Air ceé na caide 

Toglu atracin na fiaba 
A long-shuatn (L). 


Evidently a cradle-song, of which crooning nonsense-syllables 
like ‘se6 led’ are a stock beginning. L makes no attempt to 
translate it, though he says that ‘child’ is the meaning of 
“bhearilim’. This is undoubtedly misprinted, and should be 
amended to‘ bhearilain’, the vocative of ‘ bearilan’, a diminu- 
tive of some word similar to the Scots bairn. The second line 
means ‘upon the...of stone’. ‘Ced’ is obscure: the Irish word 
ced, which means ‘mist’, is here inappropriate. The last line 
means ‘his bed’: but the third line cannot be translated with 
certainty. ‘Airacin' may be a playful diminutive of aire 
‘care’, and ‘fiaba’ a perversion of naoimhe [ni0‘a] ‘saints'— 
“may the saints take care of his bed’. Or ‘airacin’ may be 
analysed into ‘air a cin’—‘on his house’, and ‘fiaba’ may 
be a perversion of fiacha ‘ravens '—‘May the ravens take his 
bed on to their house’. These are merely indicated as possi- 
bilities. Cradle-song literature is full of quaint maledictions 
like the second alternative, as in the well-known 


“When the bough breaks, the cradle will fall, 
Down tumbles cradle and baby and all.’ 


But no satisfactory translation can be offered. 
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(30) Toghla giomla faisgia bile an chinn (L). 
An obscure sentence: L offers no translation. ‘Bile’ is pre- 
sumably the word for ‘mouth’ which we have already seen 
in sentence (20): ‘chinn' may be genitive of the Irish ceann 
‘head’, or it may be from x’IN ‘house’—'‘ mouth of the head’ 
or else ‘door of the house’ or ‘in front of the house’. In these 


ambiguities it is futile to attempt to interpret the other words, 
which are not otherwise recorded. 


(31) Custrit na fearbach sead 6 caot mar a gcian (L). 


No translation: but the meaning is ‘drive the cows away from 
the road (as before?) ’. 


(32) Nar a sead go seicir a dhdil do chibir (L) ‘ May it not be long 
till you die on your...’ is L’s translation. Whether the 
aposiopesis is due to ignorance or a sense of propriety does 
not appear. 

‘May it not be long till you are stopped (=killed) in front 
of your...’ is the literal translation of the phrase. Cibir seems 
to mean ‘dung’: so the malediction means ‘may you soon die 
on your dung-heap’. 


(33) Eis na fearbach eistrifi na mbarcann (L). 


No translation given. At a guess we may suggest ‘It is the 
man of the cows-who is a great man for bank-notes’, i.e. that 
cattle are the chief source of wealth in the country, whatever 
may be the theories of politicians. 


(34) Searacan atr do plascibh fé na sciath(a)ibh sead 6 caoi (L). 
No translation given. Perhaps ‘Keep a little watch on far- 


things when far from the road at night’. See the separate 
words in the vocabulary. 


(35) Catd ar chatd, caid idiy d@ chaid, agus caid 6s cionn caid 
(Editor, The Gaelic Journal, commenting on L’s contribu- 
tions). 


‘Stone to stone, stone between two stones, and stone over 


stone.’ A saying referring to the bond of masonry. The only 
B-S word is caip=‘stone’. 


(36) Geab do choistriughadh till I seicitughadh this Hs's mis (J) 
‘You go on till I put a stop to [=do for] this fellow’. 
An interesting sentence, shewing the invasion of BS by 
English. Compare the parody of The Mixstrel Boy following. 


r 


he 
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(37) Geab-éis an arraic to the road is gone, 
Giarradh-cine you'll find him, 
His scst ts casar he has girded on, 
A cearnég cotstriu-ing behind him (J). 
The tags of B-S mean: The mason’s boy——hungry—trowel and 
hammer—policeman walking. 


(38) GG sdroinn cabaisdin a lududh cuanog, 

Tuts ga ratachan i gaid a shamhatr, 

Cotstioréinn a bhuadh go cine diogla 

Agus bheinn ga luarci 6 sgiod go sgiod (L). 
L gives a rendering into Irish, which appears correct enough: 
the meaning in English is, ‘If I were to see a shoemaker 
working at shoes, the corner of his settle beneath his séant, 
I would carry his wife to the tavern, and would be kissing 
her from night to night.’ 


ade aes ts 


(39) In tuadshe dit na binthe (A) ‘Do you understand the words?’ 
‘In’ is am, the Irish interrogative prefix: the rest is easy. 


(40) Mortmora gian civire pumpa (A) ‘Bring the mortar up on 
the scaffold’. 


The words are wrongly divided : they should be ‘ Mort morag ian 
civ ar a’ pumpa’, literally ‘mortar let-it-be so up (?) on the 
scaffold (?)’. For ‘morag ian’ compare sentence (13). 


(41) Doordtd na cadauc (A) ‘The stones draw water’. 


This sentence is alleged to express a threat that if the mason 
does not get a drink, the stones will be badly set. ‘Door’ is 
a now obsolescent Irish word dobhar ‘water’: ‘caid’, we have 
seen, means ‘stone’, but whether ‘cadauc’ is a plural form 
we cannot certainly decide. The roots of the words in this 
sentence areclear, but their syntacticrelationshipis less obvious. 


The above are all the recorded continuous specimens of B-S. 

aamparcan'y. often obscure, and too often badly reported. 

y are enone to shew that the language is straightforward 
with | 


ces which are set forth in the preceding 
2 vocabulary is not an extensive one. 
words used, and such a grammatical 
the accusative (in sentence (20)), 
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indicate that B-S took shape when Irish was at a stage of develop- 
ment earlier than the current speech. But these survivals are 
rare. B-S has changed pari passu with the linguistic evolution 
of Irish, and is now adapting itself to the predominant English, 
as sentences (36), (37) shew. 

The following Vocabulary gives all the words of these sentences, 
with, in addition, all the separate words that appear in the con- 
tributions of the various reporters enumerated above. 


| 
' 
| . 
' 
i 


Il. VOCABULARY 
(The numbers in brackets refer to the sentences analysed above.) 
A 


a causing lenition; particle prefixed to the vocative case (11), 
(15), (29). 

a causing lenition; 3 sing. masc. possessive pron. ‘his’ (29), (38). 

a Relative particle (4). 

a Contraction for preposition de ‘of'. See analysis of sentence (2). 

a Contraction for preposition ag ‘at’ (38). 

ad Preposition, 4 ‘in’+2 sing. possessive pron. do; ‘in thy’ (27). 

aes (16). See éis. 

ag Preposition, ‘at’. Especially used before verbal nouns to 
express present participle (as a- in English ‘a-dying’) (22). 

agudine (8). See go dti. 

agus Conjunction, ‘and’ (35), (38). 

aigracawn See éagracan. 

air Often used for ar, which see (29), (34). 

airacin (29). Meaning unknown. 

airig ‘a mason’, ‘craftsman’ (HS, arrick F, airic L): g 


arraic (37), vocative airig (11), (16). A. caide' a sto 
a. fiuic ‘a timber-craftsman’, ‘carpenter’. . 
aish See @is. - 
alp ‘a town’ (8). Apparently back-slan for Ih 
Also (according to F) means ‘a job 
Alpolaoghaire [alpolir‘a]. Rhymit 
PDublin’ (alpoleera F, oe "OL a 
Alptiarpach [alpt‘iarpay]. 
‘Cork’ (ailp- 1). ‘ 
an Article, ‘the’, in m 
An...so‘this...’ 
an Prefix-particle of inter 
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aois See €is. 

aon ‘one’ (28). 

aonachar ‘singly’, ‘especially’ (?): (11). 

&r causing nasalization, 1 plur. possessive pron. : ‘our’ (16). 

ar Preposition, ‘upon’, ‘at’, ‘to’ (35). Often written air. 

arrick See airig. 

as Preposition, ‘out of’ (17). 

assi ‘milk’ (assee or isaugh F). Ass is an Old-Irish word for ‘ milk’. 


B 
barbidh See borbi'd. 
barcin ‘a book’, ‘a pound note’ (L, barcawn F, also barcann, 
gen. pl. (33)). 
bé The letter ‘B’ (x5). 
be ‘a woman’ (M). See buadh. 
beatha ‘life’ (28). 
bedhal (F). See biadal. 
béinn 1 sing. conditional of Irish substantive verb: ‘I would be’. 
belle ‘a mouth’ (F, bille (20), bile (30)). 
bhearilin (29). See mearulan. 
bhioch (20). For bhiodh, 3 sing. impf. of substantive verb: ‘that 
would be’. 
bi Rhyming for dé ‘dear’ (x1). 
biadal Reverse for diabhal ‘devil’ (bedhal F, viadul A). See 
_ miandubh. 
bile, bille Bile an chinn (30) ‘mouth of the head’ (?). See belle. 
binna ‘to speak’ (F). 
binnight: ‘in‘ihi] ‘words’, ‘talk’ ((15), binihe , binn 2 
aE ‘begging’. Bua ne binihi nee sy ‘A pall? 
t words’ =‘a nun’. 


® 


ing F). Old-Irish word. 


religion’ (burub F, borab S). Borb 
an R.C. ees borb a bhiadail (J) 


‘gyman). Cin a’ bhutrb, 
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borbu’d ‘married’ (literally, ‘priested’) (burrabood F, borabiid S). 
But L gives barbiidh as a term for a person ‘about to be 
married’. 

bouchling See bochna. 

bouldremon (9). Meaning unknown. 

bridin ‘a drinking-glass’ (brighidine L). 

bruignedir ‘a smith’ (bru-ig nore F). 

buadh ‘a woman’ (boo F, buadh ML, bua A). Boo oguntha (F), 
i.e. b. digeanta ‘a young woman’. B. digeanta cine an diogla 
(L) ‘ young woman of a public-house’, ‘barmaid’. Buadh na 
cine ‘woman of the house’. Buadh na binnighthe triath, see 
binnighthe. 

bilith ‘noise’ (?) (25). 

bulcan ‘a word’ (?) (26). 

burbeen See borbin. 

burrabood See barbi’d. 
burub See borb. 


; 
i 
; 


ca ‘what?’ Cou (3). 

cabaisdin ‘a shoemaker’ (38). 

cabh ‘a small way or passage’ (caugh F). (?) Irish cabhsa ‘a cause- 
way, alley’. 

cabhaill ‘a horse’ (M, keful F, cowilt A). Irish capall. Compare 
caibhde, caibhire. ae. tae 

cabhro ‘to sleep’: cowru-ing ‘sleeping’ (F). We 


cabrosed ‘a chapel’, ‘R.C. Church’ (L, coperdsed Hi) 
cabril ‘cabbage’ (cabrule F). re 
cadauc (41). See caid. a a,” ; : 
cadth See caid. fa eae: > 
cae cé, k& The letter‘C’ (15).  « i” 
caha In ‘binnue caha’ (F) =‘be 
cahik ‘what’ (cawheke (2), ( 
is not explained. me 
cal See caoi. = 
caibhde ‘a horse’ ( 


° 
—_ 


Fr 


=~ 
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chid A word meaning ‘presence’ or the like, in such expressions 
as ar gcdid [he will give] ‘to us’ (16); am chaid ‘into my 
resence’, ‘towards me’ (14); 1 g(c)atd ‘in the neighbour- 
ood of’ (38). 
caid ‘a stone’ (coda, cadth F). Genitive caide, as in atrig caide 
*stonemason’ (coda, F and (2g)): but not declined in (35). 
Dual, da chatd (35). Cadauc (41) is possibly a nom. plur. 
‘Cadth soukeness’ (F) said to mean ‘top stone’, ‘chief corner 
stone’ (incidentally, two very different things!). ‘Cadth 
thno-hid’ (F), i.e. card tnuthuid ‘stone of fire’, ‘coal’. 


cailid ‘a goat’ (kalidh F). 

chineadh ‘chewing’, ‘eating’ ((20), cainiughadh (19)). 

caistrioman ‘a key’ (L). 

caoi ‘a road’, ‘a way’: cai (M). O chaos ‘from the road’ =‘out 


of the way’, ‘away’. O m'chai ‘out of my way’ (1). O chiath 
(12), 6 chsa (21) are no doubt perversions of this formula. 


caora-dirntis ‘sheep-cattle’, i.e. sheep (kehernish F). 

cara ‘a friend’. Vocative a chara (11). 

carnore See cearnég. 

carra ‘drunk’ (F). 

cafrabhén ‘a drunken spree’ (carrawaun F). 

carrakeenah See giarradh-cine. 

carran ‘flesh-meat’, ‘a dinner’ (carrann (22), corin F). Genitive 
carruinn (19). C. fearbuighe ‘cow-meat’, ‘beef’. 

casar ‘a hammer’ ((37), cossar F). Irish casér. 

caugh See cdbh. 

cawheke See cahik. 

ceann ‘a head’. Genitive chinn (30). Dative cionn (35). 

céapair ‘a pigeon’ (22). 

cearndg ‘a constable’, ‘policeman’ ((37), JS). ‘Carnore’ (F) ‘a 
soldier’. 

ced (29). Meaning unknown. 

cia ((21), ciath (12)). See caoi. 

cian ‘a space of time’, ‘a while ago’. Mar a gcian (31) ‘as 
before’ (?); 6 cian beatha (28) ‘from a time of life’, ‘in all 
(my) life’. 

clan See cin. 

clanruis ‘snuff’ (keenrush F). 

cIbir ‘dung’, ‘manure’ (32). 


es a ons Se 
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cifeanach ‘a weaver’ (cifenuch F). Part reversal of figheaddir, the 
Irish word with the same meaning. 

cifrehawn See scuifreachan. 

cin ‘a house’ (MS, cine L, keene A, keena F, cian (23)). Cin 
a’ bhuirb (keenabuirb F) ‘a house of worship’ (lit. ‘priest’s 
house’); cin a diogla (misprinted cin digabha (H), cin a 
duigili (S), cine diogla (L)) ‘a drink-house’ ‘public-house’; 
cine na laidsana ‘soldiers’ house’, ‘ barracks’; cine na mearalan 
‘children’s house’, ‘school’. Genitive cine: éis na cine ‘man 
of the house’; buadh na cine ‘woman of the house’. 

cina ‘food’, ‘a meal’ (kinah F). 

cinide ‘sheep’ (L). 

ciobhar ‘cud’ of a cow. Genitive ciobhair (20). Irish cfor. 

cionnas ‘how?’, ‘in what way?’ (conus (4)). Irish. 

civ ‘up’ (?) (40). 

clapuach ‘you would (beat (?))’ (15). For clap-dchthi, 2 sing. of 
conditional. 


clitach ‘a hen’ (cliite H, clutdg L, clutoch F). Gen. plur. clittach; 
cruinnecdtn clitach ‘hens’ eggs’. 


en&pach ‘a cat’ (18) (knopuck, F). 

cndpaire ‘a cat’ (cnapara J, cnawpare A). 

enoc ‘a potato’ (kunuk F). 

co=go, prefix turning adjectives to adverbs. Co neamhthriatham- 
hail ‘uselessly’ (L). 

co...mar In comparisons, ‘so...as...' (28). 

cobcowil See geab-cabhaill. 

cé-bhuadh See comh-. 

coda See caid. 

cé-€is See combh-. 

cohi See cuithi. 

coine ‘a body’ (F). 

coing ‘a table’ (F). 

coiseadram4n ‘a beard’ (coshedremon F). 

coistreamdn ‘a chimney’, ‘soot’ (coshtramon F). 

coistriughadh [ko&tr’G]. A word used of motion in any direction, 
intransitively or transitively: ‘come’ (12), ‘go’ Re ‘hurry’ 
(8), ‘move’ {an object] (14), ‘drive’ [cattle] (31). Verbal 
noun cotstriughadh (36) (coshdrea F, coistrig, cuistrig H, 
coisdre M, custrig A (8), custrii (31)). Anglicized present 
participle coistriu-ing (37), conditional 1 ae coistiordinn (38). 
Anglicized past participle passive coshtrw’d “gone away’ (S). 
Imperative coshdrea (F) ‘be off’, ‘run away’. 

coithire See cuithire. 


SAIN. 4 elas poe ls Sa 
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colla ‘a hat’ (F). 

comh-bhuadh ‘a fellow-woman’, ‘a sister’ (coO-bhuadh L). 

comh-eis ‘a brother’ (co-éis L). 

conus See cionnas. 

coonogue See cuandg. 

copero-se6 See cabrésed. 

corin See carran. 

cosamhail ‘like’. Miswritten gos- in (20). 

cossar See casar. 

costramin ‘a road’ (custramaun F). 

cou (3). See ca. 

coulth. A man who has not served apprenticeship. Merely the 
Munster pronunciation of the English word ‘colt’ (F). 

cowilt See cabhaill. 

cowruing See cabhro. 

criabhig ‘a potato’ (crevock F). 

crith Probably Irish crust ‘a fiddle’. ‘Aish crith’ (F) ‘a musician’. 

cruinneacén ening round, like a ball. C. fiwtc ‘c. of timber’ 
‘an apple’; c. clitach ‘c. of hens’, ‘an egg’. Cruinneacan 
ith, or tp (cronikconith F, cruadh chnuip L ‘a head’: the 
meaning of the second word is uncertain ; possibly the expres- 
sion should be crutnmmeacdn coinme ‘knob of the body’. [Ith 
would be pronounced i, or ih.] 

cuandg ‘a brogue’, ‘a shoe’ (coonogue F). Gen. plur. cuandg (38). 

cuilene (22). Meaning uncertain. 

cuithi ‘tobacco’ (cuthi H, cuhee F, cdhi S). 

cuithire ‘a dog’ (ML, cubiree F). Cotthire na aipéise ‘a fox’: the 
last word is obscure. 

culahee ‘porter’ (the drink) (deegla culahee F). 

custra See coistriughadh. 

D 

d& causing lenition, ‘two’ (35). 

F ador’ (S) ‘a useless person’; ‘dhofudhore’ , 

aa do-fuaddir Sot be a better spelling. . 

ompany’, in such adverbial phrases as a dhdil 

ce SHEA am dhail ‘in my company’ (28); 

ronoun mé ‘tome’. Dham (28). 
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degluing See diogla. 
deid ‘teeth’ (L). 


ah} 
dercu ‘courting’ (dherkoo-ing F). Perhaps ‘ogling’ would more | 
closely express the meaning of the word. 1 i 

des ‘land’ (M). 


dho- For words beginning thus, see do-. 

dingir ‘a rat’ (A). 

diogla ‘drink’ (intoxicating) (deegla F, duigili S). Cin a’ diogla‘a 
tavern’. Deglu-ing (F) ‘drinking’. Digabha (H) is pro ably 


erroneous. Deegla culahee’ (F) ‘porter’; ‘deegla fuke’ | 
(=‘ timber drink’) ‘cider’. | 


dit for duit, which see. “In tuadihe dit’ ‘Is it given to you?’ 

‘Do you understand?’ (39). 
ditt ‘land’ (due F). : 
do causing lenition: preverbal particle of preterite tense (22). Be 
do Preposition ‘to’. / 
do causing lenition: possessive pron. 2 pers. sing. ‘thy’ (15), (34), 

(36). In (34) do plates should be do pAl-. vs 
dobhar ‘water’, ‘a river’ (M, dobair L, dour, duvar F). Old-Irish 

word. 
dobhar-thriath ‘lordly water’, Sees (L). 
dobharuighim ‘to draw water’: ‘to shower’, ‘rain’: 3 sing. present 

dobharuighidh (written doordid (41)). Anglicized participle 

dhourue-tng (F). 
dofai : dofe (F) ‘ anything bad’; ‘dhofu’ (F) ‘to speak ill of a 

(see dafadojr) ; ‘dhofical luda’ (F)* bad or ugly work’. Th 


latter word is probably do-feiceal ‘what shoul not beiseen:: 
Liid or lida is ‘work’. 


doordid See dobharuighim. \ oe 

doun-caucha ‘whisky’ (F), probably a miswritten form of L's s 
dobharthriath. 

dour See dobhar. rr oe 

dousamaun See damhsaman. af : ok 2 ye 

duarcan luirce ‘a midwife’ (L). See tuire, i 

due See dia. ———— 

duigili See diogla. —s 


diile ‘a mouth’ (L). ss ae 
duit See do+ personal p 


durke ‘an ear’ (F). Prob: 
meaning seyehes 
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E 

& ‘it’ (23). 

éagracin ‘a fish’ (aigracawn A, egnakooing F). 

ealp See alp. 

tarpach ‘Jong’ (?) (21). 

eash See Gis. 1 

€is ‘a man’ (L, eash F, aes MH, aois (12), aish A). Ets na cine, 
or 2is triath na cine ‘the man’ or ‘goodman of the house’; 
2is na bhfearbach (so read (33)) ‘man of the cows’; és cine 
an diogla ‘a publican’; ‘aish crith’ (F) ‘a musician’; this éis’s 
mis (36) ‘this man’s personality’=‘this fellow’; éts cuand 
(‘eash coonuch’ F) ‘a brogue-maker’; és na lida ‘foreman’, 
“master' [of work]; 2is seabhra ‘watchman’; éis gearra cine 
(‘eash carra keenah’ F) ‘a hungry man’ [perhaps éis ag 
tarraidh cine ‘a man seeking for food’); éis clitach ‘a dunghill- 
cock’; 2s‘ garabuch’ ‘a turkey-cock ’. ‘ Eistrid ' (33) is probably 
@is irtath “a good man’, an expression which F translates 
wrongly ‘Lord of man’. 

erem=ar mo ‘upon my’ (F). 

erin=ar an ‘upon the’ (5). 

euch ‘butter’ (F). 


F 

faig ‘teeth’ (F). 

faisgia (30). Meaning unknown. 

fatramin ‘a father’ (L). 

f€ Preposition ‘under’ (34). 

fearbach ‘a cow’ (L, farabuch, farabee F, farabuc A). Gen. sing. 
fearbuighe (20), (21). Gen. plur. (?) farabuch (21); acc. plur. 
fearbach (31). : 

femin Said to mean ‘horn’, but more probably ‘tail’ (21). Plur. 
femini. 

- fiab (29). Meaning unknown. Nom. plur. faba. 

uc ‘timber’: ‘fiuch’ (M) ‘atree’. Gen. fiutc: airig f.‘ac nter’, 
pia can f. ie apple’; diogla f. rage. “fuke’ (F), 
ly the same word as L's a1ric ‘ fiathbuidhe'’ ‘a car- 


nter’ (fiimadér S). But F gives ‘fumadhore’ 
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G 
object of the verbal noun. G 


uarcis (38) literally ‘a-kissing 


of her’. 
ga=prep. do + possessive pron. ‘of his’ (38). 
ga=dd ‘if’, used to introduce a condition expected to be unful- 
filled: gd sardinn (38) ‘If I were to see’. 
gab ‘small’. See geab. 
gab ‘idle’ (perhaps the same word as the preceding). ‘Gabing’ (F) 
‘idling’. Geabaig ‘work easy!’ (16). 
gabanta ‘idle’, ‘lazy’ (26). 
gad ‘a horn’ (?). Nom. plur. gatd (21). | 
gahegan ‘a wrong bond’, or wrongly keyed arch (F). 
gall-thairiseach Literally a person ‘with foreign loyalty’. ‘Goul- 
threeshuch’ (F) ‘a person of different religion’: gall-irinseach 1 | 
(L) ‘a gentleman’. . 
garabuch ‘eash garabuch’ (F) ‘a turkey-cock’. 
geab ‘small’: back-slang for Irish beag. In B-S always precedes 
the substantives to which it is attached. Comparative (?) 
gabanthu (10). (Geab-éis (15), (37) ‘a small man’, ‘a boy’, 
“an apprentice’ (gabesh FS, vocative geabaois (15); geab-borb 
(gab borab S) ‘a clerical student’; ‘gabcarra’ (F) ‘partly 
drunk’; ‘gab-founk’ (F: see /ainc) ‘a halfpenny’; ‘gab-lish’ 
(F) ‘a small hand’, ‘a finger’, also ‘an inch’; ‘gab scabogue’ 
(F) ‘a small boat’; ‘gab scraub’ (F=geab scrdb) ‘a small 
ing’, ‘a sixpence’; geab-cabhaill (cAeeoeil A) ‘a small 
horse’, ‘a mule’. 
geab Imperative, ‘keep on!’ (36). th 
ghes (10). Prefix of comparative degree (?). i 
giarradh-cine (J): ‘carra keena’ (F) ‘hungry’. Ag tarraidh cine 
‘seeking food’. oe o eS). ae 
giomla (30). Meaning uncertain. 
Giosan ‘ John’ (Gissaun F). = 
glaidin ‘a knife’ (gladeen F). _ nor 
gleamaddir ‘a piper’ (glaumadhore 
dir’ (L)‘asmith’, 
go ‘to’, ‘tll’ (32), (38). Go dif “tc 


g&=prep. ag + possessive pron. 3 pos the latter indicating the 
; 


‘agudine’in (8). 
gosamhuil (20). See cos-. 
goulthreeshuch See ga -th 
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gtifinthu ‘foxy’, i.e. red-haired (F). 
gudth ‘woman of bad character’ (F). 
gur go=that +70, preverbal particle of preterite (28). 


H 
hik ‘heke’ (9). Meaning unknown. 
hueso See mis. 

I 


i‘in’. I gd@id (38), see caid. 
iad ‘they’ (21). 
ian ‘so’, ‘thus’ (?) (13). 
iarr-cIn ‘a pawnshop’ (J). Theare-keen F. 
idir ‘between’ (35). 
in=an, interrogative prefix (39). 
ip See cruinneac&n. 
is Irish verb, ‘it is’. 
is Abbreviation for agus ‘and’. 
isaugh See ass!. 
ith See cruinneacan. 
: K 
kalidh See cailid. 
keenabuirb See cin. 
keenrush See clanruis. 
keful See cabhaill. 
kehernish See caora-airndis. 
knopuck See cn&pach. 
kunuk See cnoc. 


y 


policeman’ (L). Cin na laidiana ‘barracks’. 
M, luis L). Geab-lais ‘a finger’, ‘an inch’. 

level’ (lamogue F). 
ib-rule’ (laureneringa F), Ingir is Irish for 
": the B-S expression means literally ‘middle 
which the plumb-bob hangs. 
ting resemblance, ‘like to’ (20). 
leabhar ‘a book’: ‘leebrecawn' (F) 

ee wh 
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libdg ‘a midge’: libogue (10). Perversion of Irish mioltég. 

lirke See Juirc. 

lisin ‘head’ (lisheen F). 

lofi ‘to steal’ (loffoo F). 

lofaddir ‘a thief’ (loffudhore F). 

longain See long-shuain. 

long-shuain ‘ship of sleep’, i.e. ‘a bed’ (M, (29), lenhuing F, 
longain M). 

lorcshown dawin ‘an old woman’ (A). See luire, and sean-dan. 

lou-ine See luinnidhe. 

juadhaim ‘to move’, ‘to go’. The d is de-aspirated in B-S: thus 
we have the imperative luadaig ‘work!’ ‘be quick!’ ‘look 
sharp!’ (16); the verbal noun /iididh ‘working’ (38); the 
noun lida or lid ‘work’ (F, (24)); and the third person Pat 
singular of the present tense, /uadhaidh, represented by F's 
ludhe.? 

luarca ‘kissing’ (38). 

lud, lada See Juadhaim. 

luinnidhe ‘feet’ (L). Lou-ine (F) ‘legs’. 

luire “ahag’, ‘old woman’ (L). ‘Lirke’ F, ‘lorc-shown-dawin’ (A)— 
this latter is a compound of luirc + sean-dan ‘old person’. 

luis See lais. 

luis Miswritten in (28) for mfis. See mis. 

ldiséad ‘a bag’ (L). 


M Hh 
miilide ‘a pig’ (mailide L, maunlish F, mawnlit A). i 
mairidh Imperative, ‘let it remain’: mairig (13), morag (40). Phi 
mar Conjunction, ‘as’, ‘how’ (4): mar a, causing nasalization, 
‘like’ (31). ) = 
maralaun See mearulan. Beam oe oes 
miatal ‘mother’ (L). Feptegiy <- 2 


maulu See meabhlughadh. 
maunlish See miilide. 
mavousa See mis. 
mawnlit See miilide. - 
meabhlad ‘day': vouludhe (4), 


1 In F’s phonesis dh and th 
at the thick sound of the | 
d, t, of Irish grammars). 
of stage-Irish humour. — 
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Mean&n ‘Michael’ (meanaun F). 
méanla ‘a sow’. Genitive méZanla (20). 
mearulan ‘a child’ (maralaun F, mearullan L). Vocative mhearu- 
lain, miswritten bhearilam (29). Cin na mearulan ‘a school’. 
miandubh ‘devil’: also biandubh (15). 
minighim In Irish ‘to make fine’, in B-S ‘to redden’. First 
person subjunctive minecochad (14). 
mo Possessive pronoun, ‘my’. Causes lenition of initial following. 
monetrea See muintriath. 
moragian (40). See mairidh and ian. 
mort ‘mortar’ (40) (murth F). 
mouleadth (F). See meabhlad. 
muin ‘a neck’. Gen. sing. muine, not miine as in (15). 
muintriath ‘good morrow’ ((11), monetrea F). See analysis under 
sentence (11): literal meaning, ‘May the Lord bless’. 
murth See mort. 
miis Something like ‘personality’, used (like d@’é? in Shelta) with 
ive pronouns to form personal pronominal expressions. 
o mhiks or mo mhiis-sa (mavousa F) ‘I’, ‘me’; do mhis' thou’, 
: “thee'; thts éts's mils ‘this fellow’ (36). Shek-eremhueso (F) 
explained as ‘discharged, or sent off from the work’ is seic ar 
mo mhiis-sa ‘a stoppage on myself’. 


N 


na The Irish article in gen. sing. fem. (10), (29), nom. plur. (41), 
dat. plur. (34): causing nasalization in following initial in 
gen. plur. (33). 

n& for 6 ‘or’, ‘nor’ (15). 

na After comparatives, ‘than’ (10). 

na for nach, prefix to interrogatives in a negative form (15). 

ASE nach ‘that not’ (r5). 

aa nra “may it not be so’ (32). 

nawegre (9). Meaning uncertain. 

_ neamh-thriathamhail ‘unexcellent’, ‘useless’, ‘unpleasing’ (ne- 

iit F). Negative of triathamhail, q.v. 


_ 


ours of light’. Naxlig Triath, 
i se eveeterioniess ‘Mass’ (13). 
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.@) 


3 ‘from’. Causes aspiration, 6 chiath (12): ‘5 caoi’ (34) should 
be 6 chaot, as in ‘o chee luda’ (F), said to mean ‘time for 
stopping work’. Om’ =6mo‘frommy’. 0...go...‘from. 
to. 


nicean tal young’ (L, ogunthu F). 
3s ‘over’, ‘above’: ds cionn ‘above the head of’ (see ceann), 
‘over’ (35). 


P 
plaic ‘a plack’, ‘farthing’, ‘small coin’ (34), dat. plur. plaicibh. 
preampach ‘a tailor’ (proumpach F). 
prosimig ‘to pull out’, ‘to work hard’ (F). 
piinc ‘money’ (L, pynke F). Compare fainc ‘a penny’. 
pumpa ‘a scaffold’ (40). 


R 

ratachian Rendered by L into Irish sitsin, i.e. ‘a settle’, ‘a small 

bed (38), 
reac ‘a jaw’? (20). 
riarpdg ‘a perch’ (sic) of work (rerepogue F). 
rochan ‘clothing’. Rochane F ‘a suit of clothes’. Rochan tur 

‘trousers’. 
rodamioman ‘a road’ (L). 
rud ‘a thing’ (ro). t 


’s=its ‘it is’ (2x). 

-sa Emphatic suffix (22). 

samhar anus (38). Gen. samhair. ‘ 

sca&id cae (M, sgiod (38), sgaoid (28), sekueed 
(M). 


scaochlong ‘a candle’ _(t4). Accus, - 

scaochnuid ‘the sun’ (scaechn 4 
scaide (M) * sun of night’, * 
for ‘moon’ (rae=" me 


scevela ‘ a wines (F). Pee 
iath ‘night’ t. 
net eh ce 


scirtin (skirteen_ Fr). 
English ‘ski ti: 
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scr&b ‘a shilling’ (scraub F). Scrab triath (scraub treah F) ‘big 
shilling’, ‘a pound’. 

scréban Diminutive of scrab. S. triath (16) ‘a crown’; s. puinc 
(16) ‘a pound’. 

scuabdg ‘a ship’ (H, scabogue F). S. triath ‘a big ship’. 

scuifreachan ‘a dog’ ((15), cifrehawn F). Vocative -ain. 

s® ‘he’ (she (5)). 

seabhradOir ‘head inspector’ (shouradore F). 

seabhruighim ‘to look’, ‘look at’, ‘watch’. Imperative seabhruigh 
(18), and, spelt searaid (27), shourig (F); pret. 1 sing. 
seabhraigheas (22), spelt searais (28); conditional 1 sing. 
seabhrochainn, spelt sardinn (38). Searacdn (34) is perhaps 
a diminutive verbal noun, in ironical sense ‘keeping a little 
watch’. 

sead ‘dirty’ (15), (23), (26). 

sead ‘long’, ‘far’ (21), (31), (32), (34). Sead 6 chaos ‘far away’. 
Rhyming slang for Irish fad ‘length’. 

seadmanach ‘lengthy’ (21). See the analysis there. 

seamhas ‘luck’ (shous (2))- 

sean-dan ‘old man’ (L, shown-dawin A, shoundhaune F), not 
apparently the ordinary Irish word sean-duine. 

sear For words so beginning see seabhr-. 


seic ‘a stoppage’ by dismissal, death, or any other cause: English 
“check’ (?). On the shetc (S)=‘struck down’. Used impera- 
tively seic airy ‘a stoppage upon...!’ ‘put a stop to...!’. 
Verbal forms based on this stem are setciughadh (36) ‘act of 
stopping Anglicized present participle shek-uing (7) ; Anghi- 
cized past participle passive shekude (seicu’d) (F) meaning 
killed, setcedd (S) exhausted. Sheku (F) ‘to murder’, ‘to 
spoil a piece of work’. Present passive seiciry, ‘you are 


stopped’ (32). 
seirc ‘water’ (M). 
sed led Meaningless lullaby-crooning sounds (29). 
sg- For words beginning thus, see sc-. 
sh- For words beginning thus, see se- or si-. 
siaddg ‘a policeman’ (sheedhouge (sic) F). 
siske ‘a chair’ (F). 
sneith ‘a nose’ (F). 
soin ‘there’ (17). 
sprisanue ‘fighting’ (F). 
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spugnig (F), who says that s. limin means ‘six o'clock’, ‘time for 
leaving off work’. 

stimire ‘a pipe’, ‘tobacco-pipe’ (14) (stheemaree F). 

suas ‘up’ (17). 


T 

ta ‘is’ (19): thau (5). 

theare-keen ‘a pawn-house’, ‘a gaol’ (F). See iarr-cin. 

therka ‘eye’ (10). See dearc. 

thoilinn (28). Meaning doubtful. 

tiarpach See Alptiarpach. 

tiompalan Anything round, a measure of any kind (as a pint, 
quart, etc.): thimpalaun (F). Perhaps L's triompalan, q.v., 
is a mistake for this word. 


tnith ‘fire’ (M); also émuthach (M). F has thinuche, thnohid ‘fire’, 
tnuhuh ‘venereal’. 


tniithughadh ‘to boil’, ‘to cook’ (22). 

toghla ‘taking’, ‘laying up’ (?) (30), toglu (29). 

triath ‘a Jord’; used regularly for ‘God’ (rhyming with Irish word 
Dia). Compare the frequent evasion, in oaths, fiadh, com- 
monly rendered into English in the phrase ‘the deer knows’ 
[usually misspelt ‘ dear’). 

triath As adjective, ‘great’: tria (AF). Eis triath na cine‘ the 
goodman of the house’. 

triathamhail A much overworked adjective meaning ‘good’, 
‘excellent’ and the like. Expresses an affirmative response 
to a statement or command (13). Precedes the substantive 
(compare geab), as shewn by these examples from F—‘trehule 
eashe’ ‘a tine man’, ‘trehule rochane’ ‘a good suit of clothes’. 
Tnihooil (21). 

triompalan ‘whisky’ (L). The word in Irish means ‘a beetle’ (the 
insect). Perhaps a mistake for fiompaldn (q.v.) and really 
meaning ‘a measure’ of the drink. 

trise ‘a treat’ (trisha F). ‘Trisha deegla’ (diagla) was the ‘drop 
of drink’, the footing, with which every newly installed crafts- 
man was expected to entertain his future comrades. See tuis. 

ta ‘thou’, ‘you’ (17): thu (4). 7% féin ‘yourself’. 

tuaitighim ‘to give’, ‘impart’. There are several parts of this 
verb, with a perplexing variety of spellings. Past part. tuada: 
ni tuada dham ‘it is not given to me’, ‘I do not think’ (28), 
or tuadthe, in tuadthe dit ‘understood of thee’ (39) and tuatte 
in ni tuaite dhuit BnaC ‘ you haven't been taught the alphabet ° 
(15). Future ‘watéig and tiitedig ‘he will give’ (both in (16)). 
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tuis ‘a drop’ or ‘sup’ (of drink) (tuish S). 
tuis (L): translated into Irish beann, i.e. ‘point’, ‘peak’, ‘corner’. 
tar anus (thouir F). 
U 
uagainte ‘young’ (A). See digeanta. 


v 
vaurimaun ‘a mother’ (F). Probably a misheard vocative, 
a mhathatr tonmhuin ‘mother dear’. 
viadul See biadal. 
vouludhe See meabhlad. 


CHAPTER VIII 
SUMMARY 


It remains to indicate the probable historical relations between 
the languages which we have now passed in review. 

(x) The Druids and their pupils studied an obsolete form of the 
Goidelic language, because certain sacred hymns, which they con- 
sidered it important to know by heart, were composed when that 
stage of the language was the tongue of common speech. The 
contemporary colloquial dialects had travelled so far from the 
language of this traditional literature, that the knowledge of the 
latter gave to the Druidic caste a convenient and useful means 
of secret communication among themselves. This secrecy they 
artificially enhanced by various cryptological devices. 

(2) The tradition of the usefulness of a secret language survived 
the Druids and their system; but as the pagan traditional hymns 
could not be cultivated under Christian auspices, the Druidic 
secret language passed out of use. The Christian teachers en- 
deavoured to fill its place by an artificial perversion of Latin 
(‘ Hisperic’). 

(3) The underworld of Irish society, composed to a large extent 
of the dregs of an abonginal population, may have preserved 
some fragments of an earlier speech, which, with the addition of 
argot words such as are current among people of the illiterate 
classes all the world over, would be a secret possession of not 
inconsiderable practical utility to these down-trodden castes. This 
Babylonish hotchpotch (to which we may accord a theoretical 
existence, although no formal records of it are preserved) we shall 
for the moment call the *Serf-speech’. 

(4) The works of Isidore, Capella, and Maro; the necessity of 
studying biblical and other ecclesiastical literature in a foreign 
tongue (Latin); to say nothing of the difficulties presented by 
juristic and other recondite literature of native production; stimu- 
lated a certain amount of practical and theoretical language-study 
among the learned, in monastic and other circles. The result of 
this is seen in such compilations as The Scholars’ Primer and the 
glossaries of Cormac mac Cuillenain and others. 

(5) Linguistic affectation being ‘in the air’, so to speak, school- 
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boys in the monastic schools developed a jargon of their own 
(‘Bog-Latin’). This is a common phenomenon, in ancient and 
in modern times. Every public school has its own language—or 
to speak with stricter accuracy, its own vocabulary, foisted upon 
and adapted to the accidence and syntax of the mother-tongue 
of the pupils. ‘Bog-Latin’ is much more formal in its construction 
than the haphazard modern slang vocabularies, and probably had 
a longer life. It is highly probable that some of the words of this 
mediaeval schoolboy jargon were borrowed from the ‘Serf-speech’: 
schoolboys of all generations associate with such members of what 
used to be called ‘ the Lower Orders’ as possess enviable mechanical, 
fishing, trapping, or other accomplishments, and often perturb 
their respectable kinsfolk by the vocabularies which they acquire 
from them. 

(6) All arts and crafts have a technical terminology of their 
own, unfamiliar to non-initiates: and their practitioners develop 
this artificially, the better to preserve their secrets. Masons and 
Tinkers did so in Ireland. 

(7) The Mason speech was an Irish tradition, and followed Irish 
in accidence and vocabulary. So far as the recorded fragments 
permit us to judge, it resembled the language of a modern public 
school, in that it consisted of a limited number of alternative 
words for common things—especially things pertaining to the 
mason’s craft, but not exclusively so—substituted for the corre- 
sponding words in the legitimate language of the country. An 
Irish mason might say something entirely in Irish, about ‘a 
knife’; only, instead of sgian, the Irish for ‘knife’, he would say 
glatdin. So an English schoolboy at one particular school might 
say something entirely in English about ‘a bath’; only, instead 
of the word bath he would (if I am not misinformed) say tosh. 

By an unfortunate fatality there are very few words in the 
recorded Béarlagair na Sader vocabulary with meanings for which 
we have equivalents in Bog-Latin. If there were many, and these 
shewed a number of similarities, we might reasonably take these 
to be borrowings in Bog-Latin, and survivals in Béarlagair na Saer, 
from the ‘Serf-speech’. I can find only three such coincidences: 

Bog-Latin Béarlagair na Sder 


cat caipist cnapach 
hand luis lais 
word bercon bulcan 


(8) At the dissolution of the monasteries, the inmates of the 
religious houses were thrown out to fend for themselves. Those 
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who had cultivated artistic handicrafts during their monastic life, 
might find themselves obliged, faute de mieux, to ally themselves 
with bands of itinerant tinkers. These vagrants may have used 
fragments of the ‘Serf-speech’: and we may reasonably see ‘Serf- 
speech’ words in the short list (ante, p. 119) of elements common 
to Bog-Latin and Shelta. The broken-down scholars repaid their 
hosts by enlarging this casual vocabulary with artificial inventions, 
which needed scholarship for their contrivance; thus strengthening 
their hands in the bitter struggle for existence. English gradually 
ousted Irish, but the artificial vocabulary remained; it merely 
changed its setting. So we can imagine the schoolboy mentioned 
above, packed off to France to learn French, and saying to a 
companion, ‘I] me faut prendre mon tosh’. It would be psycho- 
logically natural for him to express himself in this way. In the 
first place, to represent ‘tosh’ by ‘bain’ would require the mental 
effort of a double translation (tosh—bath—bain); in the second 
place, the speaker, consciously or unconsciously, is naturally using 
a mixture of two languages (English + Jargon) and he feels cramped 
if he cannot continue to do so (French+ Jargon). But as neither 
he nor his interlocutor knows any second Jargon, they perforce 
retain the words of the original Jargon. In such a way as this 
we may explain the complete anglicization of the setting in which 
the specifically Shelta words now find themselves. They have been 
transferred untranslated from their original Irish setting. 

Thus we may glean—precariously—a few words of the theoretical 
‘Serf-speech’ from a comparison of these vocabularies; but of its 
accidence and syntax one fact only emerges, and that fact is 
quite remarkable. This lost language had no personal pronouns, 
and supplied their place with a possessive pronoun and a sub- 
stantive. It cannot be a coincidence that this periphrasis is used 
in all three languages: mo tuillst in Bog-Latin, mo yil§a in Shelta, 
mo vousa (mhiis-sa) in Béarlagair na Sader. ‘Tuill’ and ‘Dll’ are 
probably corruptions of the same word, whatever it may have 
been—I do not accept the suggestion that it has anything to do 
with the Irish éosl ‘will’, simply because ‘my will’ seems a very 
unnatural expression for ‘myself’. The Béarlagair na Sader word, 
mus, is incompatible with these; but this need not cause us any 
perplexity. Just as different speakers may call the same person 
‘a poor old soul’ and ‘a poor old body’, so there may have been 
more than one word which could stand for ‘self’ in the ‘Serf- 
speech’; this, in any case, was doubtless a jargon of many dialects, 
as formless as any conceived of by the author of Hudtbras. 
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APPENDIX 


AN ENGLISH-JARGON VOCABULARY, FOR 
COMPARATIVE PURPOSES! 


English Shelta reeeies 
a, an a, an 
abbot 
able grabalta 
above swurt és 
across hal 
(adverbial prefix] co 
advice luba 
afraid agétul 
after ar 
again yirt, ayirt 
ale roinn, collscoin | 4l’an 
alive at&’p, tap, tapa 
all goiyil 
all the more “omi 
also 
altogether henir 
always dobethagres 
and is, agus 
Anne 
anus tionnor samhar, tir 


niec, nionac 

bloa 

tinbuid (‘which 
arises’) 


Shelta bog asturt = assume) 
; } fe ditional words 
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English Shelta 


= a, aga a 
at all abdrt 
at his ga 
aunt granta 
awaken griskal 
away awdst 
axe darker 
B, the letter be 
baby sul’an 
back drogmall nup 
backward ar4g, agrés 
bacon sugin 
aoe abs g’ami, g’amoy dofai 
bad woman gudth 
badness g’amiad 
bag lampa, rubég | Iiséad 
bald munachaol 
ball cruinneacdn 
bargain surgon 
Barlow Nikair 
barn sg‘ibél, §k’ibl‘in 
basin srif, arig 
basket risbat, rdski, 
skipsy 
be, I would béinn 
be, it would bhioct “a 
be, may it not nice — 
io grisdg, grésol | coiseadramin 
beat slim, ldber Be 
beat, you would 
beautiful ajlmin bura, buri 
a sgeng i 
bed-cover berrech 
bee bibe 
beer ran‘al, sinal 
bee etd axiver 
beg eo be 


beggar 
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English Bog-Latin Shelta 
bigness tomia@ 
binding n’akul 
bird luathan grét‘in 

| bit milk, kit’i 

| bite lus 
black . bedhb medel, git 

| blacksmith gitena 

' blanket lampeid’ 

| blessing betchennacht mun‘jia6, nus 
blind goll lud 

/ blood liba 

/ blue sorm 
boar subay 
boat kara 
body 
bog nodb'ri, ged 
boil t‘érp, t’elp 
bond, wrong 
bone 
bonnet enay 
book g’ilixyon 
boot strod, gulima 


driper, subdl, 
fud’él 
brikler 
rubég 
ska, mer'gin 
sibl‘i, sibl‘in, 
gam, grakin, 
Sarpodg, siblin, 
Vogax 
Srén’e 
granlum, n’dld& 
réglum 
a 
pek, dura, did’e 
klisp 
prask 
sragdsta 


geitheille 


Béarlagair 
na Sader 


coine 


tnithughadh 
gahegan 


barcan, 
leabhracan 


geabéis 
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English Bog-Latin gee ar 
brother bertrosar Salar comb-éis 
bucket muadailm n’aka, roket 
bud koldni 
budget lampdg 
bull garo, goro, bovi 
burial sori 
burn skurlum 
bury 
bush skraxo 
butter lat’rum, oid, aid | euch 
buttermilk g ami elima 
button skoi, sripa 
buy kari 
C (the letter) cae, cé 
cabbage kab cabril 
cabin loban 
cacare kun’i 
cake betroisgenn sray 
calf buiglen, b‘in‘i blindg 

duraibind, 
adanrutan 
call (name) Seb, Sib 
can ng’aka, n’4ka, 
yurin 
candle blinkam, n’okul | scaochlong 
cap enay, hdlor, 
k‘édi, rabéd’ 
car 
card 
carry 
cart 
cat 
catching 
Catherine 
cease 
chain 
chair 
chapel 
charm 
cheese ‘ 
chewing 
chicken 
child 


chimney _ 
choke 
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English Bog-Latin Shelta — aa 
clean nalk, nolk, nalki 
cleric, clergyman | caill, clitach, kom, kombat, borb 
cliath krimadt 
clerk sraiya 
clever Sark’ 
cloak dlaka 
clock horer, yar 
close, closing durunad kurlim 
cloth sragon, stragon 
clothing, clothes d‘iy, t’dx roch4n 
coal blaci 
coat grifin 
coif b’anag 
coin gored 
coire spurk 
cold gwoép 
colour got’a, gat’a 
comb maincir rik, rirk 
come, to toiriadai, torn 
toraitne 
common colluicenn 
company sud’ata dail 
{[comparative, ghes 
prefix of] 
condiment granium 
conduct, to lag 
Connacht Mwikamo 
f constable cearmog 
contain bwikad 
t’érp tnithughadh 
Alptiarpach 
brauen eo 
lak 
skrin 
muok’ri 
rud‘uaé dercu 
blandg, gov'li, fearbach 


mirin, dunik 


English 


curds 
curse 
cursed 
cursing 
custom 
cut, to cut 
cutter 


dance, dancing 
dark of night 
daughter 
day 

day, working 
daylight 
dead 

dear 

death 
decent 

deer 
demolish 
depart 

devil 
devilment 
died 

dine 

dinner 

dirt, dirty 
dish 

ditch 
division 

do, to 
doctor 

dog 


done 
donkey (see ass) 
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Béarlagair 


Bog;Ests na Sder 


Shelta 


gortgruth 


grug‘im 
metchennacht 


laburt 
grafga 
Sorknes 


etaingi 


Sark 
Sarker 


m/’auso 
dolimi 

Sérkfi, lad’n’ay 
tan, talésk 


m/‘aunes, skral 


orail (osail) 


sake] 
misli 
mider, midril 
mideral 


biadal 


rothinnicht bas 


brasi 
grit’i, grit’ér, 
grint’ar 
ladu, loday, 
gloday 
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Bog-Latin 


ninan 
muincesg 


bethlosach 


cuitheilm 
tamor, tinne 
tinneachair 
loisiom ({=let us 


eat) 
cetech 


ochtrosar 
aoinder ciach 


coilliuch 


Shelta 


trip 

sahu, satu 
Skimisk 
SkimiSter 
cackler, laprdg, 


waddler 
fal'wa 


karnadn 
dorahég’ 
mukin’e 


kaine, glérdg 
ladu 


kluS 
lug 


lim 

Sangar 

gromug, riimdg, 
cackler 


rid’u 


Palantus, 
Grasano 


Béarlagair 
na Sader 


tuis 


carra 


Alpolaoghaire 


cibir 


durke 


cdineadh 


cruinneacan 


aonachar 


English 


family 
far 
farm 
farthing 
fat 
father 
fear 
feather 
feed 
fellow 
female 
fern 


fetter 

few 

field 

fight, fighting 


find 

fine 

finger 

fire 

fish 

fitting time 


five 


five men 
five-pound note 
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Bog-Latin 


sailailm 
anrosar 


gortlomnach 


bisi 

fuilgen, tinim 

maincirt, 
munghort 


colicur 


Shelta 


tribli 
stafa, stofi 
kran 
skurik 
m/‘aur 


bura, bun 
t'érpin 

t’era, t’ini 
lagprat, skév 
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Béarlagair 
na Sader 


sead 
plaic 


fatramdn 


sprisanue 


tnith 
éagracdn 
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Béarlagair 


English Shelta na Sader 
fornicator spurk'ra 
fort 
fortune (magic) gris 
fortunes, to tell griso 
four $4kr, $4ka, dakar, 
Zarka, Sarkr 
four men 
fourpence grifin 
fox 
foxy grifinthu 
fresh ly 
friend srintul, men- cara 
throh, grintala 
fringe 
frog $’éma 
from 6 
front, in, of 
frost 
fruit 
fuel 
full 
fun 
funeral! 
further atémier 
gaol jarr-cin 
garden ragli 
gate srat, g’et’‘um 
gentleman gloy swudal, 
“ swuder 
bog 
kant, t’ant 
borer 
lakin 
bug, nap, gdti, tuaitighim 
gori 
bridin 
d’onadu, misli luadhaim, 
coistriughadh 
wobbler, cailid 


gaverog 
‘| dalon 


we “o% 
| triathamhail — 
2 J 


one — 21 02. oe 


i 


Ee ee ee ee 


English 


gown 
grain 

grand 
grandmother 
gTasa 
graveyard 
great 


green 
grey 
groat 
guinea 
gull 
gun 


hag 
hair 


half 
halfpenny 
hammer 
hammerer 
hand 
handkerchief 


hang 
hare 


hero 
herring 
hide, to 


herd of cattle 
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Shelta 


gruna 
brauen 

bin 

karb, lisin 
glask, Sirk 
n’edas ladu 

bin, t6m4n, bura 


muinroia, 


mabar buri, tom, tim 
breiche granlesk 
loiscia 


grifin 
n’ugi 
feadar 


mankers, 
mankerso 

surk 

pani 

stripuy 

ludni 

stardy, nuta, 

ribad, grata 


grafga 
réb’, gwid, 
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Béarlagair 


na Sader 


triath 


luire 
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English 


hold 
hole 
home 
honey 
hood 
hoop 
hom 
horner 
horse 


hot 
bound 
house 


how 
hunger 
hungry 
hurry 


I 
ice 
idle 
if 
impart 
impostor 

in, into, inner 


in thy 


information, give 
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mincill, maincil 
coimhgeall 


culorn 
culaire 
eabadcoll, 
ebandan 


collar 
meinichedh, 
mennrad 


Shelta 


bwikad 
lub 
havari 


grunsa, luskan 


gifan, kun, 
blyhunka, 
g’ofan 
get’ 


brod, k’en, 
k’ena 


krélusk 


grayu 


k‘erp'ra 
i, na, sturt, a, 
astirt 


k‘erp 

in, a 

noy 
Rilantus, 


Relantus 
Siger, Rilantu 


Béarlagair 
na Sader 


femin (?), gad 

caibhde, 
caibhire, 
cabhaill 

cin 

mar, cionnas 


giarradh-cine 
coistriughadh 


gab, gabanta 


seabhradoir 


English 


Kane 

Kate, Kathleen 
keep 

kettle 


key 


kill 

king 
kingdom 
kiss 
kitchen 
knife 
know, to 
knowledge 


labourer 
lack 

lad 

lady 

lamb 

lame 

land 

last night 
late 

laugh 

law 
laziness 
lazy 

leap 
leather 
leave 

leek 

leg 

lengthy 
letter 

level (masons’) 
liar 

lie, to 

lie down, to 
life 

light 

light, to 
like 
likewise 
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Béarlagair 


Shelta na Sader 


Sahon 

Sat‘lin 

bwikad 

rengan, srittle, 
gugu, Srittle 

srotar, Suyar, 
Sroyar, Sorik 

karib 

srigo 

sridug 

gap, Sarag 

slosk 

cAlra, t’Alra 

grani, skol’a 

granél 


geab (= keep on) 


caistrioman 


roiscith 


luarci 


collue 


sgillenn 


glaidin 


borbin 
n‘ak 

grokin, grakin 
lédog, yédug 
cid 


gafa 
ayér 


stafa, stofi 
ragli 

sli 

grolsin’ad 
grolsa 

a’ém 

ali-a 

80x’, gox’i, get 


kéni, kdli 


dia, des 
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English 


living 
loaf 

lock 
locksmith 
lodge, to 
lodgings 
long 
look, look at 
Lord 
lording 
lose 

loss 

louse 
love 

luck 
lunch 
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Shelta 


mukin’e 
libin, turan 
slask 
slasker 
n‘edas 
stall 

stafa, stofi 


l’ag, dénoy 
V’agun 
lima 

gra 

gra 
mund’ari 


nila 
gesti, 
gisteraman, 
pokkonus 
grat‘i, grédi 
gloy, gl’énsk, 
yak, fin 
rak, rark 


grifi, kesig 
Kerribad 
gtinta, grintus, 


Béarlagair 
na Sader 


éarpach, sead 
seabhruighim 
triath 


seamhas 


cibir 
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English Bog-Latin Shelta eens 
———EEEEs 
mile liman 
milk ailmis, lemocen | elima, elimloy, assi 
y’drum, nap, 
alamay 
mill muadhgalan Vivin 
miller grilt’ir 
mind muinbuid Vart 
minister (religious) borb 
minute sréméd’, sumad’ 
mix sud’ 
moisture firial 
moment (see 
minute) 
Monday slin 
money grip, gored, piinc 
wed’, vonger, 
krop, ir’ 
monkey g’iksta 
month gtimSer 
morning machain sroid’an, 
hawrum 
morrow, good muintriath 
mortar mort 
mother manrosar kamair, nad'ram| m4tal 
mountain bliadh glit 
mouse luipist slahog 
mouth beilflesg pl, bilsag 
mouthful muincir 
move 
much tém4n : 
mud loday rep ll 
mule tal kuri 
Munster Glid 
my 


myself motuillsi 
nail 


nail (finger) aicris 
name 


name, to 


near 
necessity 
neck -uteeae: || 


Ned 
need 
eels ee 
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Shelta 


granlum 


grut 
grison 
Singomai 
olomi, kon 
ayen 
gl’ag 
nid‘eS 
grolan 


almaig 
maerosar 


tinnechuaidh (in | lud‘ra 


the north) 
sropur smarag, mérko, 
mérkég 
nid’eS 
bulla 
stamér 


nid’e3 
min‘urt, n’urt 


bla, grunim 
a 


a, an, na 

ax 

krid 

krigena, g’ik, 
g’iksta 

nap (?), swurt, 
aswurt, Adi 

awé4rt, ain, 
wart, én 

grit‘in 

skép, graskal 


aoinndir (=one 
man) 


onnbealascan 


axim 


| horsk, olsk 
1 xis pa) 


nm 


te 


Béarlagair 
na Saer 


sciath, scaid 


barcan, 
leabrac4an 


a 
ga 
na 


seand4n 


na, ni 


an<¢ 
a 


Seah eC NS 


fidmaddir 


English 


passage 


past (see over) 
Patrick 
pawn, to 
pawnshop 
pay, to 
peach, to 
peak 

pen 

penis 
penny 
people 
perch 
person 


personality 
Peter 
petticoat 
Philip 
physician 
piece 

Pig 
pigeon 
pin 
pincers 
pint 


pipe 
piper 
pitcher 
pitiful 
place 
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Bog-Latin 


bethul 
muinrosar 


dairtinne 


muinscuill 


delesg, durbuid 


Shelta 


Stofirt, Stofrik 
Vag 


niba 

g’dr, yar, yor 
n’uk 

fdki, l’it’en 


d‘asag, d’oy, 
nid’a 


Gritus, Yitus 
gredicoat 
Libisk 

gloy srugad’ 
kut’i, milk 
mwog 


nimplin, niba 
bwikads, koi 
nimpa, sinta, 

srunta, Sant 
3t‘ima 


st‘im'ra, §t/im'ra} gleamadéir — 


grat’, goy’, goyi, 
n’edas 


miilide 
céapair 


stimire 


q 


= 
_o 
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English Shelta 
porridge lut, tarpon 
porringer guSul, lagin 
porter (drink) lus 
portion (of food) 
pot suggad, blaiki, 

gopa, rengan 
potato kun’el, molem 
pound numpa 
power 
prayer stafara, stafari 
pregnant gran’en 
presence 
pretty lagal 
price tul 
priest kin’a 
prison bladunk 
prostitute ripuy, lutram 
protestant blérna, pornuc, 
dolsk 
public-house k’en-gater 
pull out 
punch, a gruskil 
purse ruspan 
put, to Boy’, BOx’i 
quarrel kamrailid’ 
quarter Saru 
queer ly 
quench ; graxt 
quick grent’a 
quiet sacanta 
quilt niltdg 
rabbit SuSei, morghen, 


7 rout‘i, mungin 
tirpa, tirpdg, 

wh turpog, k’érk 
eg robikin, §l’uy, 


Béarlagair 
na Sder 


culahee 


cnoc, criabhég 


borb 


prosimig 


English 


reign 

[relative particle] 
remain, let it 
resin 

respectable 

ring 

rise 

road 


robber, to rob 
rogue 

roguish 

Roman Catholic 
room 

rope 

rotten 

rump 

run 

rush (plant) 


Sabina 
saddle 
safety 
said 


sail, to 

sailor 

sails 

salmon 

salt 

salt meat 
sand 

sandals 

sated, satisfied 
satirist 


sauce 
saucer 
scaffold 
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Bog-Latin Shelta Sere 
sridug 
a 
mairidh 
sors 
sak’rente 
caoi, rodam- 
iom4n, cos- 
traman 
loarn 
fedseng 
comroisge 
foratmillsi 
(I said), ously 
atroibethe 


(he said) 


bedban 
sceglan 
gech 


deilenn cord 


sailbledhach | grasta 
nionta; (female) Fi =. 


shilling 
ship 

shirt 

shoe 
shoemaker 
shoot 
shop 


short 
shoulder 
showman 
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Bog-Latin 


bar, loircis, 
liber 

roscon 

fiac 


sechtrosar 


bisi 
cetaimni, rosca 


sebath 


iomcollamar 


derclithe 


brahan, d‘il, d’1'l 
$elk 
Virk 


Seltu 
getul 
n‘éefin 
mirsriin, tug 


klitug, megit, 
bleater, kvi- 
mim, kolum 

riltog, rabl‘in, 
miltég 

Seldra 


miltég 
kuler, mid’og 
bero,’ skobug 
karmuS, miltég, 
bl‘antay 
lur’an 


grax 
gropa, opagro 


gloy sinal 
grat 


ratach4an 


cinide, 
caora-Airnéis 


scrab, scraban 
scuabdég 
scirtin 


cuandg 
cabaisdin 


English 


skirt 


slaughter 
sleep 
slow 

sly 

small 
smallness 
smell, a; to smell 
smith 
smoke 
smoke, to 
snake 
snow 
snuff 

so, thus 
sO...aS... 
soap 

sod 

soda 

soft 
solder 
soldier 


sow, to 

SOW, a 

space (of time) 
spade 

speak 

spectacles 

spit 

spoon 

spoon, wooden 
spotted, speckled 
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Bog-Latin Beale 

it 

muncorbad H 
collterniud cabhro i 
mainiciall i 
betenghort? gab, geab i} 
tt 

bruignedir : 

ficama i} 

clanmis . 

fan 

co...mar : 


muincoll 


sliya, loday 


roimincailg 


gris, gradum 


blaistiud 
aninches (from 
the south), 
tinnices (in the 
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Béarlagair 


English Shelta A Gee 
steam San 
stick k‘ima, d’ima 
stitch nak 
stocking miti, mitog, 
glogé 
stone aeile, cluipit, kad’dg cadauc, caid 
coparn 
stool ldsk, lakin, losk 
stop krad/i, stal 
stoppage seic 
story Vesko 
stranger granka 
straw gwiS, grisk, 
strumble 
street grag’ 
strength tad‘iraé 
strike lober 
string krander, sr6pa, 
srapa, sapa 
strong tad’ir 
sugar gruker 
summer graura 
sun scaochnuid 
Sunday d’umnik, bin- 
lightment 
supper griper 
swallowing 
d‘umik 
fik‘ir, griwa 
m/‘ali, l’ibis, la3al 
rud‘u 
giader 
burik, bord, coing 
srurd 
sgrubul, madel femin (?) 
lakr preampach 
bog; toghla 
(= taking) 


‘binnighthe 


SAP age OUT: 


English 


ten 

tenant 

tent 

tent-cover 

testicle 

than (after com- 
paratives) 

that not 

the 

thee 

there 

they 

thief 

thing 


think 
Thomas 
thorn 

thou 
thread 
three 
three men 
threepence 
thus 
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Bog-Latin Shelta ro 
leited nietrosar | t’al g’et’a 
ondach 
loban, luban 
lumi 
losuill kauvi 
na 
na, nach 
an an 
dil(Sa), di'l(Sa) 
soin 
iad 
lofidéir 
indy, enok, enaox, | rud 
ainoy, t’et, 
t‘inoy 
Sang 
Motas 
surgu 
ti, hd tu 
graisk 
Sikr, Sika 
atreisiur 
trén’uk 
jan 
do aot 
n’akul yen 


griméer, tirk 
stan, stran, 
d’orker, yergan| 
naker, mink‘er Py 
d’ayag, surya 


dain . 


cuncullu 2 
dairet, cunculut, | 
duruit 4 ali x 
| dairib ie 
| daurub 
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Béarlagair 


English Shelta na Sader 
top n/uk 
towards grayul 
town avali, avan, alp 
helm, elum, 
oura 
trade surdu 
trail kart 
tramp torog 
treat trise 
tree cremad skrayo, Skray fiuc 
tremble, trembling getal 
troop eptem 
trousers klispis, strides 
trowel limin, scit 
true, truth ferim d‘arp 
tub baisi 
tunic crosar 
turkey granko, kranko garabuch 
tumip nap, nanti, kogi 
twelve daernoerciach 
twenty g’et’a 
two Ad, od, d’asag, do} da 
two men anduiris 
umbrella gopan 
uncle grunkel 
under fé 
understand Sang 
unexcellent, neamhthria- 
-unpleasing thamhail 
untrained youth coulth 
useless — dafadéir, 
nets neamhthria- 
thamhail 
tirk, swurt suas, Civ 
swurt, nap ar 


aswirt Adi 


erem 
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English Shelta pee 
wake (funeral) foru 
walk misli 
walker misli-er 
wall muni 
want, to gtani, n’ok, 

misli 
war sugi, radam 
warrior 
wash, to undlt, nalk 
watch, a slupen limin 
watch, to grat’ seabhruighim 
water usguile skok, pani, skai | seirc, dobhar 
water, to draw dobharuighim 
Waterford Skaitwurd 
weakness, lasting | scillber 
weaver cifeanach 
week grayton, sri’ 
welcome foicert gralt’a 
well skrubol 
west tinnichiar mwik 
(in the west): 
laninchiar 
(from the west) 

wet 
what cert cahik, cd 
wheel 
when 
where 
whey muincedhg 
whilst 
whisky 
white luan, socon B 
whither f 
will achobar : 
wind bue ¢ 
window 


‘wine 
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English 


with you 
withe 

without 

witty 

woman 
woman, young 
woman, old 
woo, to 

wood 


wool 
word 


work 

worth 
wound 
wrong bond 
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Bog-Latin Shelta 
losob 
goithiallad 
raks 
l‘irko 
biairt mul, b’6ér 
bl’ar 
karb 
Tud’u 
ged slifa, sluxul, 
sruynl 
glitug, klit’a 
bercon luba 
tul 
giusalath 
bellit \‘iman, straib- 
med, stretch 
g’al, nip 
sté§ 
anduire m/’‘ena 
gat, got 
gat’na 


Béarlagair 
na Saer 


be, buadh 


luirc 


bulcan, 
binnighthe 
prosimig 


gahegan 


digeanta 
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Accidence, Shelta, 157 

Altus Prosator, 83 

Amorgen, 115; song of, 30ff. 

Aniér mac Conglinne, 126 ff. 

Arnold, F. S., 136, 138 

Arrogance of men of learning and of 
saints, 67, 68, 72 

Assemblies, druidic, 2,13 

Auraicept na n-Eces, 38, 70, 88, 255 

Austerities, 67, 68 


Ballymote, Book of, 29, 38f., 45: 
cypher in, §5 

Bards, 126 

Barlow, J., 135 ff. 

Béarlagaiy na Sader, 
specimens of, 227 ff. 

Bertrand, A., 64 

Bigerro sermons, meaning of, 86 

Bog-Latin, 89ff., 256; formation of 
its words, 117 ff. 

Bradshaw, H., 78-80 

Britain, druids in, 2, 8 


225ff., 256: 


Caesar, Augustus, 45 

Caesar, Iulius, 1, 9, 21, 32, 45 
Cathub (druid), ro 

Ciaran, St, Life of, 11 

Classical learning, decline of, 65 
Clonmacnois, Annals of, 35 

Cotve Erma, 115 

Colloquy of the Anctents, 70 
Competence of Irish teachers, 72 
Conchobor, King of Ulidia, 10, 12, 


17 
Corkery, D., 126 
Cormac, glossator, 90, 92, 94. 95. 
IOI, 105, 107, 255 
Crofton, H. T., 132 
Crumb-foxes, 123 
Cryptocheironomy, 37, 4° 
Cryptoglossy, 37, 43 
Cryptograms in Ogham, 59, 61 
Cryptography, 37. 38, 44 
Cryptolaly, 37. 38, 40 
Cryptology, 37 ff. 
Cii-Cuimne, 127 


Dallan Forgaill, 76, 81 
D’Arbois de Jubainville, 64 


Diarmait mac Cerbhaill, King, 72 

Dio Cassius, 8 

Diodorus Siculus, 10, 73 

Diogenes Laertius, 3 

Diviciacus, 28 

Divination, use of Ogham in, 40 

Druids, Caesar’s account of, 1; 
suppression of, 36, 64 

Duil Laithne, 89 ff. 


Emer, Wooing of, 74 

Erigena, 83, 88 

Ever-new Tongue, 74 
Excommunication, druidic, 1, 13 


Fermoy, Book of, 45: cypher in, 60 

Find-Chua, St, 68 

Findian, St, 124 

Fitzgerald, E., 225 

Formation of Bog-Latin words, 
117 ff.; of Shelta words, 164 ff. 

Formello, alphabet of, 22 

Four Masters, Annals of, 35 

ffrench, Canon J. F. M., 133 


Gildas, 14 
Grammar, study of, 7 
Greek, 82; letters, 2, 21; study of, 


69 
Greene, Patrick, 136 
Gregory of Tours, 65 


Hebrew, 82, 99, 103; study of, 69f. 

Hisperic, 62 ff., 73, 76, 255 

Hisperica Famina, 78 fi. 

Hogan, Rev. E., 226 

Honour-price, 123 

Hymns, druidic traditional, 3 ff., 30, 
255 


Immacallam in dd Thilavad, 12 
Ireland, druids in, 8 
Isidore of Seville, 69, 255 


Jenkinson, F. J. H., 79, 81 
Jespersen, Prof., 86 
Jones, Thos., 226 


Laistner, M. L. W., 66 
Language, druidic secret, 12, 14, 17 
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Leabhar Breac, 127 

Leland, C. G., 130ff., 153, 155 
Longarad, books of, 34 
Lucian, 29 

Lynch, D., 225 


Mac Conglinne, Aniér, 126 ff. 

McCormick, A., 132 

MacCulloch, Canon, 4 

McCurtin, H., 88 

McElligott, P., 225 

Mac Firbis, Duald, 89 

MacNeill, Prof. E., 18 

MacRitchie, D., 133. 134 

Mai, Cardinal, 79, 80 

Maro, grammarian, 46, 84 ff., 255 

Martianus Capella, 69, 87, 255 

Masons, speech of, see Béarlagair 

Massilia, 21, 28 

Meyer, Kuno, 74, 86, 90, 95, 99, I01, 
128, 137, 153, 225 

Monasteries, dissolution, effect of, 
128, 256; study in, 68 


Nemeth, definition of, 123 
Norwood, T. W., 132 


O’Clery’s glossary, 96 

O'Davoren’s glossary, 115 

O'Donnell, Manus, 63 

Ogham, 15ff., 255; alphabet, 18 ff.; 
Christian use of, 32; cryptographic 
use of, 37, 39ff., 44f.; varieties 
of, 41 ff. 

O’Gibellan, Morish, 35 

Ogma, Ogmios, 29 

O'Mahoney, D., 226 

O’Molloy, Francis, 115 

O'Reilly, lexicographer, 96, 100 


Paganism, hostility to, 70; survivals 
+ of, 64, 67, 68 
by ‘Palmer, E. H., 131 
Patrick, St, 12, 62 
ius, 8 


udy of, 20, 24 ff. 
oar 


INDEX 


Rig-veda, 5 ff. 

Ritual, druidic, 58 (see also Amor- 
gen) 

Roger, M., 64-6, 73, 85, 87, 88 

Roman letters, 26 

Runes, 48, 61 

Russell, A., 133 


Saints, lives of, 64, 67 

Sampson, Jobn, 134 ff., 226 

Scholars’ Primer, see Auratcept 

Scholars, wandering, 125 

School slang, 95, 256f. 

Schools, druidic, 2, 11 

Sendan, St, life of, 10 

Senchan Torpeist, 126 

Serf-speech, 255, 257 

Servile classes, 33 

Shelta, 130ff., 256; construction of, 
153; the name, 137; specimens of, 
138 ff. 

Shorthand, 55 

Stohwasser, J. M., 80 

Stokes, Whitley, 89, 94-6, 102, 103, 
106 

Stories in Shelta, 147 

Strabo, 74 

Study, monastic courses of, 68 

Syntax, Shelta, 162 


Tacitus, 8 

Thurneysen, Prof. R., 90, 91, 93, 
99, 104, 113, 116 

Tinkers, customs, 135 ff.; speech of, 
see Shelta 

Tonsure, Celtic, 68 


Ulster, Annals of, 35 


Vagrants in Ireland, 123 ff. 
Venantius Fortunatus, 65 
Vocabularies: Béarlagair na Sder, 
2394.; Bog-Latin, 94 ff.; English- 
Jargon, 258ff.; Shelta, 174 ff. 
Voteporius, his tombstone, 15 


Whitby, synod of, 68, 71 
Williams, W., 225 
Wilson, G. A., 133 
Writing among the Gauls, 4, 21ff., 
28; druidic prohibition of, 2, 4 ff. 
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